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kujCLE  SHOALS  -  A  MODERN  BUSINESS  WONDER 

l/OLXV  •  NOVEMBER  1934  -• 


Endorsed  by  the  WORLD’S  CHAMPIONS 

BARNtY  STAPI  RT  ALBtRT  TANGORA 


GEORGE  L.  HOSSEIELD 
World’s  Champion  Typist,  whose 
official  record  is  135  net  five-stroke 
words  a  minute  for  one  hour— "It 
is  the  final  episode  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  keyboard  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  speed  — the 
C.'hampion  Keyboard  is  unsurpass¬ 
able  in  my  estimation." 


Youngest  of  the  Ihree  Musketeers 
of  Typing.  Official  record:  129  net 
five-stroke  words  a  minute  for  one 
hour— "Its  smooth,  unbroken  sur¬ 
face  makes  writing  a  pleasure  — it 
brings  comfort  to  the  finger-tips.  It 
makes  possible  a  quicker  get-a-way 
from  the  key,  resulting  in  mt)re 
speed.” 


Four  times  VC’orld's  Champion 
Typist.  Official  record:  132  net 
five-stroke  words  a  minute  for  one 
hour— "The  rimless,  concave  key 
surface  is  restful,  and  in  operation 
actually  assists  in  bringing  out  the 
speed  that  is  an  inherent  part  of 
the  Underwood  —  the  Machine  of 
Champions.” 


Underwood  introduces 

THE  CHAMPION  KEYBOARD 


CHAMPION  Typists  know  that  typing  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  at 
extremely  high  speed  necessitates  the  quick  return  of  the  type  bar  from 
the  printing  point.  Any  tendency  of  the  machine  to  impel  or  encourage  finger 
lingering  slows  down  the  day’s  work.  For  many  years  Champian  Typists  have 
been  using  smooth,  concave,  hard-surfaced  key  tops  on  their  practice  ma¬ 
chines.  Now,  after  two  years  of  experimenting,  Underwood— the  typewriter 
leader  of  the  world— is  glad  to  present  to  the  multitude  of  typewriter  users  the 
new  Champion  Keyboard.  This  new  feature  banishes  the  old  typing  buga¬ 
boos  of  sore  finger-tips,  broken  nails  and  finger  fatigue. 

New  Underwood  Typewriters— Standard  and  Portable  models— are  now 
available  with  the  Champion  Keyboard  in  order  to  accelerate  the  speed  of 
the  individual  finger  in  its  contact  with  and  release  of  the  finger  key.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  new  keyboard  and  many  other  improvements,  Underwood  offers 
you  the  speed  that  has  won  25  years  of  World’s  Championships  and  prefer¬ 
ence  in  the  offices  of  the  world. 

Typewriter  Division 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Accounting  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 
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in  every  business  office.  A  knov/ledge  of  paper  is  useful  to  those 
about  to  enter  business,  since  they  may  later  be  entrusted  v/ith  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  Stationery  Papers  for  various  ofRce  uses. 


As  a  new  advertiser  in  this  publication  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to 
perform  a  worthwhile  service  for  educators  and  students  in  commer¬ 
cial  schools  and  colleges.  Through  these  pages  and  with  other  help¬ 
ful  printed  literature  we  hope  to  bring  you  useful  information  about 
papers  and  their  correct  use  for  various  business  requirements. 

We  are  glad  to  offer  our  knowledge  and  experience  gained  from 
making  quality  papers  for  a  great  many  years.  As  a  foundation  for 
further  study  of  the  many  problems  affecting  paper  quality,  we  are 
now  offering  a  free  illustrated  booklet,  “How  Fine  Paper  is  Made.”  A 
copy  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Dictation  Facts  No.  6,  treating  of  a  vital  and  practical  subject  is 
also  ready  for  Gregg  Teachers.  Please  give  name,  address,  school 
and  position. 

nmcRiCRn  uiRiTinc  papcr  compnny 

incORPORATCO 

HOLYOKC ,  mASSOCHUSCTTS 

MAKERS  OF  EAGLE-A  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  TYPEWRITER  AND  BOXED  PAPERS 


When  sending  for  Dictation  Facts  No.  6,  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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BUSINESS  DICTATES 
THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUR 
OFFICE  PRACTICE 
COURSES 


Business  Men  Exjwct  Your 
Pupils  to  Have  a  W'ork- 
ing  Knowledge  of  Ditto. 


TO  adequately  serve  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  in  your  com¬ 
munity  you  must  provide  them 
with  students  trained  to  do  the 
jobs  that  will  be  assigned  to 
them. 

Ditto  is  standard  office  equip¬ 
ment  in  nearly  every  kind  of 
business  today.  Your  students  should  he  familiar  with  it — not  only 
with  its  operation,  but  also  with  its  virtually  limitless  number  of  uses. 
Thorough  instruction  in  Ditto  will  round  out  your  courses  in  commercial 
training. 

Besides,  Ditto  is  a  great  help  to  your  teachers.  For  examination  ques¬ 
tions,  instructions,  lesson  sheets,  shorthand  and  typewriting  tests  and 
many  other  forms,  youUl  find  Ditto  a  real  help. 

Write  us  for  our  new  Instruction  Manual  for  Commercial  Schools — 
“Ditto,  Its  Use  and  Operation.”  It  outlines  a  complete  course  of  Ditto 
instruction  for  commercial  courses  and  points  out  many  ways  in  which 
Ditto  will  help  your  school. 


BKW- 11-34  I 

Ditto,  Incorporated  I 

2244  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chirago,  Illinois.  I 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new  Instruction  Manual  for  Commercial  Schools  -  | 

“Ditto,  Its  Use  and  Operation.”  I 

I 

Name .  . Title .  1 

School .  Address .  | 

City .  County .  State .  I 


DITTO  INCORPORATED  •  HARRISON  AT  OAKLEY  BLVD.  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


When  inquiring  about  Ditto  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


This  month’s  cover  view  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood  News  Photos. 
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Why  haven’t  you  this 

G-E  Interval  Timer? 


Teachers  say  it^s  a  necessity. 
Leaves  them  free  while  pupils 
work.  Send  $5.25  for  one  to¬ 
day.  Check  or  money  order. 
Use  coupon. 


Remember  that  your  pupils  expect 
•  you  to  set  them  an  example  in  ef¬ 
ficiency.  How  can  you  justify  wasting  a 
teacher’s  time  in  holding  a  watch  while 
typing  and  shorthand  tests  are  going  on? 
The  leading  schools  of  the  country  have 
long  since  found  that  a  G-E  Interval 
Timer  will  do  the  job  with  unfailing 
accuracy  and  leave  the  teacher  free  for 
other  work. 

The  G-E  Timer  is  made  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  timing  intervals.  It 
measures  time  in  any  desired  intervals 
from  15  seconds  to  two  hours.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  set  it  for  2  minutes,  or  5, 


or  10,  or  15  minutes,  it  will  run  exactly 
that  long,  then  ring  a  bell  and  stop 
automatically. 

This  Timer  is  sturdily  built  to  give 
years  of  unfailing  service.  At  its  price, 
$5.25,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  investments  in  equipment 
of  all  you  make.  Your  school  should 
have  at  least  one,  probably  two  or  more. 

Send  check  or  money  order  today  for 
G-E  Timers  to  take  care  of  your  needs. 
We’ll  ship  C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Mail 
coupon  below  with  your  remittance. 
Money  back  if  you’re  not  more  than 
satisfied. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


X-RAY  CORPORATION 


2012  Jackson  Blvd.  Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


Chicago,  Illinois 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION 
2012  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Subject  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory  in  10  days,  send . Interval 

Timers  at  $5.25  each  to  address  below. 

□  Ship  Prepaid  (Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Name . Address . City . . 

H’Arw  you  buy  your  Interval  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


TnAOC 


CAR.BON 

PAPER.S 

S  V  P  R.  E  A\  E 


FS-WEB  STER  COA^PAMY 

BOSTON •NC.WYORk’  -  ..:n[LLPHIA 
CHICAGO'l'ITTSB'  .  'CISCO 

LONDO’  ^ 
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names  which  make 

your  dollar 
go  further  t 


The  best  typist  is  no  better  than  her 
equipment.  A  cheap  typewriter  rib¬ 
bon  and  cheap  carbon  paper  make  the 
quality  of  the  work  look  cheap.  And 
in  addition,  "cheap”  equipment  can  in 
the  long  run  be  more  expensive  be¬ 
cause  it  will  not  wear. 

MulliKopy  Carbon  Paper  is  made  of 
the  finest  materials  money  can  buy.  It 
is  built  to  last  longer.  Carbon  copies 
made  with  MultiKopy  are  clear,  shai-p- 
er,  and  easier  to  read.  StarBrandType- 
writer  Ribbons  are  also  precision  made. 
There’s  a  kind  custom-built  for  your 
typewriter,  guaranteed  to  give  the  best 
results.  Business  men  have  known 
these  two  names  for  45  years — Multi- 
Kopy  and  Star  Brand.  They  mean 
higher  quality  work  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  Try  them,  and  see  for  yourself. 


Short-cut  to  neater  typing 


It’s  part  of  your  business  training  to  know  about 
Webster’s  Micrometric  Carbon  Paper.  A  scale, 
actually  a  part  of  each  sheet  of  carbon  paper, 
makes  possible  vertical  measurements.  The  re¬ 
sult:  Neater  letters  and  reports,  with  more  uni¬ 
form  margins.  Your  school  supply  department 
probably  carries  Micrometric.  If  not,  ask  them 
to  clip  the  coupon  today. 


Grecc  Pubushinc  Company 

Neiv  York,  Botton,  Chicago,  San  FrancUco 

Pleaie  tend  me _ packs  of  Micrometric  Carbon 

Paper  for  school  use  at  7  ^  cents  per  pack  plus  postage. 
Address  bill  to 


Name 


WEBSTER’S 


School 


CARBON  PAPERS 


When  buying  Webster  products  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Marif  Thiem  Mary  D.  Burger 


Ai.ICE  ZlKA 


Reecie  Hoikisos 


1934  TYPING  CHAMPIONS 

In  the  Second  International  Commercial  Schools  Contest,  held  in 
Chicago  last  June,  14  Gregg-Rational  trained  students  won  four  first 
places,  five  second  places,  and  five  third  places.  Here  are  the  records 
made  by  four  of  the  fourteen — 

Gregg  Typist  Wins  the  International  School  Championship 

Won  by  Miss  Marie  Thiem,  of  the  West  Technical  High  School, 
Cleveland.  Miss  Thiem’s  speed  was  95  words  a  minute.  She  was  trained 
on  the  New  Rational  Typewriting,  1927  edition,  and  on  Gregg  Typing, 
Complete  Edition. 

Gregg  Typist  Wins  the  Novice  High  School  Championship 
Won  by  Miss  Mary  D.  Burger,  of  the  Abilene,  Texas,  High  School. 
Miss  Burger,  with  less  than  eight  months’  training  on  the  Intensive 
Edition  of  Gregg  Typing  and  Typewriting  Speed  Studies,  wrote  at  the 
rate  of  88  words  a  minute  with  only  five  errors  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Gregg  Typist  Wins  the  Amateur  High  School  Championship 
Won  by  Miss  Alice  Zika,  of  the  West  Technical  High  School, 
Cleveland.  Miss  Zika  wrote  at  the  rate  of  86.7  words  a  minute  and 
was  trained  on  both  Rat'onal  Typewriting  and  Gregg  Typing. 

Gregg  Typist  Wins  the  Business  School  Open  Championship 

Won  by  Miss  Reecie  Hodgson,  of  Gregg  College,  Chicago.  Miss 
Hodgson  was  trained  on  Gregg  Typing.  Her  record  in  this  contest  w  as 
85.5  w’ords  a  minute. 

In  addition  to  the  14  winners  who  were  completely  trained  by  the 
Gregg-Rational  Method,  four  other  winners  used  Typewriting  Speed 
Studies  (Hakes),  a  Gregg  publication. 

If  you  are  selecting  your  typing  text  by  the  results  that  have  been 
accomplished  w’ith  it  consistently  over  a  long  period  of  time,  you  will 
choose  Gregg  Typing,  by  SoRelle  and  Smith.  A  modern  series  of  texts 
— 5  editions.  Ask  us  to  send  you  the  one  best  suited  to  your  typing 
needs.  Address  our  nearest  office. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 
Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative. 


When  inquiring  about  the  Gregg  Typing  series  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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What  Business  Teachers  Should  Know 
About  Lire  Insurance 

By  EDWARD  M.  CHASE 

Annuity  Counselor,  New  York  City 

Formerly,  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Bank  of  New  York 

and  Trust  Company 


I  SHALL  not  live  to  see  an  economic  mil¬ 
lennium.  My  children  will  see  prosperity 
and  depression  follow  one  another,  as  I 
have  done.  If  you  care  to  explore  the  Doug¬ 
las  theory,  in  which  science  proposes  a  cure 
for  overproduction  and  underconsumption  so 
that  all  can  use  up  everything  made  and 
grown,  you  will  find  it  a  good  theory.  My 
children,  however,  will  have  to  live  in  a  real 
world,  and  I  shall  place  in  their  hands  the  best 
economic  tools  I  know  of.  One  of  these  is 
Life  Insurance  and  its  complement.  Annuities. 

The  theory  of  Life  Insurance  is  scientific 
group  risk.  One  person,  age  21,  can  pass  a 
physical  examination,  pay  $200,  receive  a  $10,- 


000  life  insurance  policy,  die  in  a  year  and 
leave  a  $10,000  estate.  One  person  can  do 
this,  but  no  group  of  100,000  persons,  age  21, 
could  do  it.  The  chance  of  life  is  too  well 
known  by  Insurance  companies  for  this  to 
happen.  Actuarial  calculations  are  based  on 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  of  a  given  age, 
21,  42,  53,  and  all  insurable  ages  above  and 
below.  The  following  story  is  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  this. 

After  a  great  battle,  one  hundred  thousand 
captives,  all  age  21,  are  taken.  Because  his 
wounded  have  been  mutilated,  the  victorious 
general  says,  “I  will  shoot  700  of  the  cap¬ 
tives  to  be  drawn  by  lot.” 
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The  next  day  these  hundred  thousand  cap¬ 
tives  are  waiting  for  the  drawing.  Up  rides 
a  messenger  from  the  higher  command  and 
shouts,  “Every  captive  who  has  $200  can  buy 
$10,000  Life  Insurance  on  his  life,  payable 
to  his  parents,  sister,  or  wife.” 

If  you  were  a  captive  and  had  $200  would 
you  buy? 

From  the  Insurance  companies’  standpoint, 
the  firing  squad  is  always  there;  but  for  over 
a  hundred  years  they  have  rechecked  the  dam¬ 
age  and  know’  what  to  expect  in  1934,  1964, 
and  1994. 

The  term.  Life  Insurance,  is  a  common  one, 
but  it  is  not  descriptive.  Dependent  Insur¬ 
ance  is  really  what  the  forty  million  Insurance 
buyers  in  America  wanted  and  bought.  A 
sunny  disposition,  good  habits,  good  health, 
and  a  good  doctor  are  life  insurance.  Insur¬ 
ance  of  dependents,  parents,  wife,  children, 
invalids — these  are  what  premiums  are  gen¬ 
erally  paid  for.  If  Life  Insurance  actuaries 
had  not  been  sound,  the  flu  epidemic  of  1918, 
or  the  years  1929  to  1934,  would  have  searched 
them  out.  It  is  sound  judgment  for. the  In¬ 
surance  Company  to  risk  $10,000  for  an  in¬ 
stallment  of  $200  yearly,  and  it  will  remain 
so  in  face  of  the  worst  calamities  we  may  call 
up  in  our  darker  moments. 

Basic  Difference  Between  Life  Insurance 
and  Annuities 

Life  Insurance  functions  at  death;  Annui¬ 
ties  function  during  life.  Nearly  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  Life  Insurance  accrue  to  the  depend¬ 
ent  heirs.  Annuities  only  operate  one  hundred 
per  cent  during  the  life  of  the  Annuitant. 
An  Annuity  pays  a  given  income  for  “x’’  years. 
The  Insurance  company  cannot  know  how  long 
one  60-year-old  Annuitant  will  live.  They 
know  to  the  splitting  of  a  hair  how  long  one 
hundred  thousand  60-year-old  men  will  live. 
No  other  known  investment  will  pay,  say, 
$500  a  month  for  “x”  years.  The  span  of  a 
man’s  own  life  is  all  he  is  interested  in,  as  an 
Annuitant.  However,  the  modern  Annuities 
will  pay  him  for  “x”  years,  and  will  also  pay 
back  his  capital  invested,  if  he  himself  does 
not  live  to  receive  it  in  income. 

Practice  of  Life  Insurance 

The  use  of  Life  Insurance  and  Annuities 
can  well  be  divided  into  three  age  periods:  15 
to  35  years;  35  to  55  years;  and  55  years  on. 


These  periods  cover  the  experience  years,  the 
accumulative  years,  and  the  reflective  years. 
The  Insurance  requirements  of  a  boy  or  girl 
differ  from  those  of  a  young  married  man,  or 
a  young  unmarried  woman,  and  differ  mark¬ 
edly  from  the  needs  of  mature  people  who 
will  earn  little  more,  but  who  must  conserve 
their  life's  savings  to  the  end. 

Period  15  to  35  Years 

Insurance  for  minors  meets  two  needs.  One 
is  the  desire  of  parents  to  start  a  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  with  Insurance  in  order  to  secure  for  the 
whole  life  of  the  Insurance  the  low  rate  for 
minors.  It  is  done  to  inculcate  a  sense  of 
thrift — a  visual  knowledge  of  Insurance  in 
action — and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  child 
a  fine  economic  tool. 

The  second  need  is  covered  by  Deferred 
Annuities.  With  these  the  parents  can  be 
certain  that  Mary  or  John  will  never  sit  on 
park  benches,  broke  at  sixty,  for  at  maturity 
either  will  have  a  certain  income  for  life. 

The  first  plan  is  to  start  a  child  wdth  In¬ 
surance  which  he  will  later  assume  and  pay 
for  out  of  his  own  earnings.  The  second  plan 
presupposes  the  parents’  ability  during  life  or 
by  bequest  to  continue  payments  on  the  De¬ 
ferred  Annuities  until  they  mature  in  30  or  40 
years,  thus  protecting  their  heirs  from  want 
or,  what  is  often  worse,  dependence  on  others. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Life  Insurance 
which  can  be  bought  for  children,  such  as 
Straight  Life,  Insurance  payable  in  cash  in 
twenty  years.  Insurance  on  which  no  premiums 
need  be  paid  after  twenty  years.  Insurance 
which  endows  with  an  income  at  age  60.  For 
most  boys  and  girls  Straight  Life  Insurance  is 
best.  To  buy  expensive  forms  of  Insurance 
for  children  of  moderately  well-to-do  parents 
and  to  expect  the  children  to  earn  enough 
to  maintain  this  expensive  Insurance  is  hoping 
for  too  much  from  the  future. 

Young  married  people  with  babies  or  little 
children  are  the  particular  care  of  the  Life 
Insurance  companies.  For  no  other  class 
have  they  provided  so  excellent  a  contract. 
By  this  contract,  should  the  husband  die,  the 
wife  is  paid  an  adequate  income  during  the 
childhood  and  high-school  period  of  all  her 
children’s  lives.  Also,  when  they  are  young 
men  and  women,  she  is  paid  a  large  sum  in 
cash,  which,  if  left  at  interest  with  the  In¬ 
surance  company,  will  give  her  a  life  income 
for  herself.  This  contract  is  called  a  Family 
Income  Contract. 
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It  is  not  remarkable  that  such  vast  sums  are 
paid  yearly  into  American  Life  Insurance 
companies;  rather  is  it  remarkable  that  twice 
these  sums  are  not  paid  as  premiums  each  year. 
Think  what  this  Family  Income  Contract  will 
do.  It  will  really  act  as  the  guardian  and 
financial  sponsor  for  the  babies,  the  growing 
children,  and  the  youth  of  a  household.  What 
it  means  to  a  wife  is  economic  salvation.  The 
Government  is  not  always  going  to  feed  the 
hungry.  Life  Insurance,  however,  will  always 
feed,  clothe,  educate,  and  launch  into  life  our 
children  when  we  are  gone. 

Educational  Insurance,  which  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
is  growing  in  favor.  With  it,  college  for  John 
or  Mary  is  not  subject  to  father’s  living,  for 
should  he  die,  their  tuition  will  be  paid,  their 
expenses  met,  and  they  will  feel  an  added 
warmth  for  father’s  memory,  because  he  re¬ 
membered  them  and  assured  their  chance  for 
college. 


Period  35  to  55  Years 

This  period  covers  the  accumulative  years. 
Often  a  man  or  woman  will  find  that  the  In¬ 
surance  Plan  of  their  earlier  years  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  new  responsibilities  or  new  wealth. 
The  best  kinds  of  Insurance  for  this  period  are 
additional  Family  Income,  Twenty-Payment 
Life,  and  College  Insurance  for  the  children, 
if  this  has  not  already  been  secured.  Also,  at 
this  time,  a  man  may  wish  to  cover  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  his  home  by  an  equal  amount  of  Life 
Insurance,  and  may  require  a  considerable 
additional  amount  to  cover  his  Inheritance 
Taxes  which  have  recently  grown  alarmingly. 

Educators,  whose  advancement  in  salary  is 
often  slow  but  sure,  are  in  a  preferred  eco¬ 
nomic  position  to  profit  by  a  full  insurance 
program.  Unlike  salaried  business  men,  part¬ 
ners,  or  owners  of  businesses,  educators  have 
little  of  the  danger  of  sudden  wealth,  which 
the  experience  of  the  last  five  years  has  shown 
to  be  more  destructive  of  permanent  gain 
than  a  slow,  gradual  growth  in  earning  power. 

A  man  over  forty  may  begin  to  think  of 
his  own  old  age.  He  may  say  to  his  wife,  “I 
have  protected  you  with  Insurance,  guaran¬ 
teed  the  children  a  roof,  food,  education,  and 
a  little  travel.  I  have  even  guaranteed  them 
college,  but  what  of  your  old  age  and  mine?” 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  old  people  in  this,  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  are  broke.  Most 
of  the  lucky  ones  live  with  a  married  son 
or  daughter,  as  not  too  welcome,  permanent 


guests.  When  a  man  thinks  upon  his  own  old 
age  he  is  not  considering  Life  Insurance,  he  is 
Annuity  minded. 

Between  Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  is  a 
fixed  gulf.  At  no  time  in  a  man’s  life  should 
he  think  of  his  Life  Insurance  as  his  property. 
VV^e  brought  nothing  into  this  world  and  it  is 
certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out.  Conse¬ 
quently  Life  Insurance  is  the  property  of  one’s 
heirs.  Were  this  more  clearly  recognized  no 
such  stupendous  sum  as  three  billion  dollars 
would  have  been  borrowed  from  1929  to  1933 
against  Life  Insurance  policies.  For  what  was 
this  money  borrowed?  Too  often  to  bolster 
speculative  loans  on  stocks,  on  real  estate, 
or  to  throw  good  money  after  bad  in  a  dying 
business.  Worst  of  all,  millions  were  bor¬ 
rowed  for  no  better  reason  than  to  “keep  up 
with  the  Joneses.”  A  man’s  Life  Insurance  is 
not  his  to  do  with  as  he  wants;  it  is  his  wife’s 
inheritance,  his  daughter’s  dowry,  his  son’s 
college  and  business  capital,  his  children’s 
patrimony. 

Life  Insurance  should  be  planned  for, 
bought,  and  treasured.  In  the  beautiful  J. 
Mitchel  Thorsen  letter  is  the  whole  story  of 
a  father’s  love  for  his  wife  and  children: 

J.  Mitchel  Thorsen's  Letter 

My  dear  little  girl : 

I  am  placing  this  letter  in  my  Safe  Deposit 
Box  attached  to  the  pleasantest  contracts  I  have 
ever  caused  to  be  drawn.  I  have  had  genuine 
joy  in  writing  this  letter,  for  I  wanted  you  to 
know  just  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  planned 
my  insurance  estate  to  care  for  you  and  the 
children.  It  is  entirely  apart  from  my  will — 
just  a  letter  between  you  and  me. 

Policy  No.  I.  This  is  for  $10,000  and  is  pay¬ 
able  to  you  in  cash.  I  call  it  a  CLEAN-UP 
POLICY.  You  will  need  it  to  pay  current  bills, 
expenses  of  my  illness,  the  unpaid  current  in¬ 
come  tax,  etc. 

Policy  No.  2.  This  is  for  $7,500.  I  call  it  the 
MORTGAGE  POLICY.  I  want  you  to  continue 
to  live  in  our  present  home.  We  have  accumu¬ 
lated  many  fine  things  together,  which  have 
made  our  home  a  real  home.  The  garden,  the 
landscape,  the  trees,  are  all  a  part  of  us  and, 
particularly  while  the  children  are  young,  you 
will  want  them  to  benefit  through  these  cultural 
values  our  home  affords.  You’ll  feel  more  com¬ 
fortable  with  the  mortgage  out  of  the  way. 

Policy  No.  3.  This  is  an  INCOME  POLICY, 
which  will  pay  you  a  monthly  income  of  $400 
as  long  as  you  live.  This  income  you  will  al¬ 
ways  have,  whether  times  are  good  or  bad.  It 
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relieves  you  of  the  responsibility  of  investment 
and  it  is  absolutely  certain. 

Policy  No.  4.  You  know  how  anxious  we  have 
always  been  to  give  the  children  the  benefit  of  a 
College  Education.  TTiis  policy  provides  funds 
for  that  purpose.  While  they  are  at  College 
they  will  receive  a  check  for  tuition  twice  a  year 
and  an  allowance  of  $1()0  every  month  just  as  I 
had  hoped  to  send  them  if  I  were  here. 
Encourage  them,  dearest,  and  see  that  they  get 
all  that  College  offers. 

Policy  No.  5.  This  I  call  your  RE-ADJUST- 
MENT  POLICY.  It  will  pay  you  $400  a  month 
for  the  next  ten  years.  It  stops  then — but 
Grace  will  be  in  her  twenties  and  so  will  Jack, 
and  even  if  the  remainder  of  what  I  leave  is 
entirely  gone,  the  children  will  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Then 
too,  your  income  from  Policy  No.  3  will  go  on, 
you  know,  at  the  rate  of  $400  a  month  as  long 
as  you  live. 

Policy  No.  6.  I  call  this  your  VACATION 
POLICY.  It  pays  you  $1,(KX)  every  year  for 
five  years.  You’ll  receive  the  check  on  July  I, 
each  year.  Spend  it — you  three — up  in  the  woods 
just  as  you  would  if  I  were  still  here  to  whip 
a  stream  with  you. 

Policy  No.  7.  This  is  your  LUXLIRY 
POLICY.  Xo  one  ever  got  so  much  genuine 
fun  out  of  giving  others  joy  as  you  always  did 
and  so  every  November  15,  you’ll  get  a  check 
for  $3l)().  “Do  your  Christmas  Shopping  early,” 
old  girl,  as  you  always  have  and  wrap  up  count¬ 
less  bundles  in  holly  paper  wdth  Christmas  Seals 
and  send  them  off  to  Aunt  Molly,  Cousin  Harry, 
and  all  the  rest. 

This  insurance  plan  isn’t  entirely  due  to  un¬ 
selfishness,  for,  during  all  the  years  I  have  been 
accumulating  these  policies,  I  have  had  a  very 
real  “kick’’  out  of  the  thought  that  you  will  al¬ 
ways  say :  “Well,  if  Bill  did  have  some  bad 
habits,  he  had  some  good  ones  too.” 

Now  keep  smiling,  my  dear,  for,  no  matter 


what  happens  to  the  business  or  the  rest  of  the 
estate,  you  are 'sitting  as  pretty  as  you  look  and 
I  am  glad  of  it. 

Affectionately, 

Period  55  Years  and  On 

This  is  the  reflective  period  in  life.  “The 
best  is  yet  to  be,  the  last  of  life  for  which 
the  first  was  made.”  Both  poverty  and  riches 
mar  old  age — poverty  with  its  cramp  and 
riches  with  its  cares.  The  man  or  woman  who 
at  sixty  has  a  dependable,  adequate  income — 
the  care  and  conserving  of  principal  having 
been  wholly  taken  over  by  another  who  is 
trusted  implicitly — can  know  the  peace  and 
quietness  of  the  evening  of  life. 

Life  Insurance  Annuities  have  this  effect 
upon  their  owners.  A  man,  sixty,  who  has 
simple  needs  which  $200  a  month  will  satisfy, 
can  lean  back  at  ease  after  his  many  years  of 
labor  relieved  of  all  financial  worries  by  the 
ownership  of  an  adequate  Annuity.  A  Mod¬ 
ern  Refund  Annuity  will  pay  him  monthly 
$200  for  “x’’  years  (the  span  of  his  life)  and 
will  pay  $200  a  month  for  fourteen  and  a  half 
years  to  him  or  to  his  heirs.  Should  he  die 
at  sixty-two.  his  wife  or  children  will  receive 
his  income  of  $200  monthly  for  twelve  and  a 
half  years. 

If  at  si.xty  there  have  come  mellowness  and 
wisdom,  a  catholic  taste  in  literature  and  art, 
a  desire  to  “be  still  and  know,”  then  old  age 
has  no  terrors.  To  sit  in  his  garden,  to  read, 
to  meditate,  to  relate  his  life’s  learning  to 
those  younger  who  have  ears  to  hear,  surely 
there  is  before  such  a  man  an  Indian  Summer 
of  Life. 


CMr.  Chase  continues  his  discussion  of  Insurance  next  month. J 


The  B.  E.  W.  Platform 

1.  A  minimum  business  education  for  everyone,  and  short  courses 
in  the  skill  subjects  for  personal  use. 

2.  Specific  application  of  the  general  objectives  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  terms  of  authoritative  instructional  materials  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  courses  of  study. 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  present-day  economic  problems  and 
their  effect  on  business  education. 

4.  Higher  practical  standards  of  achievement  in  skill  subjects. 

5.  A  better  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  business  education 
and  a  more  sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  business- 
education  problems  on  the  part  of  those  educators  charged  with 
the  administration  of  schools  and  with  the  certification  of  teachers. 
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How  Business  Develops  Expert  Performance 
in  the  Secretarial  and  Clerical  Occupations 

By  HERBERT  L.  RHOADES 

Assistant  to  the  Personnel  Officer,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

New  York  City 

(Concluded) 


My  remarks  will  be  confined  entirely  to 
the  practices  and  experience  of  but 
one  company — the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company — and  only  in  so  far  as 
that  one  Company  may  be  representative  of 
the  larger  employers  of  clerical  help,  may 
any  general  conclusions  or  deductions  be  made 
with  respect  to  clerical  operations  in  general, 

"What  Are  the  Prime  Qualifications  of  a 
High  School  Graduate  Who  Seeks  a 
Clerical  Position  or  Career?" 

I  think  that  these  qualifications  can  be 
grouped  under  three  headings : 

A.  Adequate  native  intelligence  and  ability. 

B,  Definite  skills,  or  “working  tools,”  which 
should  be  acquired  in  the  schools.  1  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  these  in  more  detail  later  under  the  two 
headings  of  ( 1 )  typists  and  stenographers,  and 
(2)  general  office  workers. 

C.  Correct  work  habits. 

A.  Adequate  Native  Intelligence  and  Abil¬ 
ity.  I  imagine  that  if  ten  employers  of  cleri¬ 
cal  help  were  asked  to  describe  briefly  the 
ideal  applicant,  they  would  refer  to  such  a  per¬ 
son  as  "quick,”  “alert,”  “bright,”  “intelligent,” 
etc.  These  terms,  although  somewhat  general, 
nevertheless  point  clearly  to  this  one  qualifi¬ 
cation,  but  a  discussion  of  this  qualification 
has  little  or  no  place  in  the  topic  assigned  me. 
We  are  interested  at  the  moment  only  in  dis¬ 
cussing  skills.  I  do  not  attempt  to  determine 
whether  native  intelligence  is  more  a  matter  of 
having  wisely  selected  one’s  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents,  or  whether  it  can  be  developed  in  the 
schools,  or  whether  it  is  a  product  of  both. 

B.  Definite  Skills  or  “Working  Tools.”  (1) 
Typists  and  Stenographers,  I  shall  mention 
but  four  essential  qualifications  for  this  class 
of  office  worker,  and  in  mentioning  these  I  no 
doubt  am  making  a  trite  statement,  but  I  do 
so  only  because  there  still  may  be  value  in 
their  repetition. 


a.  Ability  to  operate  a  typewriter  accurately 
and  with  reasonable  speed,  and  full  command 
of  shorthand  symbols. 

b.  A  firm  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  gram¬ 
mar.  It  is  certain  that  many  stenographers  will 
take  and  transcribe  dictation  from  dictators  with 
but  average  ability.  Letter  writing  is  not  only 
an  art  but  is  also  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  any  business  organization  because 
a  dictated  letter  is  very  often  the  only  imme¬ 
diate  and  direct  contact  ever  to  occur  between 
a  business  organization,  irrespective  of  the 
nature  of  its  business,  and  one  of  its  customers. 

The  stenographer,  therefore,  who  is  able  to 
type  a  neat  and  businesslike  communication  and 
at  the  same  time  is  able  to  correct  the  more  out¬ 
standing  grammatical  inaccuracies,  will  find 
herself  increasingly  valuable  to  her  immediate 
superior  and  to  the  company  employing  her.  I 
strongly  emphasize  this  point  because  there  are 
few  positions  in  a  clerical  organization  which 
offer  more  opportunities  for  constructive  work 
of  the  type  just  mentioned.  What  I  have  said 
applies  with  even  greater  force  to  secretaries. 

c.  A  good  general  vocabulary.  We  have  found 
that  many  of  the  errors  occurring  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  dictated  material  are  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  fact  that  the  stenographer  is  not 
familiar  with  some  of  the  words  given  her.  It 
cannot,  of  course,  be  assumed  that  the  average 
high  school  graduate  should  necessarily  begin 
work  with  as  w'ide  a  general  vocabulary  as  that 
used  by  her  immediate  superior.  The  result  is 
often  that  she  hears  a  new  word  for  the  first 
time  and  sets  it  down  in  her  notebook  in  terms 
of  something  that  is  already  familiar  to  her. 
Sometimes  this  results  in  a  situation  somewhat 
humorous,  occasionally  almost  tragic,  and  always 
an  error. 

One  of  the  most  direct  methods  of  acquiring 
a  good  vocabulary  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in 
the  habit  of  wide  reading,  with  some  reading  in 
the  specialized  field  in  which  one  finds  oneself. 
The  schools,  while  they  still  have  control  of  the 
future  employee,  are  in  a  position  to  cultivate 
in  him  the  habit  of  wide  reading.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  what  an  improvement  may  be  brought  about 
through  the  reading  of  one  substantial  book  a 
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week  not  only  in  the  knowledge  gained  there¬ 
from  but  also  in  the  increase  in  the  niiinber  of 
words  familiar  to  the  reader. 

d.  Personality  traits.  I  mention  these  because 
in  most  business  orj'anizations  those  who  dictate 
to  any  extent  usually  find  it  necessary  to  work 
in  close  association  with  those  who  receive  their 
dictation.  This  close  association,  therefore,  re¬ 
quires  a  minimum  of  friction.  Tact,  gocxi  judg- 
ment,  the  absence  of  irritability,  these  are 
without  question  exceedingly  valuable  steno¬ 
graphic  traits. 

(2)  General  Clerical  Workers.  I  find  that  I 
have  time  enough  to  mention  only  two  of 
the  several  definite  qualifications  that  might 
be  mentioned  here.  These  are: 

a.  Complete  familiarity  with  all  the  funda¬ 
mental  operations  of  arithmetic.  1  cannot  over¬ 
emphasize  this  point,  because,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  various  mechanical  devices,  tables,  and 
shortcuts  have  been  introduced  into  virtually 
every  business  organization,  yet  the  fundamental 
arithmetical  operations  still  form  the  foundation 
for  an  important  part  of  most  of  our  office  as¬ 
signments.  I  shall  refer  a  little  later  to  some  of 
the  arithmetical  weaknesses  among  our  appli¬ 
cants. 

b.  A  firm  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  grammar, 
including  a  good  vocabulary.  I  mention  this  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  junior  clerical  employees  will 
eventually  become  dictators  of  letters,  and  the 
two  most  important  qualifications  of  a  good  let¬ 
ter  writer  are  (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  to  be  dictated,  and  (2)  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  express  himself  concisely,  interestingly, 
and  grammatically. 

C.  Correct  Work  Habits.  I  mean  by  cor¬ 
rect  work  habits  the  habits  of  accuracy,  thor¬ 
oughness,  and  reliability;  the  habit  of  not 
assuming  that  one’s  training  and  education 
stops  at  the  time  that  he  receives  his  high 
school  diploma;  the  habit  of  continuing  to 
study  and  to  read,  particularly  in  the  field  in 
which  the  worker  finds  himself.  I  would 
especially  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  satisfactor>’  work  in  any  well- 
managed  business  organization  are  immensely 
higher  than  the  standards  to  which  most  high 
school  students  have  been  accustomed.  An 
employee  who  continuously  makes  five  errors 
in  a  hundred  on  most  any  line  of  work  would 
be  regarded  as  in  no  wise  holding  down  his 
job  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  although  he 
probably  would  be  graduated  with  honors  if 
he  received  an  average  school  mark  of  95%. 
We  find  that  many  new  employees  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  at  first  to  adjust  themselves  to  these 
more  rigid  standards. 


"Do  Beginning  Workers  Show  Any  Specific 
Weaknesses,  Giving  Evidence  of 
Inadequate  Training?" 

I  shall  confine  the  discussion  at  this  point 
to  but  one  skill  or  “working  tool” — simple 
arithmetic.  I  mentioned  previously  that  we 
have  used  for  some  time  a  general  clerical 
test,  and  the  fact  that  this  test  includes  a  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  primary  arithmetical  op¬ 
erations.  We  have  just  completed  a  study 
of  five  hundred  applicants  to  whom  the  test 
has  been  given  since  the  first  of  this  year, 
with  respect  to  their  ability  to  handle  sim¬ 
ple  arithmetic  problems.  Between  90  and 
95  per  cent  of  these  applicants  were  either 
high  school  graduates  or  had  received  the 
equivalent  of  high  school  training  in  the 
form  of  additional  business  school  or  evening 
school  courses.  For  practical  purposes  we 
may,  therefore,  consider  them  as  representing 
a  group  of  high  school  graduates.  The  ten 
problems  in  arithmetic  that  were  given  them 
involve  no  so-called  “tricky”  ones;  they  are 
made  up  entirely  of  those  arithmetical  oper¬ 
ations  which  occur  most  frequently  in  our 
organization — simple  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  percentage,  subtrac¬ 
tion  of  dates,  etc.  On  the  basis  of  100  per 
cent  for  10  correct  answers,  the  average  mark 
received  by  the  entire  group  was  65  per  cent. 
But  50  of  the  total  group  (10  per  cent)  were 
able  to  complete  all  the  problems  correctly; 

1  missed  all  10. 

I  think  you  may  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  actual  answers  received  on  these  ten  prob¬ 
lems.  One  of  the  problems  involves  the  cal¬ 
culating  of  a  percentage,  and  requires  the 

division  of  one  number  by  another.  The 

problem  is  to  determine  the  percentage  of 

the  total  population  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  that  is  insured  with  the  Metropolitan 
Life  (necessary  figures,  of  course,  given).  Of 
the  total  answers  received  56  per  cent  were 
incorrect,  and  a  total  of  111  varieties  of  in¬ 
correct  answers  were  given.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  answers: 

5  5/26%  13/45  .1925% 

.0510  1/15%  5.19  4/13% 

.19  7/27%  9,000,000  12% 

109%  1/5  42  8/26% 

.2  5  5,000,000  0/  2% 

26,000,000^® 

Another  problem  involves  the  computation 
of  simple  interest.  The  principal  is  a  whole 
number  containing  three  digits,  for  which  the 
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interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  for  one  year 
and  four  months  is  to  be  calculated.  Of  the 
total  answers  received  49.2  per  cent  were  in¬ 
correct,  and  the  incorrect  answers  represent 
113  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are  sam¬ 
ples: 


$31,975 

1.46% 

$5,112 

25.56 

9433.33  1/3 

71 

2 

30% 

1347  2/3 

408.96 

28c. 

$5.70 

about  95c. 

15.1064 

$133.92 

$6.39 

.A  third  problem  involves  the  computation 
of  an  average,  based  on  the  sum  of  five  num- 

bers  of  two 

digits  each.  36.6  per  cent  of 

these  answers  were  incorrect. 

and  they  in 

turn  represented  30  varieties. 

of  which  the 

following  are 

samples: 

136 

23.20  • 

$19.00 

146 

17.20 

$51  1/5 

27.50 

26  15 

$57.20 

186 

9.00 

27.21 

17.28 

$24 

137 

A  fourth  problem  involves  the  subtraction 
of  two  dates,  both  dates  containing  the  first 
of  a  given  calendar  month.  32.96  per  cent 
of  the  answers  were  incorrect  and  represented 
45  different  varieties,  of  which  the  following 
are  samples; 

32  yrs.  1 1  nios.  28  yrs.  364  days  30  yrs.  1 1  mo. 

360  months  9  yrs.  19  yrs.  1  mo. 

29  yrs.  2  mos.  3  yrs.  1  mo.  33  yrs.  1 1  mo. 

13  yrs.  1  mo.  30  yrs.  .39  yrs. 

27  yrs.  11  mo.  8  yrs.  11  mo.  23  yrs. 

A  fifth  problem  involves  the  division  of  a 
whole  number  containing  three  digits  by  a 
whole  number  and  a  fraction.  The  answer, 
incidentally,  is  a  whole  number.  29.6  per 
cent  of  these  answers  were  incorrect,  repre¬ 
senting  69  varieties,  of  which  the  following 
are  samples: 


21  6300  273 

63.04  104.39  63.4  38/43 

60  2,3  63  3/619  2100 

1183  48.1  .S4.04 

11  83/100  1170  159  1/4 


A  sixth  problem  involves  the  calculation  of 
a  percentage  through  straight  multiplication. 
29  per  cent  of  the  answers  were  incorrect, 
representing  78  varieties,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  samples: 


15.06 

97.1424 

30 

157.14 

$7714.24 

2.71 

$4821.40 

.30092  5  4 

77.12 

30.13  6/16 

3013.31  1/4 

$.30 

My  purpose  in  presenting  this  material  to 
you  is  a  twofold  one: 

1.  To  emphasize  the  point  that  a  good  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  half  dozen  or  more  fun¬ 
damental  arithmetical  operations  is  extremely 
important  to  any  general  clerical  worker. 

2.  To  suggest  that  there  is  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  general  weakness  in  this  subject  on 
the  part  of  high  school  graduates. 

I  would  not  care  to  leave  the  impression 
with  you  that  the  situation  is  necessarily  quite 
as  bad  as  the  above  illustrations  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate.  Many  of  our  new  employees  experi¬ 
ence  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  handling 
work  involving  arithmetic.  Most  of  them, 
however,  in  due  time  pick  it  up  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  become  reasonably  satisfactory 
clerks;  some  of  them  we  are  compelled  to 
transfer  to  other  lines  of  work.  This  situ¬ 
ation  results  in: 

1.  Ofttimes  a  feeling  of  discouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  new  employee  who  is  not  able  to 
handle  his  assignment  satisfactorily. 

2.  Occasional  transfers  to  other  lines  of  work. 

3.  .An  unduly  long  training  or  breaking-in 
period. 

4.  The  need  for  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  clerks  responsible  for  checking  the 
work  of  others. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  group  of  questions 
contained  in  your  questionnaire. 

"Are  Employees  Encouraged  fo  Continue 
Their  Studies  in  College  or  Specialized 
Schools?"  "Is  Any  Guidance  Given 
in  the  Selection  of  Studies?" 

The  answer  is  yes  to  both  questions.  We 
do  have  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  willing  to  refund  a  portion  of  the 
tuition  fee  to  any  employee  who  wishes  to 
register  in  any  of  the  local  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities  or  other  specialized  centers  of  train¬ 
ing,  provided  the  employee  selects  a  course 
of  study  reasonably  closely  connected  with 
his  work  in  the  office,  and  provided  advance 
approval  has  been  given  by  the  Personnel 
Division.  We  have  several  hundred  em¬ 
ployees  every’  year  who  continue  their  stud¬ 
ies  in  this  manner. 

1  It  might  be  advisable  for  department  heads 
to  require  every  one  of  their  commercial  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  the  ten  objective  tests  in  business 
mathematics  now  running  in  this  journal  (see 
page  246). — 
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The  Story  of  Shorthand 

By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGS,  S.C.D. 

[Copyright,  1934,  by  John  Robert  Gregg] 


Chapter  VII 

THE  FIRST  ALPHABETIC  SYSTEMS  (Continued) 
5 

Edmond  Willis — 1618 


To  Dr.  Timothy  Bright 
(1588)  is  due  the  honor 
of  being  the  author  of 
the  first  system  of  short¬ 
hand  published  in  mod¬ 
ern  times;  to  John  Willis 
(1602),  the  honor  of  be¬ 
ing  the  author  of  the  first 
s  y  s  t  e  m  of  alphabetic 
shorthand ;  and  to  Ed¬ 
mond  Willis  (1618),  the 
honor  of  i)lacing  the  art 
on  a  practical  basis. 

As  shown  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  the  meth¬ 
od  of  Timothy  Bright 
was  wholly  impractica¬ 
ble,  and  the  consonantal 
alphabet  of  John  Willis, 
consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  compound  char¬ 
acters  and  very  dee]) 
curves,  was  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  Edmond  Wil¬ 
lis  constructed  a  much 
simpler  alphabet,  in 
which  straight  lines  and 
simple  curves  predomi¬ 
nated.  In  the  alphabet 
of  John  Willis,  there 
were  at  least  seventeen 
compound  characters;  in 
the  alphabet  of  Edmond 
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Willis,  there  were  about  eight  compound  characters.  That  simple  statement 
is  sufficient  in  itself  to  indicate  the  great  advance  in  shorthand  construction 
made  hy  Edmond  Willis. 


^-Jcmiruitionj^orcndmif^ 


mna 

S' 


It  is  rather  singular  that  in  nearly  all  histories  of  shorthand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  contributions  of  Edmond  Willis  to  the  advancement  of  the  art 
has  not  been  recognized.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  impression  that  he 
merely  copied  the  system  of  his  namesake,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
as  Edmond  Willis  adopted  hut  two  of  the  characters  in  the  John  Willis 
al])habet — o  and  tc.  The  advance  toward  practicality  hy  Edmond  Willis  may 

have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  used  short¬ 
hand  in  reporting,  and 
thereby  learned  what  was 
possible  or  practicable  in 
writing  shorthand  rap¬ 
idly,  for  in  the  Preface 
he  stated:  “I  must  and 
do  confess  myself  but  a 
mean  scholar  in  compari¬ 
son  with  others,  yet  such 
hath  been  my  labor  and 
earnest  desire  for  these 
fourteen  years  past  to  at¬ 
tain  to  some  perfection  in 
this  Art  that  I  have  not 
failed  to  seek  to  all  men 
that  have  made  any  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching  the 
same  in  this  city.  Besides, 
I  think  I  have  written  as 
much  with  mine  own 
hand  in  that  kind  as  any 
man  in  this  city,  yet  could  I 
never  find  any  perfection 
or  plainness  of  rule  w’here- 
by  to  manifest  it  to  oth¬ 
ers  until  now  of  late.” 
In  his  dedication  of  the 
hook  to  Bishop  Felton, 
he  stated  that  he  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  of 
writing  by  character 
through  long  study,  and 
had  long  practiced  the 
same  to  his  own  profit 


4/ — "j 

ac - 1 

^  "3 

an. —  ^ 

OJ —  ^ 
at 

- 1/ 

am _ <?> 

coil — c- 

cCc _ ^ 

4^ - ^ 

im - 

m _ <- 

0^. _ 

- f 

jrc —  t 

jro—x 

re - r 

_ b 

j^or^  3- 
mu — y 
vnJ^ — 

tram — ^ 
cireiun-  9 


(^erinimtiOTi^r eticfinq  offp^rporclc 


- ; —  ^ 

cvtcic  oKCncie _ -r 

etn _ _ _ j* 

tncnt - > 


tO’J- 

tion. 

0UJ  . 


^ocucr -  ^ 


“Abhricviation  of  Writing  bv  Character” 
(Right  Page) 
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by  reporting  many  of  the  Bishop's  sermons  for  the  space  of  many  years. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  l)ook.  published  in  1627.  he  said:  "After 
my  Three-and-twenty  years'  experience  in  this  Art  .  .  .  and  finding  much 
gain  and  benefit  returnable  this  way.  by  taking  speeches  and  sermons 
verbatim  ...  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  (juicken  again  this  Art."  .-Ks  Mr. 
Matthias  I.evy  remarked:  "It  will  he  observed  that  as  early  as  1627  shorthand 
had  shajied  itself  into  a  ])rofession.  ‘much  gain  and  henetit'  having  been 
obtained  by  Kdmond  W  illis  by  taking  sermons  and  speeches :  so  that  although 
Shorthand  was  comparatively  only  a  new  discovery,  the  ordinary  laws  of 
commerce  were  applied  to  it." 


7 

Edmond  W  illis  adopted  the  vowel  scheme  of  John  Willis,  but  for  single 
vowels  he  discarded  the  plan  of  writing  characters  on  the  "left  hand"  of  a 
previous  consonant,  thus  obviating  much  backward  traveling  of  the  hand. 
(He  did  not,  however,  apply  this  method  to  diphthongs.)  This  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  reorganization  of  the  Willis  method  of  vowel  representation. 

The  chief  contributions  of  Edmond  Willis  are  generally  recognized  to 
he:  (1)  simplification  of  the  representation  of  the  consonants  by  substituting 
simple  characters  for  compound  characters;  (2)  elimination  of  the  indication 
of  single  medial  vowels  by  writing  a  consonant  on  the  left  hand  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  outline. 

While  these  improvements  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  Edmond 
Willis,  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  art  appears  to  have 
escaped  attention.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cursive  principle — that  is, 
placing  the  writing  on  a  uniform  slope  as  in  longhand — was  not  introduced 
until  1787,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  close  approximation  to  a  system  on 
that  basis  made  by  Edmond  Willis  failed  to  receive  recognition.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  Edmond  Willis,  the  author  of  the  second  alphabetic 
system,  missed  by  a  very  narrow  margin  gaining  permanent  fame  as  the 
founder  of  the  cursive  style  of  shorthand.  An  examination  of  his  alphabet 
will  show  that  there  are  hut  tw’o  characters  requiring  a  hack-slope  movement 
of  the  pen,  m*  and  the  hack-slope  stroke  of  the  compound  form  for  i'.  There 
are  some  vertical  strokes  and  curves,  hut  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  could 
not  be  throzvn  on  the  longhand  slope  without  conflieting  with  any  other  char- 
aeter,  and  this  includes  the  compound  form  for  v.  One  can  only  surmise 
that  through  his  practical  experience  as  a  rejwrter.  Edmond  Willis  became 
impressed  with  the  facility  with  which  characters  in  an  onw’ard  direction 
could  he  written,  and  arranged  his  alphabet  accordingly. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  apart  from  the  great  advance  made  by  Edmond 
Willis  in  the  simplification  of  the  characters  in  the  alphabet,  his  work  influ¬ 
enced  many  subsequent  authors  to  give  the  preference  to  characters  that  were 
in  harmony  with  the  current  hand,  and,  by  doing  so,  helped  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  revolution  in  shorthand  construction  which  began  nearly  tw^o 


*  The  first  and  most  popular  of  the  German  cursive  systems  used  the  back-slope 
character  for  r,  a  much  more  frequently  occurring  letter  than  m. 
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centuries  later.  This  influence  is  shown  in  the  alphabets  of  the  various  sys¬ 
tems,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  characters  on  the  slope  of  longhand,  with  an 
onward  movement,  were  assigned  to  the  most  frecjuently  occurring  sounds. 
That  the  sui)erior  facility  of  such  characters  as  compared  with  those  on  the 
back  slope  was  definitely  recognized  is  made  clear  by  the  following  quotation 
from  Dr.  John  Byrom,  F.R.S.  (1720).  ‘‘The  other  th  [a  back-slope 

character],  by  reason  of  our  customary  method  of  leaning  the  letters  the 
contrary  way  in  common  writing,  is  not  so  readily  made.” 

It  has  given  the  writer  great  satisfaction  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Kdmond 
Willis.  It  may  be  that  the  modesty  with  which  he  described  bimself  as  “a 
mean  scholar  in  comparison  with  others”  (meaning  his  namesake  and  rival 
author.  Dr.  John  Willis)  may  have  inclined  shorthand  historians  to  take  him 
at  his  own  valuation,  especially  as  shorthand  authors  have  not  been  noted  for 
undue  modesty.  The  statement  that  he  had  labored  for  years  before  he 
could  “find  any  perfection  of  rule  whereby  to  manifest  it  to  others”  gave  the 
impression  that  his  efforts  were  almost  wholly  directed  toward  rendering  the 
rules  of  shorthand  clearer  to  students,  and  diverted  attention  from  his  very 
real  accomplishments  in  the  improvement  of  the  art  itself. 

The  truth  is  that  Edmond  Willis  gave  the  art  an  early  and  strong  impetus 
toward  a  practical  and  rational  basis,  and  bis  name  should  be  ]daced  very 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  shorthand  authors  who  have  made  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  development  of  the  art. 

(To  be  continued) 

r 

Shorthand  Teachers — What  Are  Your  First-Semester 

Req  uirements? 


IN  the  September  issue  (page  52)  we  an¬ 
nounced  a  publication  of  a  revision  of  the 
high  school  course  of  study  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  prepared  by  the  Research  Department  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  shorthand  teachers  are  experimenting 
with  this  revised  course  of  study  this  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  their  findings  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  will  be  published. 

At  this  time  we  should  like  to  have  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  shorthand  theory 
teachers  who  last  year  completed  more  than 
six  chapters  of  the  Anniversary  Edition  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  in  the  first  sem¬ 
ester  of  their  beginning  course. 

If  you  are  one  of  that  group,  please  write 
us  a  letter  stating  how  many  chapters  you 
completed  in  the  first  semester,  and  also  let 


us  know  whether  or  not  you  feel  that  your 
students  were  as  well  grounded  in  shorthand 
theory  as  they  would  have  been  if  they  had 
completed  only  six  chapters  in  the  first  semes¬ 
ter. 

We  shall  publish  as  many  of  these  letters  as 
space  will  permit  to  encourage  others  to  pro¬ 
ceed  a  little  more  rapidly  through  the  early 
chapters  of  the  Manual. 

The  September-October  number  of  Post¬ 
ings,  issued  by  the  Commercial  Education  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  has  this 
to  say  about  the  new  course  of  study: 

Whether  we  adopt  this  course  or  do  not 
adopt  it,  the  idea  of  covering  eight  chapters  the 
first  semester  is  good,  for  it  encourages  lively, 
enthusiastic  teaching,  rather  than  slow,  drag¬ 
ging,  tiresome  procedure. 


VOCABULARY  PREVIEWS  AND  DRILLS 

The  Greig  Publishin)(  Company  announces  a  second  printinfi  of  its  free  pamphlet  “Vocabulary 
Previews  and  Drills’’  for  use  in  teachinif  Chapters  X  and  XI  of  the  Greffg  Shorthand  Manual.  The 
demand  for  this  booklet  has  exhausted  the  first  printinif. 
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Outcomes  of  Beginning  Bookkeeping 

Should  the  outcomes  of  beginning  bookkeeping  remain  the  traditional  voca¬ 
tional  outcomes  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  or  should  they  be  broadened?  How 
far  should  we  go  in  ‘'socializing”  this  course?  These  two  questions  are  being  asked 
by  bookkeeping  teachers  and  curriculum  committees  all  over  the  country.  Ten 
nationally  known  bookkeeping  authorities  are  answering  these  questions  through 
the  columtis  of  the  Business  Education  World,  ht  the  September  issue,  the 
questions  were  ably  answered  by  Professor  Elwell  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  month's  contribution  is  of  exceptional  value  because  Mr.  Altholz  writes,  not 
only  as  an  author  and  an  experienced  bookkeeping  teacher,  but  as  a  city  director 
in  charge  of  the  business  education  in  the  public  schools  of  our  greatest  city. 


A  Challenge  to  Teachers  of  Bookkeeping 

By  NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director  of  Commercial  Education,  New  York  City 


IX  view  of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
in  economic  life  generally  and  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  field  of  bookkeeping  and  allied  cleri¬ 
cal  work  more  particularly,  there  appears  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  business 
educators  as  to  whether  the  traditional  course 
in  bookkeeping  can  profitably  help  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  being  trained  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Curriculum  builders  are  confronted  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  course  can  be 
enriched  so  as  to  embody  new  objectives  aris¬ 
ing  from  social,  economic  and  vocational  re¬ 
adjustment,  or  whether  a  new  one-year  course 
should  be  offered  in  its  place  to  those  who  are 
not  likely  to  follow  bookkeeping  or  accoun¬ 
tancy  as  a  career. 

Before  attempting  to  formulate  any  guid¬ 
ing  principles  on  which  to  base  our  conclu¬ 
sions,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  basic 
factors  involved  and  some  of  the  prevailing 
conditions  in  both  business  and  the  public 
schools  that  are  vitally  affecting  commercial 
education. 

As  to  controlling  factors,  it  is  apparent 
that  any  plan  of  instruction  has  to  take  into 
account  the  character  of  the  pupil-body  to  be 
instructed,  the  objectives  to  be  attained,  and 
the  means  available  for  accomplishing  the 
educational  end  sought. 

We  have  a  three-fold  division  of  students 
to  deal  with  in  the  commercial  work  of  our 
schools.  Although  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  these  groups  cannot  always  be  sharply 


drawn,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  there  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  historical  appearance  on 
the  scene,  first  those  who  enroll  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  course  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
their  initial  training  for  a  specific  business  oc¬ 
cupation  or  profession,  such  as  bookkeeping, 
accountancy,  banking,  stenographic  and  secre¬ 
tarial  work,  general  clerical  and  office  work, 
court  reporting,  merchandising,  selling,  adver¬ 
tising,  foreign  trade,  etc.  A  second  group 
of  students  embraces  those  that  seek  a  broad 
and  balanced  general  business  education  with¬ 
out  having  in  mind  the  particular  vocations 
that  they  will  ultimately  follow.  Finally,  we 
have  to  consider  as  a  vital  part  of  a  complete 
program  of  education  the  needs  of  all  students 
not  as  producers  of  business  service  but  rather 
as  prospective  consumers  who  must  be  trained 
to  exercise  business  intelligence  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  management,  and  disposition  of  their 
private  resources. 

To  meet  the  varying  needs  of  these  three 
classes  of  pupils,  business  education,  aside 
from  the  cardinal  aims  common  to  all  types 
of  education,  has  three  major  functions;  (1) 
to  train  for  specific  business  occupations,  (2) 
to  develop  a  general  understanding  of  business 
organization  and  procedure  as  well  as  the 
ideals  that  should  govern  the  behavior  of  those 
engaged  in  business,  and  (3)  to  prepare  the 
consumer  for  intelligent  use  of  business  ser¬ 
vices  coupled  with  prudent  management  of  his 
personal  business  affairs. 
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To  accomplish  the  aims  here  set  forth  for 
the  various  groups  concerned,  commercial 
curricula  have  been  developed  which  mark  a 
gradual  evolution  from  the  narrow,  restricted 
program  of  vocational  training  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  liberal  plan  of  business  educa¬ 
tion.  To  the  tool  subjects  of  business 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and 
stenography,  have  been  added  the  social  and 
economic  studies  as  a  complete  set-up  in  busi¬ 
ness  training.  A  recent  and  noteworthy  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  expansion  of  the  commercial 
curriculum  has  been  the  introduction  of  ele¬ 
mentary  business  training  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  the  technical  business  subjects,  and 
the  opening  of  new  fields  of  specialization, 
such  as  merchandising  and  retailing,  office- 
machine  training,  and  general  clerical  piactice. 

Even  more  significant  than  this  enrichment 
of  business  and  social  studies  in  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  commercial  curricula  has  been  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  inherent 
in  each  of  the  business  subjects,  are  educa¬ 
tional  possibilities  that  extend  far  beyond  the 
purely  vocational  objective,  important  as  that 
objective  may  be.  Skills  and  technics  con¬ 
stitute  the  initial  stock-in-trade  of  the  entrant 
into  business.  But  he  must  bring  to  his  task 
training  in  mental  discipline  along  with  desira¬ 
ble  personality  traits  and  proper  social  be¬ 
havior  patterns,  if  he  is  to  become  an  effective 
and  acceptable  worker  in  a  business  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Teach  the  Pupil,  Not  the  Subject 

The  perennial  controversy  concerning  the 
opposing  claims  of  the  vocational  and  the  so- 
called  “cultural”  protagonists  of  commercial 
education  is  no  longer  academic.  If  the  vari¬ 
ous  occupational  research  studies  that  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  requirements  of 
business  and  the  views  held  generally  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  concerning  the  type  of  training  de¬ 
sired  warrant  any  conclusion,  it  is  that  a 
trained  mind,  proper  personal  qualities,  habits, 
attitudes  and  ethical  standards  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  the  preparation  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Commonplace  as  may  be  the  pedagogic 
precept  “teach  the  individual,  not  the  subject,” 
it  has  taken  an  economic  upheaval  to  drive 
home  the  full  import  of  this  injunction. 
Straight  thinking,  social  mindedness,  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  cooperative  effort,  a  regard  for  the  rights 
and  claims  of  others — these  are  the  attributes 
that  our  young  people  must  acquire  through 
education,  if  they  are  to  play  a  vital  part  in 


the  restoration  of  economic  security  and  social 
well  being. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  observations, 
let  us  consider  the  place  that  bookkeeping 
should  hold  in  the  commercial  curriculum. 
Specifically  the  question  before  us  is:  “Shall 
bookkeeping  be  treated  as  a  strictly  vocational 
subject  with  its  traditional  aim  of  developing 
the  technical  skills  necessary  for  operating  a 
double-entry  bookkeeping  system,  or  can  the 
study  be  made  to  yield  such  concomitant  out¬ 
comes  as  will  function  in  the  learner's  business, 
home,  and  community  life?”  In  attempting  to 
reach  a  decision  on  this  question,  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  in  mind  some  pertinent  facts 
that  will  serve  as  guiding  principles.  These, 
briefly  stated,  are: 

Guiding  Principles 

1.  Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
those  receiving  instruction  in  Ixiokkeeping 
eventually  obtain  employment  as  bookkeepers. 
The  range  is  generally  conceded  to  Ik*  from  10 
to  15  per  cent. 

2.  Keeping  a  complete  set  of  books  is  no 
longer,  with  few  exceptions,  a  one-man  job. 
One  finds  a  high  degree  of  division  of  labor 
in  the  accounting  department  of  any  fair-sized 
business  organization. 

3.  .-X  knowledge  of  b(M)kkeeping  is  extremely 
valuable  (many  authorities  maintain  that  it  is 
indispensable)  to  efficient  business  management. 

4.  The  increased  obligations  imposed  on 
personal  income  through  the  expansion  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  programs  of  taxation  necessitate  the 
keeping  of  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
business  as  well  as  private  sources  of  revenue 
and  expenditure. 

5.  In  striving  for  economic  security,  the  in¬ 
dividual  must  exercise  habits  of  thrift,  order, 
prudence  in  the  management  of  his  material 
re.sources,  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  his 
financial  obligations. 

6.  Irrespective  of  what  an  individual’s  calling 
may  be,  success  in  his  chosen  field,  as  well  as 
in  his  extra-occupational  activities  through  life, 
will  depend  very  largely  on  how  well  he  has 
developed  his  native  ability  and  cultivated  those 
personal  qualities  and  traits  that  will  make  him 
an  accei)tahle  member  of  society. 

If  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  these  facts 
and  to  accept  the  challenge  that  they  imply, 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  bring  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  into 
harmony  with  the  changing  economic  order 
into  which  we  have  been  moving.  No  longer 
can  we  complacently  rest  our  case  on  voca¬ 
tional  grounds  by  offering  bookkeeping  as  a 
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tool  subject  to  the  large  numbers  enrolled  in 
the  course,  when  we  know  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  these  students  will  be  engaged 
as  bookkeepers,  that  most  of  this  small  group 
will  be  assigned  to  some  specialized  clerical 
task  such  as  entry  work  or  posting,  and  that 
the  drift  from  manual  work  to  machine  work 
in  the  purely  mechanical  phases  of  record 
keeping  is  steadily  gaining  momentum.  We 
must  choose  between  two  alternatives,  one 
limiting  the  study  to  the  small  minority,  who 
show  a  special  aptitude  for  and  an  interest 
in  bookkeeping  as  a  vocation,  the  other  lib¬ 
eralizing  the  subject  so  that  it  may  be  of 
genuine  educational  value  in  developing  the 
mentality  and  personality  of  all  commercial 
students.  How  then  shall  we  choose? 

Two  Distinctive  Phases 

To  progressive  teachers  of  the  subject,  book¬ 
keeping  as  a  practical  business  device  has  two 
distinct  phases,  the  making  of  the  record  and 
the  “reading”  or  interpreting  of  the  record. 
To  quote  from  an  article  by  J.  E.  Bruton  in 
the  July  issue  of  The  Gregg  Magazine,  “To¬ 
day,  the  business  man's  figures  must  tell  him 
not  merely  what  has  happened  but  why  it  has 
happened,  and  where  he  must  look  for  im¬ 
provement.”  Bookkeeping  is  both  an  end  in 
itself,  and  a  means  to  an  end.  Records  are 
made  so  as  to  furnish  routine  information, 
such  as  collections  and  deposits,  amounts  due 
from  customers  or  owing  to  creditors,  the  daily 
volume  of  sales,  etc.  Here  the  record  is  the 
end  sought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book¬ 
keeping  records  when  properly  concluded  and 
reassembled  enable  the  management  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  causes  of  success  or  failure  of  the 
enterprise.  They  form  the  basis  on  which 
changes  in  policies  of  administration  and  op¬ 
eration  are  determined.  From  the  bookkeep¬ 
er's  standpoint,  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
has  producer  value;  from  the  managerial  an¬ 
gle,  it  has  consumer  value.  One  of  the  out¬ 
comes,  therefore,  in  the  study  of  bookkeeping 
is  that  along  with  the  ability  to  make  the  rec¬ 
ords  it  develops  the  power  of  analysis,  rea¬ 
soning,  and  judgment  in  extracting  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  figures  and  in  formulating  definite 
conclusions  from  the  facts  presented. 

Another  outcome  of  the  study  of  book¬ 
keeping  is  that  it  reveals  to  the  student  the 
interaction  and  interdepenCwnce  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  the  organization.  He  be¬ 
comes  mindful  of  the  reciprocal  relationships 
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of  the  personnel,  and  learns  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  cooperative  effort  and  team¬ 
work.  He  becomes  observant  of  the  methods 
pursued  in  business  negotiations  and  of  the 
ethical  standards  by  which  these  methods  are 
judged.  Again  the  progressive  teacher  capi¬ 
talizes  his  bookkeeping  material  to  drive  home 
these  vital  lessons  in  human  relations.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  social  value  in¬ 
herent  in  this  study? 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
need  that  exists  for  some  type  of  business 
training  that  wilt  function  in  the  individual’s 
management  of  his  personal  economic  affairs. 
Supplementing  the  study  of  elementary  busi¬ 
ness  training  where  a  good  deal  along  this  line 
can  be  accomplished,  bookkeeping  even  in 
its  elementary  phase  offers  considerable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  meeting  this  need.  The  student 
learns  to  keep  a  personal  cash  account,  to 
record  personal  income  and  expenses  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  income  tax  return,  to  reconcile 
a  checking  account,  to  keep  accurate  records 
of  personal  indebtedness,  to  avail  himself 
properly  of  business  services,  and  to  -evalu¬ 
ate  various  types  of  investment.  However,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  duplication  here  of  subject  matter  that 
comes  within  the  scope  of  elementary  busi¬ 
ness  training.  The  progressive  teacher  will 
keep  within  the  proper  subject  limits  of  his 
field,  and  judiciously  select  his  bookkeeping 
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material  and  adapt  it  to  the  daily  life  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  learner. 

Finally,  the  study  of  hookkeepinp  has  social 
value  because  it  furnishes  an  excellent  me¬ 
dium  for  developinp  the  personal  qualities 
and  traits  of  character  not  only  demanded 
by  the  business  man,  but  essential  also  to  right 
conduct  in  the  broader  sphere  of  economic 
and  social  life.  The  student  of  bookkeeping 
acquires  a  respect  for  personal  integrity 
through  the  obligation  of  accountability  that 
is  imposed  upon  him.  He  is  subjected  to  self- 
discipline  in  performing  routine  tasks  punc¬ 
tually  and  in  constantly  applying  testing  de¬ 
vices  to  insure  accuracy  of  the  record.  He 
strives  to  be  methodic  in  planning  and  neat 
in  executing  his  work.  He  learns  the  value 
of  rigid  economy  in  time  and  effort  by  em¬ 
ploying  labor-saving  devices.  He  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  display  initiative  and  resource¬ 
fulness  in  organizing  his  source  material  from 
which  the  records  spring,  and  in  devising  book¬ 
keeping  forms  that  best  meet  the  special 
conditions  of  the  business  he  is  dealing  with. 
He  is  imbued  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
when  he  learns  that  the  financial  reports  he 
prepares  are  the  basis  on  which  loans  are 
negotiated  and  credit  standing  is  established. 
And  so  we  might  continue  with  pertinent  ex¬ 
amples  through  the  gamut  of  virtues.  The 
progressive  teacher  recognizes  his  responsi¬ 
bility  of  “teaching  the  pupil”  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  bookkeeping  recitation  of  every 
opportunity  that  the  learning  situation  offers 
to  stimulate  pupil  activities  that  enable  these 
qualities  to  function. 

To  summarize  the  views  here  presented,  the 
following  conclusions  are  offered: 

1.  The  bookkeeping  course  has  not  only  a 
specific  vocational  objective  but  also  the  educa¬ 
tional  aim  of  mental  training  and  character 
building. 

2.  The  study  of  bookkeeping  is  valuable  for 
general  preparation  for  business. 

3.  Every  commercial  student  can  take  with 
profit  the  work  in  elementary  bookkeeping. 

4.  The  advanced  work  should  be  restricted  to 
those  preparing  for  the  occupational  field  of 
bookkeeping. 

5.  The  course  in  elemenatry  business  training 
containing  a  modicum  of  the  most  common 
bookkeeping  forms  should  be  made  available  to 
every  high  school  pupil  as  part  of  a  well- 
balanced  education. 

6.  What  is  needed  is  not  the  introduction  of  a 
“socialized”  one-year  course  in  bookkeeping,  but, 
instead,  a  recasting  of  the  content  and  method 
of  instruction  in  the  first  year  of  the  traditional 


cour.se,  with  the  emphasis  on  analysis  of  common 
l)usiness  transactions  and  simple  interpretation 
<tf  tlie  records  to  wliich  they  give  rise. 

7.  The  technical  study  of  bookkeeping  prin¬ 
ciples.  forms,  devices,  and  procedures  as  far  as 
possible  should  be  deferred  until  the  second  year. 

8.  Only  through  progressive  teaching  that  is 
ready  to  renounce  outmoded  rule-of-thumb 
methods  and  to  accept  its  full  responsibility  for 
the  achievement  of  the  outcomes  inherent  in  the 
subject,  can  we  hope  to  raise  b(H)kkeeping  to 
the  plane  of  a  socialized  study. 

Teachers  of  bookkeeping — will  you  accept 
the  challenge? 


Fact-M  inded  Customers 

IN  his  talk  to  commercial  teachers  at  the 
conference  of  secondary  school  principals, 
held  in  Fresno  on  March  24,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  Vierling  Kersey,  said: 

The  most  important  problem  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  new  business  era  will  be  that  in¬ 
volved  in  the  task  of  developing  what  I  choose 
to  call  “fact-minded”  customers.  The  normal 
flow  of  gcxxl  business  should  always  be  to  those 
who  buy  rather  than  to  those  who  are  sold. 
Let  me  briefly  report,  therefore,  certain  objec¬ 
tives  which  I  conceive  to  be  pertinent  purposes 
that  should  guide  us  in  the  development  of  the 
so-called  “fact-minded”  customer: 

1.  Development  of  the  power  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  make  analysis  of  need. 

2.  Development  of  the  power  to  determine 
specification  of  goods  and  services  that  will 
satisfy  already  determined  needs. 

3.  Development  of  the  purpose  which  will  in 
turn  result  in  the  ability  to  exercise  wise  choice 
in  the  selection  of  goods. 

4.  The  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of 
developing  capacities  of  critically  evaluating 
service  elements  in  life’s  business  relations. 

5.  Setting  up  of  the  purpose  to  each  time, 
place  and  quality  factors  in  all  goods  relations. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  purpose  in  business 
education  which  will  teach  the  importance  of 
style,  personality,  and  individuality  factors  in 
their  relationship  to  the  new  business. 

7.  A  purpose  must  be  set  up  in  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  education  which  will  deal  with  new  value¬ 
sensing  for  the  American  people  and  a  critical 
study  of  sale  versus  use-value  in  consumer  in¬ 
struction. 

8.  Development  of  a  body  of  practical  skills 
immediately  needed  and  serviceable  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  possessing  them  on  production  levels,  pro¬ 
ductive  rates,  and  at  business-world  accuracy. 
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The  Adult  in  the  Day  School 

By  V.  C.  BRYAN 

Principal,  Vocational  Evening  Schaol,  Sheboygan,  WIscansin 


The  adult  student  in  the  part-time  day 
school  presents  a  problem  which  intrigues 
and  frequently  battles  its  coordinative 
facilities.  To  cope  successfully  with  the  adult 
in  the  part-time  day  school  requires  the  maxi¬ 
mum  elasticity  of  school  organization  and  the 
utmost  understanding,  sympathy,  and  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  teaching  staff. 

Neither  entrance  nor  final  examinations  are 
a  part  of  the  adult’s  school  life.  He  is  in 
school  because  he  wants  to  be  there,  because 
he  hopes  that  the  school  can  give  him  some¬ 
thing  that  he  needs.  When  the  school  fails  to 
supply  this  need,  he  passes  from  the  picture 
and  is  frequently  seen  no  more.  The  adult, 
therefore,  because  of  his  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  constitutes  the  supreme 
test  of  teaching  efficiency. 

The  Supreme  Test  of  Teaching 

Because  part-time  adult  education  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  new  field,  and  because  pedagogical 
authorities,  taken  unawares  by  the  sudden 
demands  made  upon  education  to  function  in 
the  lives  of  the  unemployed  or  maladjusted, 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  evolve  those  tech¬ 
niques  which  are  inevitably  forthcoming,  the 
classroom  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  experiment 
freely  and  largely  in  the  field  of  pedagogical 
method.  In  fact,  it  behooves  him  to  do  so, 
for  who  else  is  there  to  carry  on? 

The  adult,  by  virtue  of  his  age,  experience, 
and  inhibitions,  is  a  highly  individualized  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  society.  Each  one  has  a 
pretty  definite  idea  of  his  own  objective;  and 
each  one  has  his  own  peculiar  background  of 
life  experiences.  The  teacher  must  recognize 
these  differences  and  make  the  experiences  of 
each  individual  the  line  of  departure  for  the 
students’  further  growth. 

Many  times  these  very  experiences  are  the 
factors  which,  if  they  have  been  unfortunate, 
tend  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
student  is  in  school.  In  many  instances  the 
adult  has,  quite  unconsciously,  erected  barriers 
about  himself  which  have  to  be  broken  down 


before  the  school  can  begin  to  function  in  his 
life.  In  many  instances,  “false  pride”  prevents 
the  student  from  being  entirely  frank  with  the 
teacher  and  school  authorities.  It  is  imperative 
that  a  feeling  of  confidence  be  inspired  in  the 
mind  of  the  adult  student  almost  at  once,  for 
the  adult  does  not  tarry  long  where  he  feels 
that  he  is  not  understood  or  where  lack  of 
sympathy  is  prevalent.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  man  who  will 
confess  to  the  most  deplorable  condition  of 
body  to  his  doctor  will  evince  extreme  reluc¬ 
tance  at  revealing  his  purely  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  handicaps  to  a  teacher. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  adult  with  the  in¬ 
feriority  complex,  who,  because  he  has  not 
made  a  successs  of  his  life,  feels  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  him.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
difficult  situation  which  the  teacher  has  to 
combat,  for  his  duty  extends  beyond  the  mere 
teaching  of  fact  material.  He  must  create  a 
new  philosophy.  Here,  the  chief  danger  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  student  will  drop  out  of 
school  before  the  teacher  can  get  him  in  tune 
with  it.  The  teacher  must  be  very  careful  not 
to  start  this  student  at  work  which  is  too 
difficult.  Work  which  is  well  within  the  realm 
of  the  student’s  life  experiences  tends  to  create 
self-confidence  as  nothing  else  will.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  drawn  into  conversation  along 
lines  other  than  school  work.  The  teacher 
must  make  the  student  see  that  he  understands 
his  problems.  Sympathy  of  an  understanding 
but  not  of  a  sentimental  kind  is  in  order. 

The  Adult  Who  Is  in  a  Hurry 

Still  another  type  of  adult  student  is  the 
man  who  sees  his  objective  clearly,  but  who 
is  intolerant  of  the  intermediate  steps  which 
he  must  take  to  reach  it.  This  man  over¬ 
estimates  his  own  abilities.  The  natural  in¬ 
clination  of  the  average  teacher  is  to  let  such 
a  man  go  ahead  and  “bump  his  nose,”  but 
such  a  procedure  is  risky  in  most  cases. 
Careful  analysis  reveals  that  the  man  is  in 
a  hurry  to  get  a  specific  fact  information 
relative  to  the  job.  This  attitude,  when  under- 
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stood,  is  commendable.  It  is  our  experience 
that  the  best  method  of  procedure,  and  the 
safest,  is  to  “pour  oil  on  the  wheel  that 
squeaks  at  the  moment.”  This  method  may 
not  solve  the  pupil’s  difficulty,  but  it  will 
pacify  him  for  the  time  being,  for  the  teacher 
has  done  his  part.  If  it  develops  that  the 
entire  machine  needs  overhauling,  the  student 
will  see  it  for  himself  and  the  teacher  then 
has  the  student  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind. 

The  Adult  Wants  Fact  Information 

Some  of  the  best  work  with  adults  is  done 
when  they  have  encountered  some  obstacle 
which  is  hindering  their  progress  toward  some 
definite  goal.  Show  them  that  you  can  help 
them  meet  their  immediate  needs  and  their 
resistance  to  your  future  offerings  is  already 
broken  down.  The  desire  for  fact  information, 
apropos  to  the  job  in  hand,  is  the  greatest 
incentive  of  all  for  adult  study.  The  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  shop,  the  mill,  or  the  office  form 
the  ideal  basis  for  continued  study.  When 
several  men  can  be  grouped  together  for 
mutual  study  of  real  life  problems  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  nearly  perfect.  The  exchange  of  ideas 
and  the  debates  which  ensue  are  far  more 
valuable  than  any  dogmatic  rules  for  business 
conduct  which  a  teacher  can  supply  or  that 
can  be  found  in  any  textbook;  for  whatever 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  are  made  in 
the  light  of  conditions  current  at  the  moment 
in  the  trade,  industrial,  and  commercial  worlds. 

It  is  the  man  who  is  actively  engaged  in 
some  field  of  activity  who  sees  the  greatest 
value  in  continued  study.  The  man  with  no 
vocation  is  apt  to  regard  continued  study  in 
the  abstract,  or  as  a  purely  decorative  project 
in  which  he  can  ill  afford  to  indulge. 

The  smaller  the  school,  the  greater  the 
problem  the  adult  presents.  Even  a  very 
small  group  of  adults  can  represent  a  widely 
divergent  set  of  interests.  The  adults  who  are 
interested  in  the  so-called  cultural  subjects 
can  be,  to  a  large  extent,  assimilated  by  the 
part-time  classes.  This  arrangement  works 
out  well  enough  so  long  as  there  are  not  too 
many  adults  in  the  class.  However,  in  the 
more  technical  classes  the  arrangement  is 
is  not  too  successful;  for  the  adult,  with  some 
experience  and  with  his  concentration,  fre¬ 
quently  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
younger  faction  of  the  part-time  class. 

In  some  of  the  commercial  classes,  the 
adult  proves  to  be  a  distinct  asset  to  the 
teacher  and  the  remainder  of  the  class.  Fre¬ 


quently  the  adult  has  had  e.xperience  in  a 
position.  By  his  example,  he  serves  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  younger  student  to  do  better  work. 
In  some  instances  the  teacher  can  use  the 
adult  as  an  auxiliary  teacher.  This  practice 
serves  to  remove  the  stigma  of  association 
with  younger  students  from  the  adults,  makes 
the  teacher's  work  lighter,  and  serves  as  an 
incentive  to  the  younger  student  to  do  better 
work.  The  success  of  this  plan,  however,  is 
dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 
If  the  adult  is  kept  too  much  in  the  lime¬ 
light,  the  general  effect  is  demoralizing  to 
the  remainder  of  the  class. 

Parf-Time  School  Facilities  Inadequate  for 
All  Adult  Education  Demands 

Such  are  the  demands  upon  the  average 
part-time  school  of  the  present  day  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  specialized 
teachers  to  meet  the  need  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents  who  desire  work  along  unusual  or  widely 
divergent  lines.  To  meet  this  situation  in  the 
smaller  schools,  special  departments  can  be  set 
up  to  deal  with  individual  requirements  of 
adults.  Here  the  individual  can  be  studied  and 
catered  to  in  a  manner  which  would  be  im¬ 
possible  in  any  other  department  of  the  school. 
Here,  the  hours  of  attendance  are  entirely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  student.  The  department 
endeavors  to  give  help  to  students  from  other 
departments  of  the  school.  The  department 
also  gives  service  to  the  working  man  who  has 
but  a  few  hours  each  day  or  week  to  give  to 
study.  Throw-outs  from  the  high  school  are 
dealt  with  and,  when  possible,  sent  back  to  the 
full-time  school.  In  some  cases,  high  school 
students  who  have  left  school  from  necessity 
of  circumstances  have  made  up  work  which 
they  needed  for  high  school  graduation  (this, 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  school 
faculty). 

The  entire  program  of  adult  education  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  of  guidance  and  supplement¬ 
ing  the  job  with  fact  material  pertaining  to  it. 
Underlying  this,  there  is  the  philosophy  that, 
“To  remain  teachable  is  one  of  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  growth — 
that  the  dogmatist  is  the  classic  example  of 
the  closed  mind.” 

[In  this  issue.  Dr.  Jessie  Graham  reviews  two 
recent  Ixxiks  on  adult  education — “.^dult  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Social  Scene,”  by  Ruth  Kolinsky ;  and 
“Social  Planning  and  Adult  Education,”  by  John 
W.  Herring.  These  reviews  will  be  found  on 
pages  249-50. — Ed.\ 
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The  Oris'm  and  Evolution  of  United  States  Law 

By  NANCY  LEA  TORMEY 

Head,  Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Ashland,  Illinois 

f  Concluded) 

Montesquieu  is  known  for  his  mem-  Treason  is  the  subject  of  the  third  section 
orable  classes  of  government — the  des-  of  this  article.  Congress  is  given  the  power 

potic  government,  the  monarchy  and  to  decide  upon  the  punishment  for  this  wrong, 

the  republic.  He  deals  with  each  type  and  its  However,  action  may  be  taken  only  after  the 

advantages.  The  democracy  particularly  ap-  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  or  after  an  open 

peals  to  us,  yet  he  explains  that  it  is  dependent  confession  at  court. 

upon  virtue.  Moreover,  in  speaking  of  free-  After  studying  the  Article  of  the  Constitu- 
dom  he  contends  that  it  concerns  one’s  own  tion  which  deals  with  the  judicial  power  of 

interests  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  United  States,  we  are  impressed  with  its 

the  rights  of  others.  adequacy.  There  w'ere  thirty-one  lawyers 

The  most  popular  of  the  philosophers,  and  among  the  members  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
no  doubt  the  most  quoted  by  American  law-  tion,  and  their  decisions  were  based  upon 
vers  is  Sir  William  Blackstone.  It  was  he  accurate  observation  of  the  legal  system  of 
who  was  the  author  of  Commentaries,  the  England. 

text-book  of  English  law  for  the  American  Originally,  each  of  the  colonial  states  had 
colonists.  its  own  legal  system.  Soon,  however,  prob¬ 

lems  arose  which  could  not  be  settled  in  a 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  local  court.  Such  cases  as  piracy  on  the  seas 

and  land  disputes  between  the  states  required 
A  report  on  the  origin  of  United  States  Law  a  more  centralized  power.  Consequently,  the 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  created. 

United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  with  the 

highest  respect  that  I  write  of  this  court.  Two  Judiciary  Plans 

It  is  the  most  eminent  legal  body  in  the  world. 

Its  authority  remains  unchallenged,  for  it  On  May  29,  1787,  the  Federal  Convention 
maintains  control  over  Federal  laws;  it  adjusts  met  to  discuss  fifteen  resolutions  concerning 
controversies  between  the  states — it  is  the  the  Constitution.  Among  these  resolutions 
supreme  court.  (presented  by  Edmund  Randolph,  Governor 

We  can  trace  the  origin  of  our  Supreme  of  Virginia)  was  a  section  dealing  with  legal 
Court  back  to  the  Constitution  of  this  coun-  power.  In  this  plan,  known  as  the  “Virginia 
try.  In  the  Third  Article,  Section  One,  the  Plan,”  it  was  suggested  that  a  national  judi- 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  ciary  be  created.  The  national  judiciary 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  permanency  of  was  to  consist  of  one  or  more  supreme  tri¬ 
office  of  the  federal  judges  is  dependent  upon  bunals  and  of  inferior  tribunals.  Provisions 
their  “good  behavior.”  were  made  whereby  the  justices  were  to  re- 

The  extent  of  power  granted  to  this  judi-  ceive  a  fixed  compensation.  The  period  of 
cial  body  is  defined  in  the  second  section,  in  office  should  be  based  upon  their  good  be- 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  the  power  is  havior. 

granted  over  all  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  “New  Jersey  Plan”  of  Mr.  Paterson 
It  has  authority  to  decide  upon  cases  regard-  varied  somewhat  from  the  above  plan;  yet  it, 
ing  ambassadors,  consuls,  etc.;  disputes  be-  too,  stated  the  tenure  of  good  conduct  and  a 
tween  states;  controversies  between  the  states  fixed  compensation. 

within  this  country,  and  difficulties  between  Numerous  debates  followed  concerning  the 
citizens  of  foreign  states.  Nor  must  we  for-  establishment  of  a  national  judiciary.  Mo- 
get  that  maritime  jurisdiction  rests  in  the  tions  were  made  to  associate  the  Executive 
hands  of  the  Supreme  Court.  with  the  judiciary  power.  Some  members  felt 
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Vnmt  rozi',  Icjt  to  ri<flit:  Asst»ciate  Justices  Louis  D.  Hrandeis  and  Willis  Van  Devanter,  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  Associate  Justices  James  C.  McReymdds  and  George  Suther¬ 
land.  Back  rozo:  AsscKiate  Justices  Owen  J.  Roberts,  Pierce  Butler,  Harlan  F.  Stone  and 

Benjamin  X.  Cardozo 


that  the  judges,  with  their  thorough  knowledge 
of  law,  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  Executive, 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  know  all  the  laws. 

Three  months  after  the  heated  disputes  of 
the  Convention,  a  report  was  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Detail.  The  Senate  was  granted 
the  right  to  appoint  justices.  The  cases  to  be 
determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  were  pri¬ 
marily  of  Federal  importance.  VV'ith  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  impeachment,  the  states  were  to 
try  their  own  criminal  cases.  By  conviction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  impeachment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
could  be  removed  from  office.  He  might  ap¬ 
point  the  judges  of  the  lower  courts,  but  he 
had  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Certain  changes  were  voted  upon  and  the 
Executive  was  given  power  to  appoint  all  Fed¬ 
eral  judges,  both  those  of  the  inferior  courts 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  appoint¬ 
ments  were  to  be  made,  however,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  was  completed  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1787.  Therein  was  contained  the 
article  creating  a  supreme  level  authority  in 
the  United  States — a  body  which  was  to  be 
unparalleled  in  any  other  nation. 

Like  all  progressive  movements,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  supreme  judicial  authority  met 
with  considerable  dissension.  The  democracy- 
loving  Patrick  Henry  felt  that  the  new  juris¬ 
diction  would  deprive  the  people  of  their  in¬ 
dependence.  He  considered  the  action  of  the 
Convention  an  oppression  of  the  poor,  because 


he  could  not  understand  how  the  justices  could 
pledge  themselves  to  the  states  and  also  to  the 
General  Government.  Madison  and  some  of 
the  other  leaders  declared  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  a  step  toward  uniformity. 

The  First  Congress  of  the  Constitution  met 
in  1789  to  discuss  the  bill  concerning  the 
instituting  of  judiciary  courts.  The  number 
of  judges  was  to  be  six,  a  Chief  Justice  and 
five  associates.  The  bill  was  approved  on 
September  24,  1789,  by  Washington.  The  first 
Judiciary  Act  had  been  established  and  the 
President  must  appoint  the  judges.  President 
Washington  appointed  the  following:  John  Jay 
for  Chief  Justice;  John  Rutledge,  James  Wil¬ 
son,  William  Cushing,  Robert  H.  Harrison, 
and  John  Blair. 

Until  March  3,  1837,  the  number  of  asso¬ 
ciate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  remained 
five.  However,  at  that  time  the  number  was 
increased  to  nine  and  nine  circuits  were  estab¬ 
lished — one  for  each  justice. 

In  1863  another  associate  justice  was  added. 
In  1866  the  number  was  decreased  to  six,  but 
increased  to  eight  in  1869.  That  same  year, 
1869,  marked  the  beginning  of  provision  for 
circuit  judges.  The  circuit  court  was  held  by 
district  judges  in  the  presence  of  one  associ¬ 
ate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Naturally,  after  Washington  had  appointed 
his  justices,  the  problem  of  court  dress  arose. 
With  the  popular  colonial  inclination  for  wigs, 
there  arose  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  justices  should  w’ear  wigs.  Moreover, 
should  the  robe  be  that  of  a  scholar?  It  was 
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decided  that  the  English  gown  should  be 
worn,  but  the  disputed  wig  should  be  dis¬ 
carded.  It  is  commendable  that,  with  styles 
changing  from  year  to  yeaf,  our  Constitution 
builders  decided  upon  a  vestment  which  would 
be  just  as  appropriate  in  1934  as  it  would 
be  in  1789. 

The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  extends  to  cases  concerning  ambassa¬ 
dors,  public  ministers,  and  consuls.  Congress 
may  divide  original  jurisdiction  with  inferior 
courts,  but  it  cannot  enlarge  it. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  laws  laid  down  by  the 


American  people  are  not  of  recent  origin.  We 
realize  that  we  are  indebted  to  other  nations 
not  only  for  our  population  but  also  for  our 
discovery,  for  our  characteristics,  and  for  our 
law.  United  States  law  is  a  blend  of  the  laws 
of  other  strong  and  influential  nations  whose 
valuable  forms  of  government  live  on  in  the 
legislative  bodies  of  succeeding  civilizations. 
Yet,  it  is  with  distinct  pride  that  we  can  turn 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  see 
that  it  is  independent  of  foreign  influence. 
It  stands  out  as  purely  American,  a  symbol 
of  the  intelligence  of  our  founders. 


of  Business  Law 


The  Socialization 


By  H.  A.  ANDRUSS 

Director,  Department  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 


The  chief  source  of  income  for  the  aver¬ 
age  consumer  citizen  is  in  the  form  of 
wages  or  salary  received  for  his  mental  or 
physical  effort.  In  expending  this  income  he 
needs  a  knowledge  of  his  legal  rights.  This  is 
especially  true  today  when  there  are  so  many 
types  of  credit  and  installment  buying.  The 
corporation  with  whom  he  deals  always  has 
the  best  legal  advice  and,  on  the  failure  of 
one  monthly  payment,  the  consumer  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  finance  company.  Radios,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  household  electrical  appliances,  and 
many  other  articles  are  sold  by  any  one  of 
several  methods  which  permit  repossession  if 
the  consumer  defaults.  This  is  but  one  in¬ 
stance  of  the  need  of  the  consumer  to  know 
what  are  his  legal  rights  in  the  business  of 
daily  living. 

The  lack  of  information  and  understanding 
is  due  largely  to  the  technical  nature  of  law 
as  practiced  by  lawyers.  However  from 
the  time  of  the  Law  Merchant  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  there  has  been  a  gradual  tendency  to  sim¬ 
plify  law  so  that  the  layman  might  under¬ 
stand  its  broader  application.  The  use  of 
Latin  phraseology  has  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum  in  the  writing  of  uniform  acts  gov¬ 
erning  negotiable  instruments,  sales,  partner¬ 
ships,  limited  partnerships,  stock  transfers, 
etc.  As  the  years  pass,  more  states  adopt 
these  uniform  laws.  All  the  states  now  have 
a  uniform  negotiable  instruments  law. 


The  fact  that  practically  all  commercial 
curricula  contain  Business  Law  for  those  high 
school  students  who  are  to  become  workers 
in  business,  is  an  evidence  that  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  business  man.  Is  it  not  equally 
true  that  all  consumers  need  a  knowledge  of 
the  interpretation  of  law  as  it  affects  daily 
living?  Will  the  gradual  simplification  of 
legal  information  permit  such  knowledge  to  be 
expressed  in  non-technical  terms  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  consumer?  If  every  citizen  pos¬ 
sesses  legal  knowledge,  will  he  not  be  more 
likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  thus 
become  a  better  observer  of  the  law? 

All  these  questions  are  suggested  by  the 
proposal  to  require  every  high  school  student 
to  take  a  course  in  business  law.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  discussion  is  to  justify  such  a 
proposal  and  to  outline  such  a  course.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  business  law,  as  offered 
to  future  producers  in  business,  must  be  re¬ 
organized  if  offered  to  consumer  citizens.  To 
avoid  being  haled  into  court  as  a  law  breaker 
or  a  violator  of  personal  rights  depends  on  a 
knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  law,  since 
ignorance  excuses  no  one.  Equally  important 
is  the  ability  to  recognize  a  cause  for  legal 
action  so  that  an  attorney  may  be  consulted. 
An  unscrupulous  lawyer  sometimes  encourages 
a  legal  action  in  order  to  get  fees.  Many  times 
plaintiffs  have  no  chance  of  success. 

Serving  on  a  jury  is  the  duty  of  every 
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citizen.  He  should  be  intelligently  trained 
for  jury  duty.  The  judge,  the  jury,  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  the  defendant,  and  the  attorneys  are  the 
stuff  of  which  the  law  is  made  when  viewed 
by  the  average  citizen.  The  President,  the 
Governor,  the  Congress,  and  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  are  symbols  representing  the  majesty  of 
the  law  far  removed.  The  true  meaning  of 
the  law  is  the  “short-wave  contact”  between 
the  citizens  and  the  court.  Just  as  socialized 
health  education  has  produced  a  healthy  phy¬ 
sical  body,  will  not  a  widespread  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  interpretation  of  law  produce  a  heal¬ 
thier  body  politic? 

Business  Law  Differs  from  Social  Studies 

Why  should  we  concern  ourselves  with  the 
training  of  future  citizens  in  business  law 
when  we  have  courses  in  history,  civics,  citi¬ 
zenship  and  sociology  for  that  purpose?  A 
counter  question  is,  are  we  altogether  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  that  we  are  getting  from 
the  existing  courses  offered  in  the  high  school 
in  the  field  of  social  studies?  The  points  of 
emphasis  in  law  are  fundamentally  different 
from  those  in  social  studies.  Some  of  these 
differences  are; 

1.  Law  is  objective  while  Social  Studies  are  of 
their  very  nature  inexact,  thus  more  or  less 
subjective. 

2.  l^w  is  fixed  at  a  point  of  time  while  Social 
Studies  are  changing. 

3.  Law  concerns  itself  with  the  interpretations 
of  laws  enacted  while  Social  Studies  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  passage  and  execution  of  laws. 

4.  Broadly  speaking,  the  scope  of  Law  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  while 
the  Social  Studies  have  no  fundamental  state¬ 
ment  to  follow. 

5.  The  meaning  of  Law  is  clear  when  it  is 
interpreted  in  relation  to  a  single  set  of  facts 
by  a  court  while  the  meaning  of  legislation  and 
execution  of  laws  is  not  always  clear  since  these 
functions  of  government  are  performed  in  a 
place  remote  from  the  average  citizen. 

The  social  studies  field  and  the  field  of 
business  law  are  interdependent.  Business  law 
in  its  social  aspect  must  draw  liberally  on  his¬ 
tory,  civics,  and  economics,  as  well  as  soci¬ 
ology. 

The  proper  place  of  law  in  the  social  order 
will  be  realized  when  it  is  recognized  as  the 
point  of  crystallization:  (1)  for  all  the  forces 
of  the  past,  as  found  in  history;  (2)  for  all 


the  forces  of  the  present,  as  found  in  our 
economic  institutions;  and  (3.)  for  all  the 
hopes  of  the  future,  as  taught  in  sociology. 
The  wider  aspect  of  law  will  serve  to  give  an 
appreciation  of  its  basic  justice  and  equality 
when  it  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  past  events, 
as  found  in  English  Common  Law  and  Equity ; 
in  the  light  of  present  happenings  under  the 
X.  R.  A.  or  the  passage  of  Uniform  Acts  gov¬ 
erning  business  transactions  by  the  several 
states;  or  in  the  light  of  the  hope  that  an 
understanding  of  individual  rights  and  duties 
as  interpreted  by  the  courts  will  keep  future 
citizens  out  of  courts  except  when  called  for 
jury  duty.  The  learning  of  the  law  so  that  it 
may  be  broken  and  its  penalties  escaped  on 
some  technical  grounds  will  then  cease.  We 
shall  no  longer,  to  keep  them  from  commit¬ 
ting  murder,  corrupting  the  public  morals,  and 
encouraging  vice,  have  gangsters  sent  to  prison 
on  charges  of  evading  the  income  tax  laws. 

The  Interprefation  of  Law 

The  treatment  of  law  in  modern  social 
studies  is  largely  a  matter  of  considering  the 
mechanics  of  the  making  of  law  and  the  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  it  is  enforced.  The  true 
meaning  of  law  lies  in  its  interpretation.  The 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  overemphasized  at  the 
e.\pense  of  the  judicial  branch.  Congress  and 
the  President  have  been  studied,  while  the 
municipal  and  the  county  courts  have  been 
neglected.  All  too  frequently,  court  visita¬ 
tion  has  not  been  preceded  by  enough  in¬ 
struction  on  trial  procedure  to  make  it  intel¬ 
ligible  to  high  school  students.  Following 
the  visitation  no  effort  has  been  made  to  find 
out  if  the  visitors  really  observed  the  law  in 
action  or  whether  they  merely  absorbed  the 
human  interest  details. 

If  the  jury  system  is  being  assailed  in  many 
quarters,  it  is  because  the  average  juror  has 
been  over-awed  by  the  majesty  of  the  court. 
Wise  verdicts  cannot  be  rendered  under  such 
conditions. 

Law  Courts  for  the  Forgotten  Man 

“Today,  as  a  practical  matter,  in  many 
American  communities  there  is  no  court  for 
the  man  without  means.  To  him  justice  is  a 
luxury,  the  entrance  fees  of  the  courts  pro¬ 
hibitive,  their  procedure  a  mystery.  The 
money  involved  may  be  needed  for  neces- 
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saries  of  life.  If  the  owner  of  such  a  claim 
must  wait  a  year  or  even  a  month  for  the 
court  to  reach  his  case  and  then  longer  still 
to  collect  judgment,  the  law  is  of  little  value 
to  him. 

“The  first  practical  attempt  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  this  need  w'as  in  1913.  A 
washer-woman  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  so  the 
story  goes,  came  to  the  attorney-general  of 
the  state  and  told  him  that  a  well-to-do  man 
for  whom  she  had  been  working  refused  to 
pay  her  $3  back  wages  and  that  she  was  un¬ 
able  to  sue  because  she  could  not  pay  the 
necessary  counsel  fees  and  costs.  The  result 
was  the  Topeka  Small  Debtors’  Court. 

“Similar  courts  now  exist  on  a  state-wide 
basis  in  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  California, 
South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Oregon. 
They  have  been  set  up  also  in  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Cleveland,  and  Spokane.  The  use 
of  these  courts  is  optional.  It  is  only  an  alter¬ 
native  to  a  regular  trial.  There  are  no  juries. 
If  a  litigant  elects  the  small-claims  branch  he 
automatically  waives  jury  trial.  Fees  and 
costs  are  scaled  down  to  little  or  nothing.  In¬ 
formality  of  procedure  is  the  keynote.  The 
judge  talks  to  the  parties  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner  and  permits  them  to  tell  their  stories  un¬ 
hampered  by  rules  of  evidence.  Lawyers  are 
not  usually  present;  their  services  are  quite 
unnecessary.’’* 

Business  Law  and  the  Cardinal  Principles 
of  Educafion 

Does  Business  Law  contribute  to  the  cardi¬ 
nal  principles  of  education?  The  “police 
power”  of  the  state  protects  public  health, 
morals,  safety  and  the  general  welfare.  The 
health  and  safety  factor  in  life  is  found  in  laws 
governing  firearms,  game,  fish,  gambling,  vice, 
speed  regulation,  child  labor,  zoning,  etc. 

Every  home  member  needs  to  know  the 
general  significance  of  deeds,  mortgages,  and 
rental  leases.  Insurance  on  the  property  and 
the  life  of  the  home  owner  and  the  bread  win¬ 
ner  is  a  family  necessity.  A  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  a  material  fact  in  applying  for  a 
policy  may  render  its  payment  impossible  in 
case  of  loss.  The  housewife  who,  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  her  own  home,  buys  a  set  of  “The 
World’s  Famous  Literary  Masterpieces”  (in 
ten  volumes)  cannot  avoid  her  contract  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  books  when  they  are 
delivered.  Bailment  or  rental  leases  under 

*Readcrs  Digest,  July,  1934,  pp.  46-47.  Quoted  by 
permission. 


which  automobiles,  radios,  and  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  are  bought  in  90  per  cent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  homes  generally  permit  the  bailor  or  lessor 
(the  seller)  to  take  possession  of  the  goods 
sold  if  one  installment  is  not  promptly  paid. 
Small  loans  from  banks  lending  on  personal 
and  household  collateral  are  sometimes  secured 
through  chattel  mortgages.  The  needs  of  the 
home  member  for  legal  knowledge  might  be 
multiplied  by  discussing  the  various  types  of 
negotiable  instruments  in  daily  use. 

A  faithful  citizen  must  know  the  law  and 
appreciate  its  meaning  before  he  can  obey  it; 
knowing  the  law  is  not  absolute  insurance  that 
the  law  w’ill  be  obeyed,  but  it  is  the  first  step, 
.^n  appreciation  of  the  difference  between 
injuries  to  society,  property,  and  persons  is 
possible  through  understanding  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  misdemeanors  and  crimes,  or  be¬ 
tween  damages  arising  from  torts  and  con¬ 
tracts.  Such  understanding  of  the  law  is  not 
only  necessary  to  citizenship  of  the  highest 
type,  but  it  also  helps  to  insure  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  juror  for  the  courts  of  tomorrow.  Labor 
strikes,  acts  of  government  officials,  divorce 
proceedings,  are  clarified  through  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  functions  of  courts  of  equity. 

The  vocational  effectiveness  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  generally  stated  in  terms  of  income. 
Economic  effectiveness  results  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  saves  a  portion  of  this  income  and 
invests  it  wisely  and  safely  for  his  declining 
years  or  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  family 
or  dependents.  Agency,  partnership,  and  cor¬ 
porations  as  forms  of  business  organizations 
have  social  significance.  Individual  invest¬ 
ment  problems  are  frequently  understood  in 
terms  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  stockholder 
and  bondholder,  or  the  policyholder  in  mutual 
life  insurance  companies. 

When  our  morning  papers  are  headlined 
with  investigations  exposing  the  irregularities 
of  influential  financiers,  do  you  think  that  the 
average  newspaper  reader  can  grasp  the  true 
meaning  of  the  investigations  without  some 
legal  knowledge?  Radio  programs,  likewise, 
demand  intelligent  listeners.  It  is  not  con¬ 
tended  that  Business  Law  is  to  be  justified 
in  the  curriculum  as  the  wisest  way  to  spend 
leisure  time,  but  it  does  have  daily  value  to 
intelligent  readers  and  listeners. 

An  opportunity  for  students  to  apply  the 
tools  of  learning  in  purposeful  activity  in  the 
w’riting  of  checks  and  other  commonly  used 
business  papers  is  provided  in  the  study  of 
law.  A  common  question  arising  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is,  “If  written  and  figure  amounts  on 
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a  check  do  not  agree,  which  governs?”  The 
Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  covers 
such  situations  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  non¬ 
technical  manner.  “How  should  checks  be 
endorsed?”  “When  should  they  be  endorsed?” 
These  questions  are  points  of  law,  but  they 
may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  filling- 
in  of  blank  forms. 

Character  is  a  composite  of  traits.  The  en¬ 
couragement  of  worth  while  traits  is  possible 
in  the  interpretation  of  justice,  equality,  and 
equity  according  to  the  legal  point  of  view. 
There  are  countless  lawgivers  and  jurists  of 
the  present  and  the  past  who  are  worthy  of 
study,  among  them:  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
William  Howard  Taft,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
James  Kent,  John  Marshall,  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  William  Blackstone,  Lord  Mansfield, 
Emperor  Justinian  and  Moses.  Arbitration  is 


a  cheap  and  sensible  method  of  settling  legal 
disputes.  This  may  be  applied  to  international 
affairs  as  it  affects  the  functioning  of  the 
World  Court  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Equi¬ 
ty  prevents  wrongs  from  occurring  or  continu¬ 
ing.  The  genesis  of  the  idea  of  equity  in  the 
chancery  or  church  courts  of  England  has  a 
definite  ethical  value. 

If  a  subject  contributes  to  each  of  the  seven 
cardinal  principles  of  education,  does  it  not 
possess  a  general  value  for  all  future  citizens 
of  a  modern  society?  Are  w'e  not  justified  in 
requiring  it  of  every  high  school  student  for 
one  semester,  or  one  year,  as  local  situations 
permit? 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  then  the  next  step  in  the  socializa¬ 
tion  of  business  law  is  to  suggest  material  for 
such  a  course  for  all  high  school  students. 


(Kext  month  Mr.  Andruss  xidll  outline  a  socialised  business  law  course.) 


Massachusetts  Presents  Annie  Carleton  Woodward 


MASS.\CHUSETTS  presents  for  election 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  in  1935  Miss  Annie  Carleton 
Woodward  of  the  Somerville  High  School 
Commercial  faculty.  A  committee  of  eminent 
educators  is  promoting  her  candidacy,  among 
them  being  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education;  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh, 


Annie  Carleton  Woodward 


President,  Boston  University;  and  Professor 
Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Harvard  University. 

Miss  Woodward  was  born  in  Duxbury,  and 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Governor  Bradford, 
Elder  Brewster,  and  John  Alden.  As  evidence 
of  her  fitness  for  the  N.E.A.  Presidency,  the 
Massachusetts  committee  calls  attention 
to  her  imposing  record  of  international  and 
national  services,  including  the  following: 

1.  President,  Massachusetts  Teachers  Fed¬ 
eration  for  five  terms,  1926-1931. 

2.  President,  New  England  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers  Association,  1927-1928. 

3.  President,  N.E.A.  Department  of  Admin¬ 
istrative  Women  in  Education,  1933. 

4.  Director,  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations,  1927-1935. 

5.  Member,  International  Society  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Education. 

6.  N.E.A.  Member,  Executive  Committee, 
Department  of  Business  Education,  1933-1934. 

7.  Member,  Pi  Gamma  Mu;  Beta  Gamma 
Sigma. 

8.  N.E.A.  Vice-President,  1920-1921. 

9.  Regional  Consultant,  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Emergency  in  Education,  1933. 

10.  N.E.A.  Delegate  to  World  Federation 
of  Education  Associations,  1923-1925-1927- 
1929-1931-1932-1933. 

11.  N.E.A.  Chairman,  International  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  1930-1934. 
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What  Trainins  Is  Necessary  for  an  Expert 

Secretary? 

By  MARGARET  SCOH  MILLER 

Manager  Employment  Agency,  Typewriter  Division,  Remington-Rand,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Before  answering  the  question,  “What 
Training  Is  Necessary  for  an  Expert 
Secretary?,”  let  us  scan  very  briefly  the 
job-market  before  and  since  the  “Crash.” 

Before  the  “Crash”  we  placed  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1,200  beginners  annually.  Between 
August  15,  1931,  and  October  31,  1933  (a 
period  of  twenty-six  and  one-half  months), 
we  received  but  twenty-one  calls.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  obvious.  With  expert  secretaries, 
whose  former  salary  scale  touched  the  $50- 
and-up  brackets,  forced  into  the  beginners’ 
field,  and  with  employers  quick  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  times,  ihe  beginners’  market 
virtually  disappeared.  This  means  that  be¬ 
ginners  will  have  to  put  up  the  fight  of  their 
lives  for  a  place  in  the  commercial  sun.  Their 
weapon?  Training  PLUSl 

Prior  to  October,  1929,  there  was  a  general 
demand,  fairly  easy  to  satisfy,  for  excellent 
mechanics,  combined  with  all  kinds  of  ridicu¬ 
lous  attributes,  depending  on  the  whim  of  the 
employer.  Today,  the  average  employer  de¬ 
mands  the  most  unheard-of  combinations  of 
skills,  whether  they  are  needed  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  or  not,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $8  to  $20 
a  week. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  practical  value 
of  an  academic  education  in  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice,  we  recently  conducted  a  survey  of  ex¬ 
perienced  secretaries,  submitting  to  them  the 
three  following  questions: 

1.  What  academic  subjects  studied  by  you 
have  been  of  practical  value  in  your  business 
career? 

2.  Which  have  been  of  no  help? 

3.  Which,  if  you  had  studied  them,  do  you 
believe  would  have  helped  you? 

That  proficiency  in  English  (literature, 
grammar,  composition,  rhetoric,  and  spell¬ 
ing)  was  of  paramount  importance,  all  em¬ 
phatically  agreed,  the  concensus  of  opinion 
being  that  there  is  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  in 
the  secretarial  field  for  anyone  not  in  abso¬ 
lute  command  of  English. 


Margarkt  Scott  Miller 


Let  us  read  some  of  their  statements: 

1.  Practically  all  subjects  are  necessary. 
Predominating  are  English  literature  and 
grammar;  of  importance  are  mathematics, 
ethics,  and  even  ancient  history.  I  have  had 
the  experience  where,  much  to  my  embar¬ 
rassment,  my  employers  quoted  passages  from 
the  writings  of  great  men.  Merely  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  couldn’t  drawing,  cooking,  and  sew¬ 
ing  be  given  less  time?  [Drawing  and  sewing 
are  valuable  aids  to  personal  appearance.] 

2.  All  branches  of  English  are  essential  in 
office  work,  since  an  increasing  percentage  of 
busy  executives  depend  on  the  astuteness  and 
clear-headedness  of  their  secretaries  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  spelling,  correct  grammar,  and  the 
ability  to  build  up  synonyms  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

3.  Training  in  English  and  grammar  is  es¬ 
sential  in  the  case  of  taking  dictation  from 
foreigners,  as  they  twist  their  words  and 
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phrases  peculiarly,  and  sometimes  omit  essen¬ 
tial  words,  or  insert  superfluous  ones. 

4.  Doctors  are  notoriously  poor  spellers 
and  poor  in  English,  except  those  of  the  old 
school,  who  contribute  most  of  the  worthwhile 
medical  literature  and  do  not  employ  “ghost” 
writers. 

5.  Mathematics  and  science  aid  in  straight 
thinking. 

6.  Historical  biographies  and  novels  aid  in 
meeting  and  judging  people. 

7.  Of  great  value  to  me  are  the  courses  I 
had  in  office  practice  and  general  business 
deportment  or  etiquette.  History,  more  so 
than  any  other  subject,  has  aided  me  in  clear, 
constructive  thinking.  Certainly  no  intelli¬ 
gent  office  worker  can  dispense  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  current  events.  Ev'er>’  position  calls 
for  an  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  trend  of 
the  times.  Current  events  affect  every  line 
of  business  In  my  work  with  a  textile  con¬ 
cern,  the  news  of  floor  taxes  appearing  every 
day  in  the  newspapers,  together  with  the  effect 
on  the  industry’,  kept  this  particular  office  in 
a  state  of  tense  excitement.  Had  I  neglected 
to  follow  the  current  happenings  regarding 
this  subject,  I  sadly  fear  my  dictation  would 
have  suffered,  for  certainly  the  terms  were 
strange  to  me. 

8.  Mathematics  are  essential.  .■Mmost  ev¬ 
ery  position  of  importance  involves  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  accounts,  petty  cash,  personal 
accounts  of  employers,  making  out  checks, 
exercising  power  of  attorney,  etc.  .\lgebra 
increased  my  ability  to  see  problems  clearly. 

9.  Simple  addition,  subtraction  and  di¬ 
vision,  fractions,  percentage,  principal  and 
interest,  are  absolutely  necessary. 

10.  In  a  non-legal  office  the  drawing  up  of 
legal  papers — affidavits,  receipts  covering  par¬ 
tial-payment  accounts,  etc. — often  is  required. 

11.  Geography  is  valuable.  Most  busy 
employers  or  executives,  when  dictating  letters 
addressed  to  principal  cities  in  this  country 
or  Europe,  will  omit  the  country  in  which  the 
particular  city  is  located — expecting  you  to 
know  it.  [Employers  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  leave  addresses  incomplete.  A  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  our  registrants  give 
street  numbers,  omitting  borough  or  town, 
even  when  in  another  state.  They  also  abbre¬ 
viate  their  telephone  exchanges,  which,  too 
often,  necessitates  search  by  the  person  trying 
to  reach  them.] 

12.  A  two-year  foreign  language  course  is 
no  help  at  all.  A  language,  to  be  of  any  prac¬ 


tical  use,  should  be  studied  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  that. 

[The  foregoing  statement  might  be  modi¬ 
fied.  A  case  comes  to  mind  of  a  person,  with 
a  good  foundation  in  French,  who  took  Span¬ 
ish  during  a  summer  session.  The  first  year’s 
work  was  covered  in  the  six  weeks’  period. 
Four  months  later  that  person  was  called  for 
war  service;  one  of  the  skills  needed  was  suf¬ 
ficient  Spanish  to  check  certain  translations. 
The  summer  course  proved  fully  adequate  for 
the  purpose.] 

13.  English  composition  helps  me  to  think 
straight  and  transfer  to  paper  what  is  in  my 
mind.  [If  business  English  is  taught  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Duncan  of  Columbia  University’s 
School  of  Journalism  taught  it,  I  know  of  no 
better  mental  discipline  or  brain  developer. 
.■\mong  other  skills  he  developed  was  a  news¬ 
paper  style  of  writing,  a  most  excellent  exer¬ 
cise  in  enforcing  comprehensive  terseness  that 
presents  essential  information  interestingly. 
Apropos  of  English,  it  would  seem  that  the 
best  English  skills  would  be  produced  under 
the  combined  supervision  of  the  Academic  and 
Commercial  English  Faculties.] 

14.  Psychology  is  an  ever-increasing  help 
in  that  it  gives  a  secretary  an  insight  into  mat¬ 
ters  of  diplomacy,  and  enables  her  to  be  of 
assistance  in  interviews,  thus  giving  a  busy 
executive  many  free  breathing  hours.  [Psy¬ 
chology  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  this  sur¬ 
vey  as  of  practical  value  in  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice.] 

15.  [A  medical  secretary.]  Like  many  oth¬ 
ers,  I  have  been  helped  so  much  by  the  study 
of  psychology.  It  has  made  me  “thought  con¬ 
scious.”  I  no  longer  rely  mainly  upon  intuition 
as  in  earlier  years.  Briefly,  it  has  helped  me 
to  know  what  the  other  person  is  thinking, 
and  has  made  me  much  more  diplomatic.  If 
there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where  Grade-A 
diplomacy  is  required,  it  is  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  A  study  of  Art  has  made  me  more 
precise,  accurate  and  careful  of  detail.  Just 
one  line  can  spoil  an  entire  composition.  And 
the  same  is  true,  in  a  slightly  different  way,  in 
office  routine. 

16.  Bookkeeping,  where  there  is  no  room 
for  errors  however  slight,  has  taught  me  the 
value  of  accurateness  and  precision.  It  has 
been  of  great  value  to  me  in  preparing  a  week¬ 
ly  budget  that  really  works. 

[Next  month  Miss  Miller  will  give  the 
creeds  of  successful  secretaries. — £</.] 
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Content  of  a  Course  in  Consumer  Economics 

By  RAY  G.  PRICE 

Horace  Mann  School,  Gary,  Indiana 


IT  has  long  been  the  purpose  of  business 
education  to  give  the  student  a  vocational 
business  training  and  a  social-economic 
business  training.  Commercial  education  has 
been  more  or  less  successful  in  its  attempt  at 
vocational  training.  The  vocational  purpose 
of  commercial  education  has  been  well  em¬ 
phasized,  possibly  overemphasized,  in  the 
training  of  certain  types  of  workers,  while 
the  social-economic  purpose  has  been  some¬ 
what  neglected. 

Social-economic  education  is  usually  thought 
of  as  furnishing  information  concerning  phases 
of  business  which  affect  every  member  of  soci¬ 
ety.  Tt  is  a  study  of  the  relationships  between 
the  business  institutions  of  the  community 
and  the  citizens  of  the  community.  Business 
education  does,  to  some  extent,  provide  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  various  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness  through  such  courses  as  business  organi¬ 
zation,  marketing,  business  law,  finance,  junior 
business  training,  etc.  However,  in  our  social- 
ecoYiomic  business  training,  the  production  side 
of  economic  education  has  been  stressed  with 
little  regard  for  consumption. 

Consumption  is  a  grave  social-economic 
problem  with  which  education  must  concern 
itself.  The  schools  are  only  half  doing  their 
job  when  all  the  time  is  spent  on  problems  of 
the  producer  to  the  neglect  of  those  of  the 
consumer.  Why  is  it  that  we  attempt  to  teach 
our  boys  and  girls  the  art  of  making  money 
and  teach  them  nothing  about  how  to  spend 
that  money?  Our  production  shows  that  we 
are  doing  our  part  well  in  that  respect,  but 
our  consumption  knowledge  tells  an  altogether 
different  story. 

There  undoubtedly  is  as  much  need  for  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  buy  as  how  to  sell,  of 
how  to  invest  the  family  surplus  as  how  banks 
and  corporations  invest  their  surpluses,  of 
how  to  budget  the  family  or  personal  income 
as  how  business  budgets  its  income.  Infor¬ 
mation  for  the  consumer,  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  producer,  must  be  included  as  a 
part  of  social-economic  education  if  we  are 
to  retain  our  present  standard  of  living. 


Our  present  social-economic  courses  need  to 
be  reorganized  to  conform  with  this  new  con¬ 
ception  of  social  business  education  so  as  to 
educate  for  intelligent  consuming  as  well  as 
making  and  selling. 

Plight  of  the  Consumer 

The  consumer  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
when  he  goes  into  the  market  to  buy.  He  is 
pitted  against  a  skillful  array  of  professional 
salesmen  and  advertisers.  What  chance  has 
the  uninformed  buying  public  against  these  too 
often  unscrupulous  masters  of  the  art  of  sell¬ 
ing. 

A  buyer  can  beware  only  if  he  has  some  in¬ 
dependent  check  on  what  the  seller  tells  him. 
It  is  all  right  for  a  horse-trader  to  gloss  over 
a  horse’s  age  when  the  horse  stands  there  for 
any  buyer  to  inspect  his  teeth.  But  the  con¬ 
sumer  cannot  look  at  the  teeth  of  a  package  of 
breakfast  food,  a  bottle  of  mouthwash,  a  can 
of  peas,  or  the  multitude  of  synthetic  mate¬ 
rials  that  masquerade  under  misleading  names. 
If  the  modern  consumer  is  to  be  as  good  a  bar¬ 
gainer  as  was  his  grandfather  among  his  cro¬ 
nies  at  the  village  store,  he  must  be  told  what 
he  is  buying,  for  in  most  cases  he  can  not  find 
out  for  himself,  while  the  seller  has  at  his 
disposal  the  scientific  means  for  knowing  more 
about  what  he  sells  than  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  those  with  whom  his  grandfather 
dealt.  W'ithout  accurate  information  supplied 
to  him  by  the  seller,  the  buyer  is  not  an  equal 
party  to  the  bargain  but  is  almost  wholly  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  terms  which  the  seller  lays  down.* 

The  consumer  is  unquestionably  in  need  of 
help.  The  school  can  do  much  toward  rescu¬ 
ing  him  by  arming  him  with  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  to  make  him  a  wise  spender  of  whatever 
income  he  may  be  able  to  secure. 

Proposed  Content  of  Course  for  Consumers 

The  outline  which  is  to  follow  is  suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive.  Its  purpose  is  a  hum¬ 
ble  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  sug- 

‘  VV'are,  Caroline  F.,  “Implementing  the  Consumer,” 
Surrey  Graphic,  February,  1934. 
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gcst  what  is  believed  to  be  a  practical  and 
concrete  outline  of  a  course  in  consumer  eco¬ 
nomics.  It  is  hoped  that  with  this  modest 
beginning,  others  will  see  the  task  confronting 
us,  and  that  through  our  combined  efforts,  the 
course  may  become  progressively  stronger  and 
better  until,  eventually  a  really  worthwhile 
course  is  an  actuality. 

The  writer  also  recognizes  such  controver¬ 
sial  issues  as:  Should  consumer  education  be 
taught  as  a  separate  and  distinct  course,  or 
should  it  be  integrated  with  social  business 
subjects?  What  is  the  responsibility  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  with  respect  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer? 

No  attempt  is  made  to  determine  how  the 
material  should  be  taught  or  what  part  should 
be  handled  by  the  commercial  department,  the 
social  science  department,  the  home  econom¬ 
ics  department,  and  the  science  department. 
While  these  questions  of  how  the  work  can 
best  be  taught  and  the  proper  division  of  labor 
between  departments  are  vital  and  must  be 
decided  before  we  can  have  effective  consumer 
education,  they  must  be  considered  at  another 
time. 

UNIT  I 

CONSUMPTION  .\Nn  ITS  SOCI.\L  AND 

ECONOM IC  SIGNIFICANCE 

A.  Principles  of  Consumption 

1.  Social  Wants 

a.  Language 

b.  Religion 

c.  (government  and  law 

d.  Forms  of  art 

e.  Sports  and  play 

f.  Health 

g.  Family  and  sex  customs 

2.  Factors  Influencing  Consumer  Choice 

a.  Fundamental  Wants 

( 1 )  The  desire  to  live 

(2)  The  desire  for  food  and  drink 

(3)  Love  of  the  opposite  sex 

(4)  Love  of  children 

(5)  Desire  for  companionship  and 
friendship 

(6)  The  desire  of  recognition 

(7)  Other  desires 

b.  Purchasing  power 

c  Habit  and  custom 

(1.  Fashion 

e.  Availability  of  goods 

f.  Sales  promotion 

g.  Competition 

h.  Monopoly 

i.  Good  will 
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Unit  I  and  II  should  give  the  student  a 
general  background  of  consumption  economics 
and  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
individual  as  a  consumer.  The  remainder  of 
the  outline  will  be  concerned  with  making 
the  consumer  a  better  buyer. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  B.  E.NV.  Transcription  Club 

Editor,  HELEN  REYNOLDS 

Associate  Professor  of  Commercial  Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens 

IX  the  September  issue,  the  Business  Education  W  orld  inauj^iirated  a 
monthly  service  to  shorthand  teachers  that  will  he  of  inestimahle  value  to 
them  in  improving  the  teaching  of  transcri])tion.  Instead  of  following  the 
customary  procedure  of  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  present,  through  the  medium  of  this  club,  a  monthly  symposium  of  the 
methods  used  by  a  large  number  of  superior  teachers  of  transcription.  The 
subjects  discussed  will  follow  each  other  iu  logical  se(|ueuce. 

Our  readers  are  urged  to  contribute  to  the  discussions,  to  commeut  ou 
the  discussion  of  the  preceding  month,  and  to  present  to  the  Club  for  group 
consideration  other  problems  which  seem  to  them  to  he  of  outstanding  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  teaching  of  transcription.  .Address  your  correspondence  to  the 
B.  E.  \y.  Transcription  Club,  270  Madison  .Avenue,  New  ^’ork  City. 

OCTOBER  DISCUSSIONS  SUMMARIZED 


Many  valuable  discussions  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber  topic  of  the  Transcription  Club, 
“How  Can  a  Pupil’s  .Ability  to  Grasp 
Meaning  in  Dictation  Be  Improved,”  were 
contributed.  .A  brief  summary  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  follow. 

1.  The  importance  of  using  dictation  mate¬ 
rial  organized  into  “connected  or  sequential 
business  or  other  life  experiences  so  that  a  pupil 
can  get  enough  of  the  experience  in  its  actual 
process  of  development  to  enable  him  to  deal 
intelligently  with  cause  and  effect. 

2.  The  use  of  tests  to  determine  what  the 
pupil’s  comprehension  scores  are. 

3.  If  dictation  is  begun  early  enough  in  the 
pupil’s  learning  of  transcription,  his  ability  to 
grasp  meanings  will  develop  as  his  shorthand 
writing  ability  develops. 

4.  .Avoid  an  evenly-timed  monotone  in  dic¬ 
tating.  If  the  dictation  is  so  monotonous  as  to 
sound  like  the  pronunciation  of  a  series  of  unre¬ 
lated  words,  then  the  pupil  will  transcribe  a 
meaningless  series  of  words. 

5.  Pupil  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  dic¬ 
tation  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  student’s 
ability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  .the  material 


dictated.  It  is  suggeste<l  that  we  make  use  of 
illustrative  material  on  bulletin  boards,  to  dic¬ 
tate  and  discuss  news  items,  to  discuss  briefly 
with  students  the  setting  of  the  material 
dictated. 

6.  The  standard  of  the  transcription  should  be 
a  usable,  mailable  transcription  rather  than  a 
percentage  of  accuracy. 

7.  Continuously  develop  the  pupil’s  ability  to 
hear  accurately.  Give  oral  instructions  as  an 
effective  device  in  developing  this  ability. 
Dictate  five  different  letters  rather  than  repeat 
one  letter  five  times  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
pupil  alert  to  hear  accurately  what  is  dictated. 

8.  Increase  the  pupil’s  familiarity  with  words 
by  means  of  intensive  word  study. 

The  following  comment  is  made  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  last  month  by  one  of  our  contribu¬ 
tors: 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison  that  once 
is  enough  in  dictation.  Repetition  should  not  be 
overdone,  but  it  should  have  a  place  in  speed 
building.  How  does  Mr.  Harrison  use  key 
words  to  indicate  grammatical  construction? 

Mrs.  Emma  Felter’s  suggestion  about  related 
business  letters  is  a  very  good  one. — G.  Ji\ 
Cowan. 


I  have  always  held  to  the  plan  that  commercial  education  is  sufficiently  far  along  that  the 
symposium  plan  of  bringing  to  bear  the  connections  and  experiences  of  commercial  teachers  either 
through  convention  programs  or  the  editorial  pages  is  a  method  to  be  encouraged.  I  have  noted  with 
much  interest  the  way  you  have  developed  your  editorial  policy  to  encourage  this  plan,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  cooperate  in  every  way. — J.  O.  Malott. 
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Dictation  and  Transcription  at  Ohio  University 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  we  have  added  a  most  valuable  feature  to  the 
B  E  \V  Transcription  Chih  discussion — a  series  of  articles  on  “How  We 
Teach  Transcription  at  Our  School.”  Each  article  will  give  a  complete 
j)icture  of  the  teaching  process  followed  in  that  school.  To  start  the  series, 
we  have  asked  the  editor  of  this  department,  iMiss  Helen  Reynolds,  and 
her  co-worker  at  Ohio  University.  Miss  Helen  Engels,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Secretarial  Science,  to  describe  their  course.  They  have  done  an 
excellent  job.  Up  icitli  our  transcription  standards! — C.  I.  B. 


D1CT.\TI0X  and  Transcription  is  an  ad¬ 
vanced  course  at  Ohio  University.  Only 
students  who  have  a  mastery  of  short¬ 
hand  principles  and  some  e.xperience  in 
transcription  are  admitted.  The  class  meets 
for  two  hours  a  day,  four  days  a  week.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  hour,  ordinarily,  the  time  is  spent 
in  continuous  dictation  and  reading  back  of 
practiced  and  unfamiliar  matter,  in  an  effort 
to  increase  the  rate  at  which  students  are  able 
to  take  dictation.  Where  any  evidence  of  un¬ 
familiarity  with  principles  or  shorthand  vocab¬ 
ulary  exists,  remedial  exercises  and  dictation 
are  included.  .■Xs  preparation  for  this  class, 
students  are  given  definite  assignments  to  be 
practiced  until  they  can  be  written  and  read 
back  at  the  rate  of  speed  required  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time. 

Each  day  an  article  of  approximately  three 
hundred  words  is  dictated  for  transcription. 
The  Gregg  Writer,  60-word  transcription  tests 
are  frequently  used.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  semester,  for  several  days,  this  transcript 
material  is  dictated  at  about  sixty  words  a 
minute  in  order  to  give  students  a  chance  to 
recover  from  the  long  vacation — especially 
those  students  who  have  not  been  using  their 
shorthand  during  the  summer  recess.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  review  is  necessary  here. 
The  situation  is  also  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  students  have  different  backgrounds. 
Some  have  had  two  years  of  shorthand  in  the 
high  school  from  which  they  were  graduated 
the  preceding  June.  Some  have  had  one  year 
in  college.  In  some  instances  one  or  more 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  student  has  had 
any  shorthand.  The  early  part  of  the  semes¬ 
ter  must  be  devoted,  therefore,  to  the  equali¬ 
zation  of  these  varying  abilities  resulting  from 
differences  in  preparation.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  a  systematic  review  of  the 
basic  Gregg  principles  by  means  of  the  “5,000 
Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms.”  It  is  re¬ 


quired  that  this  list  be  correctly  mastered  on 
the  automatic  level,  both  as  isolated  words 
and  at  a  60-word  dictation  speed. 

Preparation  for  transcribing  during  the  first 
few  weeks  is  in  the  form  of  class  discussion  of 
the  material — the  dictation  is  read  silently  by 
all  the  class  and  punctuation  inserted.  It  is 
then  read  aloud  meaningfully  by  some  mem¬ 
ber,  and  punctuation,  spelling,  terms,  and  sub¬ 
ject  matter  are  discussed. 

The  mechanics  of  handling  the  actual  tran¬ 
scripts  are  definitely  set  up.  Students  are  not 
allowed  to  erase  on  the  daily  transcripts.  All 
begin  writing  at  the  same  time,  all  finish  the 
complete  transcript,  and  the  total  time  con¬ 
sumed  is  recorded  by  the  instructor.  Rates  in 
transcription,  as  well  as  quality  of  transcript, 
are  considered  in  evaluating  the  student’s 
work.  The  transcription  form  required  is  the 
standard  for  manuscript  work — double  spac¬ 
ing  with  lines  about  70  spaces  long,  para¬ 
graphs  indented. 

The  daily  transcripts  are  graded  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  considerations:  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  spelling,  punctuation,  omis¬ 
sions,  misunderstandings,  failure  to  hear 
dictation,  and  failure  to  interpret  dictation 
correctly. 

When  the  student  hands  in  his  completed 
transcript,  the  transcript  of  the  day  before  is 
returned  to  him  for  correction.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  he  is  to  look  up  the  correct  spelling 
of  all  misspelled  words,  punctuate  accurately 
where  he  has  made  errors  of  this  kind,  correct 
shorthand  outlines,  and  practice  to  correct 
typewriting  errors.  Those  students  who  fin¬ 
ish  the  day’s  transcription  early,  work  on  this 
remedial  assignment  while  the  other  students 
complete  their  transcripts.  Some  time  must  be 
allowed  so  that  all  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  necessary  correc¬ 
tions. 

In  evaluating  the  students’  papers,  all  er- 
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rors  arc  counted  as  of  the  same  weight — any¬ 
thing  that  detracts  from  the  correct  transcript 
is  an  error.  Total  errors  are  then  ranked, 
as  is  also  the  transcription  time,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  grade  is  determined  by  his  class  rank 
on  these  two  counts.  The  practice  of  rank¬ 
ing  students  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  grades  is  used  instead  of  the  traditional 
percentage  method,  so  as  to  approximate  the 
business  standard.  The  percentage  basis  is 
highly  artificial,  is  never  computed  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  gives  the  student  a  low  standard — 
90  per  cent,  for  instance,  is  a  fairly  good 
grade  in  most  studies,  but  a  90  per  cent  accu¬ 
rate  transcript  is  unmailable.  Stenographers 
in  business  are  ranked  as  good  or  fair  or  poor, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  students  to  appreciate 
this  fact  while  in  school. 

At  least  twice  a  week  the  transcripts  can 
be  checked  by  the  students  themselves.  This 
serves  two  valuable  purposes;  It  helps  to  point 
out  to  the  student  his  weaknesses  while  the 
whole  situation  is  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  and 
it  frees  the  teacher  from  much  time-consum¬ 
ing.  and  not  too  productive,  paper  checking  of 
a  routine  character.  The  analysis  of  the  errors 
gives  the  teacher  the  material  which  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  period.  Sometimes  this  consists  entirely 
of  remedial  shorthand  instruction;  sometimes, 
typewriting  practice,  spelling  drills,  corrective 
work  in  business  English;  or  a  combination  of 
all  these.  Some  of  the  typewriting  practice 
is  designed  to  help  the  student  to  control  his 
typing  by  syllables  and  words,  as  an  aid  in 
increasing  his  transcribing  speed  and  accuracy. 

On  Monday  of  each  week,  two  sets  of  notes 
are  dictated — those  to  be  transcribed  the  next 
hour,  and  those  to  be  transcribed  the  next 
week.  The  notes  for  later  transcription  are 
dictated  at  a  slower  rate  than  those  which 
are  to  be  transcribed  immediately.  They  are 
collected  by  the  instructor  and  returned  to  the 
student  on  the  day  on  which  they  are  to  be 
transcribed.  On  Wednesday  of  each  week 
enough  letters,  memoranda,  etc.,  for  an  entire 
period  of  transcription  are  dictated.  On  this 
day,  the  student  writes  letters  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  carbon  copies  and  envelopes,  makes  out 
file  cards,  memoranda,  tabulations,  etc.,  as  he 
would  be  expected  to  do  in  an  office.  Letters 
are  single  spaced,  indented  or  blocked,  and 
the  student  must  rely  on  his  judgment  as  to 
the  placing  of  each  letter  on  the  letterhead. 
A  well-placed,  mailable  letter  is  the  objective, 
and  no  specific  instructions  are  given  as  to  the 
point  of  beginning  or  the  width  of  margins 


for  a  letter  of  any  given  length.  Since  this 
work  is  to  be  commercially  acceptable  when  it 
is  handed  in,  all  necessary  corrections  are 
made  by  the  student.  The  student’s  rate  is 
figured  on  his  total  production  in  the  total 
time  allowed  for  transcription.  Again,  his 
accomplishment  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  his 
class  rank. 

With  a  beginning  speed  of  60  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  a  minimum  speed  of  80  MUST  be  reached 
for  college  credit  by  the  end  of  the  first 
semester,  the  objective  being  100;  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  100  MUST  be  attained  for 
credit,  but  most  of  the  students  work  for  120, 
and  140  has  been  attained.  These  speeds  in¬ 
dicate  minimum  and  maximum  attainments 
for  the  course.  Definite  step-ups  in  speed  are 
made  at  relatively  regular  intervals.  As  yet, 
the  transcription  rate  has  not  been  stand¬ 
ardized,  but  on  the  basis  of  good  results,  it 
is  set  tentatively  at  35  to  40  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  The  instructors  hope  to  raise  this  rate 
by  more  carefully  planned  and  supervised 
work  during  the  transcription  period. 

The  bases  for  judging  accomplishment  of 
the  standards  in  taking  dictation  are  the  Gregg 
Writer  transcription  tests  published  monthly 
in  the  Gregg  News  Letter.  The  daily  dicta¬ 
tion  for  transcription  is  frequently  a  test  from 
previous  years.  The  monthly  Gregg  News 
Letter  is  always  saved,  and  one  of  the  tests 
of  the  prevailing  class  speed  is  dictated  as  new 
matter  to  be  transcribed.  The  dictation  is 
read  from  the  Gregg  News  Letter,  but  the 
class  has  no  knowledge  of  the  date  of  its 
issuance.  Thus,  when  once  a  month  the  dic¬ 
tation  is  really  from  the  current  month’s  series 
of  tests,  the  students  treat  it  as  daily  work. 
This  eliminates  the  paralyzing  effects  of  fear 
and  anxiety,  which  so  frequently  accompany 
a  test;  it  also  raises  the  standard  of  daily 
work  that  the  carelessness  which  otherwise 
might  attend  routine  work  is  reduced. 

Opportunity  is  always  given  those  students 
who  have  not  been  awarded  the  certificate  at 
a  lower  speed  to  take  that  test  each  month. 
But  when  the  class  is  working  on  100-word 
matter,  the  current  test  at  this  rate  is  dic¬ 
tated  to  the  entire  class  and  must  be  tran¬ 
scribed  by  all,  and  the  transcripts  checked  in 
accordance  with  the  Gregg  Writer  directions 
for  checking.  This  furnishes  a  basis  for 
rating  the  class  work  for  that  particular  day, 
and  also  gives  an  incentive  to  the  students 
to  strive  for  higher  attainments. 

The  Gregg  Writer  standards  for  the  certifi¬ 
cates  are  raised,  however,  for  all  tests — the 
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maximum  number  of  errors  allowed  for  the 
60-word  certificate  is  10  instead  of  15;  for  the 
80-word,  15  instead  of  20,  for  the  100-word, 
20  instead  of  25,  etc.  The  students  agree 
that  college  standards  should  be  higher,  and 
one  frequently  asks  that  his  qualifying  tran¬ 
script  be  withheld  in  the  hope  that  next  month 
the  number  of  errors  made  will  be  even  less. 

This  plan,  as  brietly  described  here,  has 


been  developed  with  the  idea  of  training  stu¬ 
dents  to  produce  commercially  acceptable 
transcripts  at  a  commercially  acceptable  rate 
from  dictation  at  speeds  sufficiently  high  to 
prepare  them  for  any  ordinary  demand.  It 
is  far  from  perfect,  but  the  instructors  using 
it  are  constantly  making  adjustments,  as  the 
need  arises,  in  their  effort  to  train  highly 
skilled  stenographers. 


Topic  for  November — Of  What  Should  the  Subject  Matter 
of  Dictation  at  Various  Levels  Consist? 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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1 


This  article  is  an  attempt  to  understand 
what  we  mean  by  “dictation  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  levels.”  It  is  really  a  challenge  to 
the  thought  that  worth-while  shorthand  teach¬ 
ing — that  is,  level  of  dictation — and  under¬ 
standing  difficulty  can  ever  be  other  than  at  a 
student’s  mental-grasp  level.  Therefore,  it  is 
a  challenge  to  the  thinking  that  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  training  may  properly  determine  the 
desirability  of  dictating  material  below  the 
learning  rate  of  a  pupil. 

It  seems  that  we  could  agree  that — 

1.  The  drill  skills  in  transcription  are  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  accepted  drill  skills  of  written  lan¬ 
guage — grammatical  construction,  punctuation, 
and  spelling ;  and  that  these  difficulties  do  not 
change  on  account  of  the  tools  used  for  recording. 

2.  That  understanding  can  exist  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  a  situation  in  which  grammatical 
construction,  punctuation,  and  spelling  do  not 
conform  to  good  usage. 

3.  That  society  has  organized  its  attempts 
to  educate  by  arranging  its  material  at  Probable- 


lx‘arning-Rate  levels.  W’itness  the  kindergarten, 
the  bedtime  stories,  the  juvenile  department  of 
our  libraries,  etc.;  and  that  the  mental  grasp  of 
a  transcription  class  is  on  a  high-school  level 
of  understanding. 

4.  That  88  to  92  per  cent  of  dictated  material 
is  written  by  385  brief  Gregg  forms,  and  the 
additional  forms  for  the  1,000  most  frequent 
words.  Therefore,  sufficient  repetition  practice 
on  brief  forms  and  common  words  is  always 
present  in  all  material. 

5.  That  the  real  problem  in  shorthand  teach¬ 
ing  is  acquiring  mental  grasp.  Therefore,  it  is 
unthinkable  to  contend  that  we  can  drill  pupils 
in  mental  grasp  below  their  acquired  informa¬ 
tion  level. 

If  we  agree  quite  generally  to  the  above 
statements,  we  must,  it  seems,  immediately 
doubt  the  value  of  miscellaneous  materials  in 
the  early  stages  of  shorthand  learning.  There 
is  no  thought  content  in  “nonsense”  sen¬ 
tences,  and  perhaps  no  challenging  thought 
content  in  a  business  letter  expressed  in  sim¬ 
ple  sentences,  edited  to  contain  only  the  most 
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frequently  occurring  words.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  suitable  dictation  level  other 
than  a  pupil’s  probable  learning  level,  in  good 
shorthand  teaching. 

As  a  student’s  meaning  grasp  is  synonymous 
with  his  I.  Q. — Probable  Learning  Rate — and 
as  we  have  already  agreed  that  understand¬ 
ing  is  the  real  shorthand  problem,  does  it  not 
follow  that  we  should  be  as  jealous  of  the 
dictation — material  level  as  is  the  English 
teacher,  whose  chief  task  is  to  strengthen 
meaning  grasp?  You  cannot  strengthen  by 
inviting  weakness. 

It  seems,  then,  that  any  dictation  at  the 
mental-grasp  level  of  the  class  would  be  accep¬ 
table.  As  vocabulary  building  and  under¬ 
standing  are  required  goals  in  shorthand  train¬ 
ing,  any  arrangement  of  material  according  to 
businesses  could  not  change  this  level,  and 
as  the  proper  defense  for  studying  shorthand 
is  “means  of  earning  a  livelihood,”  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  its  functioning  could  be  greatly 
increased  by  further  subdividing  into  busi¬ 
nesses  to  fit  local  industries — all  still  without 
changing  understanding  difficulty. — E.  IP. 
Harrison. 

2 

The  choice  of  subject  matter  for  dicta¬ 
tion  in  shorthand  must  always  depend 
largely  upon  the  maturity  and  interest  of  the 
pupils.  However,  there  are  certain  general 
guides  which  may  be  followed  in  most  cases. 

Beginmng  Shorthand.  In  beginning  work 
the  dictation  material  is  necessarily  limited  to 
words  that  will  illustrate  the  principles  studied. 
It  is  important  on  the  completion  of  each 
lesson  to  introduce  new  material  giving  addi¬ 
tional  practice  on  the  theory  covered.  Repe¬ 
tition  of  practiced  material  is  of  course  im¬ 
portant  to  make  brief  forms  automatic  and 
to  fix  principles  firmly  in  mind,  but  the  test  of 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  understands  the  rules 
comes  when  he  attempts  to  apply  his  knowl¬ 
edge  to  new  material. 

At  the  earliest  possible  time,  dictation  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  used  which  will  carry  some 
interest  for  the  pupil;  business  letters  ar¬ 
ranged  in  logical  sequence  dealing  with  simple, 
real  situations,  and  short  articles  sufficiently 
simple  in  construction  and  meaning  to  allow 
the  pupil  to  concentrate  on  his  writing  of 
legible  shorthand  notes. 

Intermediate  Shorthand.  At  this  point,  dic¬ 
tation  material  should  combine  business  let¬ 


ters,  literature  written  in  simple  clear  style, 
articles  on  current  events  or  popular  science; 
in  fact,  as  many  different  varieties  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  should  be  included  as  time  allows.  If 
the  pupil  is  to  be  trained  for  verbatim  re¬ 
porting  as  well  as  for  stenographic  work,  he 
needs  practice  on  vocabularies  other  than 
those  dealing  exclusively  with  business. 

With  a  firm  foundation  in  theory,  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  general  business  terms,  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  develop  his  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  vocabulary  on  the  job.  The  vocabulary 
should  not  be  limited  to  any  number  of  most- 
used  words.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  much 
practice  will  be  given  on  the  commonest  words 
and  phrases,  but  as  has  been  said,  the  measure 
of  the  pupil's  skill  in  the  use  of  shorthand  is 
his  ability  to  apply  theory  correctly  to  un¬ 
practiced  and  unfamiliar  matter. 

We  make  a  mistake  in  trying  to  keep  dic¬ 
tation  material  within  the  life  experience  of 
the  pupil.  Our  problem  as  teachers  is  to 
lead  the  pupil  on  to  broader  lines  of  thinking, 
to  encourage  him  to  think  beyond  his  experi¬ 
ence,  to  imagine  new  situations  and  his  re¬ 
actions  to  them.  We  can  dictate  articles 
which  will  interest  the  pupil  enough  to  make 
him  ask  questions  about  causes  and  results, 
which  will  stimulate  his  thinking  about  what 
he  has  written.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  dictation  dealing  with  honesty,  the  road 
to  success,  the  value  of  hard  work  and  its 
rewards,  and  such  praiseworthy  topics  pro¬ 
duces  utter  boredom  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  effect  on  the  teacher. 

Advanced  Shorthand.  As  the  pupil  reaches 
the  advanced  classes  of  shorthand,  more  dif¬ 
ficult  business  matter  may  be  used,  together 
with  newspaper  editorials,  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  such  as  the  Reader’s  Digest,  techni¬ 
cal  scientific  articles,  testimony,  literature, 
and  anything  which  will  aid  the  pupil  to  im¬ 
prove  his  ability  to  handle  unfamiliar  and 
difficult  dictation. 

The  Congressional  Record  is  a  fine  source 
of  material  offering  endless  discussion  of  end¬ 
less  subjects — tariffs,  farm  relief,  appropri¬ 
ations,  resolutions,  and  any  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  problems  which  happen  to  be  occupying 
the  attention  of  our  legislators  at  the  moment. 
The  value  of  Congressional  Record  material 
is  conditioned  by  its  timeliness. 

As  a  final  test  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  tran¬ 
scribe  dictation  on  unfamiliar  subjects,  excel¬ 
lent  results  have  been  obtained  in  our  classes 
by  requiring  the  student  to  turn  in  every  two 
weeks  the  shorthand  notes  and  transcript 
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of  a  lecture,  sermon,  or  address  which  she  has 
attended  outside  of  class  hours.  This  gives 
the  pupil  practice  in  writing  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  regular  class  dictation  allows, 
and  also  accustoms  her  to  writing  under  pres¬ 
sure  in  a  variety  of  new  situations  and  con¬ 
ditions. — Edith  Winchester. 


3 

There  is  no  merit  in  constructing  learning 
materials  in  a  way  that  will  make  them 
difficult  just  for  the  sake  of  making  them  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  materials  should  be  made  as  easy 
and  as  interesting  as  possible,  so  long  as  the 
ends  sought  are  attained.  The  vocabulary  to 
be  learned  must  be  woven  into  paragraphs  and 
various  forms  of  composition  in  a  way  that 
the  content  will  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
human  interests  of  the  learner.  Maximum 
learning  occurs  only  when  there  is  maximum 
interest  and  attention  in  the  thing  that  is 
being  learned. 

The  materials  to  be  used  in  any  learning 
situation  must  be  so  organized  and  presented 
that  the  learner  will  meet  them  only  when  he 
is  ready  for  them.  It  seems,  then,  that  the 
materials  may  very  profitably  be  organized 
differently  for  the  different  levels  of  learning. 
The  subject  matter  should  be  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  materials  which  lie  within  the  life 
experience  of  the  learner.  The  dictation  and 
reading  materials  of  the  first  year  may  well 
consist  of  paragraphs  which  are  filled  with 
facts  and  ideas  of  human  interest.  The  dicta¬ 
tion  and  reading  materials  of  the  third  semes¬ 
ter  may  consist  of  subject  matter  of  a  general 
business  nature.  The  materials  of  the  fourth 
semester  may  consist  of  matter  of  a  special¬ 
ized  business  nature.  The  emphasis  of  the  first 
three  semesters  is  centered  upon  the  building 
of  a  general  vocabulary,  while  the  emphasis  of 
the  fourth  semester  is  centered  upon  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  specialized  business  vocabulary. 

Literary  matter  has  a  definite  place  in  a 
shorthand  dictation  program  because  of  the 
human  interest  values  which  are  inherent  in 
material  of  this  nature.  No  harm  can  come 
to  a  learner  through  the  dictation  of  materials 
dealing  with  the  development  of  ethical  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  chances  are  that  much  good 
may  ensue.  This  type  of  dictation  may  well 
be  given  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
entire  shorthand  course.  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  material  may  be  used  during  the  fourth 


semester,  when  dictation  of  a  specialized  na¬ 
ture  is  being  given. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  a  value  upon  the  true 
worth  of  the  use  of  new  materials  in  any 
learning  situation.  The  tendency  is  away  from 
the  use  of  dictation  of  highly  familiar  matter 
and  toward  the  use  of  more  new  material  in 
more  nearly  life-like  situations. — Vernal  H. 
Carmichael. 

4 

AS  I  think  about  “What  to  dictate,”  I  ask 
/  \  myself  a  question — How  can  I  apply  the 
laws  of  learning  in  planning  my  dictation 
material? 

Let  us  examine  these  laws  briefly.  First, 
we  have  the  Law'  of  Readiness,  which  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  to  create  a  dynamic  desire  to  do 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  if  proper  results  are 
to  be  achieved.  Secondly,  the  Law  of  Exercise, 
which  emphasizes  the  need  for  purposeful  prac¬ 
tice  and  for  more  practice  if  habits  are  to  be 
formed.  Thirdly,  the  Law  of  Effect,  which 
stresses  the  necessity  for  achieving  success  and 
satisfaction  if  the  learner  is  to  be  spurred  on 
to  greater  effort  and  achievement. 

If  we  apply  these  laws  to  the  choosing  of 
content  for  dictation,  we  find  the  pupil  begins 
the  study  of  transcription  ready,  eager,  anxious, 
to  turn  out  a  mailable  letter.  If  the  content  is 
simple,  short,  and  easily  understood  because  it 
comes  within  his  own  limited  experience,  suc¬ 
cess  in  turning  out  mailable  letters  is  possible. 
The  resulting  satisfaction  should  create  in  him 
a  willingness  to  exert  further  effort  to  type 
only  mailable  letters  and  to  do  it  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  This  requires  much  practice.  There 
is  danger  that  this  interest  may  wane  as  day 
after  day  is  devoted  to  transcription.  A  spe¬ 
cific  aim  for  each  day’s  lesson  together  with 
carefully  graded  content  should  reawaken  the 
pupil’s  desire  to  put  forth  intense  effort  to 
overcome  more  and  greater  difficulties  until 
the  only  thing  disliked  by  the  pupil  will  be  the 
dismissal  gong. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  plan  for  grad¬ 
ing  dictation  material  so  that  the  pupil  will 
want  to  attack  the  day’s  problems,  will  put 
forth  well-directed  effort  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  more  each  lesson,  and  will  be  successful 
in  producing  mailable  transcripts. 

I.  Beginning  transcription: 

A.  Extremely  easy  letters: 

1.  Short — under  80  words  in  length 
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2.  Simple  in  Rranimatical  construction 

3.  Hasy  vocabulary — principally  from  the 
1,000  coininoncst  word  lists 

4.  Familiar  content — within  pupil’s  ex¬ 
perience 

H.  Kmphasis  on  types  of  business  letters : 

1.  Sales 

2.  Order 

3.  Remittance 

4.  Complaint 

5.  Collection 

6.  Inquiry 

7.  Employment 

8.  Miscellaneous 

C.  Major  aim  with  reference  to  content: 

To  get  the  pupil  to  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  letters  are  written  to  be  read 
and  to  result  in  action — hence  the  pt)wer 
of  well-chosen  words  to  induce  action 

II.  Intermediate  transcription: 

A.  Somewhat  difficult  letters  and  articles : 

1.  Medium  in  length — under  140  words 

2.  Slightly  more  involved  in  construction 

3.  V’ocabulary  principally  from  the  3,000 
commonest  word  lists 

4.  Related  content  chosen  from  the 
standpoint  of  consumer  use,  based 
principally  on  pupil  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  leading  to  an  enriched 
vocabulary  and  understanding 

B.  Emphasis  on  increasing  and  understanding 
vocabulary 

C.  Major  aim: 

To  get  the  pupil  to  understand  the  con¬ 
tent  of  dictated  matter 

III.  Advanced  transcription: 

A.  Letters  and  articles  of  varied  difficulty : 

1.  All  lengths — extremely  short  to  ex¬ 
tremely  long 

2.  Simple  and  involved  construction 

3.  Vocabulary  principally  from  5,000  com¬ 
monest  word  lists 

4.  Unrelated  matter  chosen  from  many, 
many  fields  of  interest 

5.  Special  forms : 

a.  Tabulations  within  letters 

b.  Speeches 

c.  Minutes 

d.  Reports 

B.  Major  aim: 

To  develop  in  the  pupil  the  ability  to 
take  any  dictation,  whether  fully  under¬ 
stood  or  not,  and  to  transcribe  it  in  mail- 
able  form. 

— Emma  Pel  ter. 

5 

The  following  is  the  program  we  use  at  the 
Park  Business  College: 

Theory  Classes:  Dictation  from  textbook 
and  “Gregg  Speed  Studies,”  new  matter  from 
the  Gregg  Writer  and  selected  articles. 


Junior  Speed  Class:  Primarily  business  let¬ 
ters.  In  addition,  articles  of  fairly  light  vo¬ 
cabulary  content. 

Senior  Speed  Class:  Primarily  articles.  Two 
letters  a  day,  in  addition  to  articles,  are  dic¬ 
tated  for  transcription.  The  articles  are  se¬ 
lected  to  improve  the  vocabulary  of  the 
student,  and  are  on  punctuation,  meaning  of 
words,  how  things  are  made,  financial  reports, 
mining  reports,  editorials,  news  of  the  world 
summarized,  and  the  articles  in  the  Gregg 
Writer. 

We  have  all  grades  of  students  through  our 
speed  classes  from  first  or  second  form  of 
high  school  to  university  degree  students,  and 
our  experience  has  been  that  in  the  time  at 
our  disposal  we  can  do  nothing  that  is  of  more 
benefit  to  them  than  to  give  them  a  good 
general  vocabulary.  Mr.  Kimball,  in  one  of 
his  articles,  tells  of  a  young  man  who  held 
down  a  dozen  different  jobs  through  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  good  basic  vocabulary.  My  own 
experience  in  office  work  has  proved  to  me  that 
he  is  right  in  contending  that  a  good  general 
vocabulary  is  essential.  Business  men  would 
rather  have  a  student  who  did  not  write  “a 
equal”  than  one  who  had  a  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  terms  used  in  his  business,  but 
did  not  know  how  to  write  good  English.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  know  the  terms  common  to  all 
kinds  of  business,  who  can  write  any  except 
technical  terms,  will  not  take  very  long  to 
adjust  themselves  to  any  line  of  work. 

Dictation  matter  should  be  selected  to  train 
the  student,  or  to  give  him  some  knowledge 
which  he  does  not  now  possess.  Literary  mat¬ 
ter  which  teaches  him  something  is  useful. 
Congressional  Record  material  is  useful  to 
measure  progress,  as  it  is  the  most  evenly 
graded  material  we  get,  but  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  it  is  suitable  for  general  dictation. 

I  see  no  reason  for  limiting  the  dictation  to 
the  5,000  most-used  words.  This  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  basic  vocabulary,  but  students  should  have 
experience  in  writing  words  beyond  a  basic 
vocabulary. — G.  W.  Cowan. 

6 

WE  in  the  public  schools  must  adapt  our 
training  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
student.  Our  graduates  expect  to  function  in 
a  business  office.  Therefore,  it  is  natural  that 
the  bulk  of  the  subject  matter  of  our  dicta¬ 
tion  should  be  of  a  business  nature  with  a 
general  business  vocabulary.  Such  material 
should  come  within  the  life  experience  of  the 
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student;  should  be  based,  at  least  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  on  local  industries  with  which  he  is 
familiar  and  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  Certainly,  the  life  experience  of 
any  student  will  expand  during  his  high  school 
course  and  the  extent  of  that  expansion  will 
rest  largely  on  the  teacher’s  shoulder  in  his 
choice  of  material. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  literary  matter 
and  dictation  material  dealing  with  ethical 
questions  are  of  inestimable  value,  but  the 
introduction  of  such  material  should  not  be 
haphazard  if  it  is  to  serve  its  purpose.  The 
Portland  High  School  of  Commerce,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  four  terms  of  shorthand, 
two  of  which  provide  for  transcription,  offers 
a  fifth  term  of  shorthand  and  transcription, 
which  naturally  attracts  only  the  better-than- 
average  student.  It  is  in  this  term  that 
literary  and  ethical  dictation  finds  its  most 
serviceable  place.  Green's  “Letters  from  Fa¬ 
mous  People”  is  a  good  example  of  such  dic¬ 
tation.  Students  of  that  age  and  experience 
literally  “eat  it  up,”  whereas  the  less  ad- 
v;anced  and  younger  students  would  surely 
flounder. 

If  the  Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Tests 
are  used  in  the  course,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
some  Congressional  Record  material  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  that  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  give  him  a  chance  to  pass  the  tests 
based  on  that  material.  Aside  from  the  in¬ 
centive  that  gaining  of  certificates  and  pins 
offers,  I  question  the  value  of  such  dictation 
unless  it  be  that  it  serves  to  awaken  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  the  realization  of  the  battle  of  words, 
too  often  futile,  in  which  our  congressmen 
are  constantly  engaged. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  gravest  mis¬ 
takes  we  make  is  that  of  giving  unrestricted 
vocabulary  dictation.  Authorities  tell  us  that 
65-75  per  cent  of  the  words  in  business  let¬ 
ters  are  from  the  Horn  list  of  500  Common¬ 
est  Words,  that  84-100  per  cent  are  from  the 
3,000  Word  List.  If  we  accept  these  figures, 
are  we  not  shooting  far  from  the  mark  when 
we  give  dictation  without  regard  to  frequency? 
Some  contend  that  if  we  thus  limit  our  vo¬ 
cabulary,  some  of  our  students  are  going  to 
find  themselves  in  positions  where  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  over  their  heads. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  water  seeks  its  own 
level  and  for  that  reason,  only  the  unusual 
student  is  likely  to  find  himself  in  a  p>osition 
that  requires  an  unusual  vocabulary.  If  such 
a  student  finds  his  vocabulary  short  of  his 


needs,  he  will  know  how  to  supply  that  de¬ 
ficiency  when  the  need  arises. — Eva  L.  Von 
Berg. 

7 

That  dictation  should  be  included  from 
the  first  lesson  is  conceded.  This  material 
should  parallel  the  student’s  progress  through 
the  Manual  and  Speed  Studies  and  should  be 
so  planned  as  to  develop  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  take  notes  fluently  and  to  transcribe 
them  accurately.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
division  of  learning,  a  series  of  letters  per¬ 
taining  to  one  industry  should  impart  a 
general  knowledge  of  that  industry  and  its 
vocabulary  and  thus  broaden  the  student’s 
business  information  in  preparation  for  his 
entrance  into  the  business  world.  The  indus¬ 
tries  represented  in  these  letters  should,  of 
course,  include  those  active  within  the  given 
community,  those  the  knowledge  of  which 
every  individual  needs  whether  he  enters  busi¬ 
ness  or  not,  and,  finally,  a  third  group  cov¬ 
ering  the  major  industries  of  our  country. 

Advancement  into  the  regular  dictation 
classes  will  naturally  open  a  wider  field  for 
dictation  material.  In  the  speed  range  be¬ 
tween  80  and  100  words,  I  believe  our  ma¬ 
terial  should  consist  of  business  letters  more 
technical  in  content  and  articles  dealing  with 
business  ethics.  A  continued  effort  should  be  ' 
made  to  increase  and  improve  the  student's 
knowledge  of  phrases  and  the  rapid  forma¬ 
tion  of  outlines  for  new  words  as  they  occur. 
All  too  frequently,  outline  building  is  ignored 
when  the  students  get  into  the  regular  dicta¬ 
tion  groups  so  that  the  student’s  pride  in 
writing  his  shorthand  accurately  and  artis¬ 
tically  is  entirely  lost  with  the  result  that  his 
work  becomes  careless  and  we  find  him  strug¬ 
gling  to  transcribe  something  which  is  utterly 
unreadable. 

In  the  100  to  120-word  dictation  classes  the 
material  should  consist  of  technical  letters; 
a  thorough  course  in  preparation  of  legal  pa¬ 
pers,  legal  letters,  and  articles  relating  legal 
situations  within  the  normal  experience  of 
every  individual.  Naturally  the  vocabulary 
of  words  and  phrases  for  this  specialized  field 
should  be  very  carefully  presented;  otherwise, 
the  students  do  not  know  how  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  existing  shortcuts  in  this 
particular  line  and  their  speed  is  materially 
lessened  bringing  discouragement  and  disap¬ 
pointment  to  them. 
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A  careful  analysis  of  all  dictation  material 
should  be  made  by  the  instructor  and  these 
particular  outlines  taught  to  the  students  be¬ 
fore  expecting  them  to  be  able  to  get  the 
dictation  and  transcribe  it  accurately. 

Beyond  the  120-word  stage  in  shorthand 
writing,  there  should  be  no  limitation  on  va¬ 
riety  of  material.  Those  who  train  for  the 
higher  speeds  must  necessarily  be  equipped  for 
dictation  of  ANY  kind  since  their  objective 
is  usually  reporting  in  one  of  its  many  phases. 
But  through  all  these  stages  let  us  empha¬ 
size  consistent,  intensive  word  and  phrase  build¬ 
ing  instruction.  We  shall  be  rewarded  many 
times  over  in  the  success  our  students  attain. 

During  the  100  to  120-word  speed  period, 
we  should  begin  the  presentation  of  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  material.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  value  in  the  course.  It 
brings  the  student  a  knowledge  of  what  our 
Representatives  and  Congressmen  are  doing 
in  Washington;  a  variety  of  views  on  various 
economic  and  political  issues  as  they  are  de¬ 
bated  in  the  House;  a  knowledge  of  for¬ 
eign  relations;  an  interest  in  the  election  of 
well-educated,  well-equipped,  honest,  sincere 
men  with  the  public  good  at  heart;  and,  quite 
naturally,  a  keener  interest  in  political  affairs 
within  their  own  community.  It  is  a  short 
step  from  this  type  of  material  to  the  well- 
written,  enlightening  editorials  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  and  magazines  dealing  with 
matters  of  current  history.  Teaching  our 
students  to  take  letters  and  other  material  in 
shorthand,  and  transcribe  them  accurately,  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  dictation  course — it 
is  our  opportunity  to  instill  Americanism 
and  encourage  the  participation  of  Young 
America  in  the  many  Governmental  activities. 
What  greater  privilege  could  there  be  than 
this? — Urina  Roberts  Frandsen. 

8 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  of  the 
subject  matter  for  dictation  at  various 
levels,  we  are  dividing  our  dictation  classes 
into  three  groups:  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  advanced. 

In  the  elementary  dictation  class,  students 
should  be  given  much  matter  of  a  general 
nature,  keeping  close  to  their  life  experience 
and  dealing  with  the  business  transactions  of 
everyday  life.  For  variation,  choice  bits  of 
literature  or  simple  accounts  of  current  news 


give  the  students  a  new  line  of  thought,  often 
introduce  to  them  worth-while  writings,  and 
create  an  interest  in  further  reading. 

In  the  intermediate  dictation  class,  the  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  given  increasingly  difficult 
matter,  bringing  into  their  experience  new 
business  matters  and  proceedings,  carefully 
explained  by  the  instructor  or  by  certain 
students  after  special  study.  The  technical 
matter  should  concern  itself  with  industries, 
businesses,  and  activities  common  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  locality.  While  correspondence  should 
predominate,  it  should  be  freely  interspersed 
with  articles  which  are  informative,  with  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  good  literature,  and  with  timely 
editorials — even  a  bit  of  poetry  occasionally 
is  not  out  of  place.  Magazine  advertisements 
assigned  for  practice  enrich  the  students’  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  commodities  and  firm  names. 

The  students’  outlook  should  be  broadened, 
their  curiosity  about  the  world  sharpened, 
their  ethical  characters  developed  by  subject 
matter  chosen.  Students  have  often  volun¬ 
tarily  expressed  appreciation  for  a  bit  of  dic¬ 
tation  dealing  with  ethics.  Dictation  of  arti¬ 
cles  dealing  with  problems  and  experiences 
of  stenographers,  such  as  often  appear  in  the 
Gregg  Writer,  is  also  of  interest  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

In  the  advanced  class,  where  the  students 
receive  their  final  “polish,”  they  should  be 
given  a  wider  range  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  subject  matter,  and  difficult  technical  dic¬ 
tation.  A  rich  vocabulary  should  be  accumu¬ 
lated  in  this  class.  Congressional  Record  mat¬ 
ter  is  useful  to  some  extent,  but  not  usually 
interesting  to  the  students.  The  speeches  are 
often  repetitious,  verbose,  and  with  loose  sen¬ 
tence  structure.  (My  apologies  to  our  Con¬ 
gress!)  Current  editorials  from  a  conserva¬ 
tive  newspaper,  or  from  a  news  magazine,  are 
of  far  greater  interest,  and  also  have  greater 
literary  value.  If  training  for  convention  re¬ 
porting  is  desired.  Congressional  Record  ma¬ 
terial  is  invaluable;  but,  in  training  stenog¬ 
raphers  for  business,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
time  can  be  better  spent  on  other  material. — 
Eva  L.  Connelly. 

9 

IN  choosing  material  for  use  in  the  various 
stages  of  the  student’s  development,  care 
should  be  given  that  the  matter  be  not  too 
difficult  for  each  particular  period  of  his  ad¬ 
vancement.  Prevent  his  forming  the  habit 
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of  putting  down  wild  outlines  for  strange,  and, 
to  him,  unknown  words  as  is  often  the  case 
when  the  mind  is  so  occupied  w'ith  the  task 
of  trying  to  recall  principles,  brief  forms,  half- 
memorized  phrases,  etc.,  which  he  is  laborious¬ 
ly  endeavoring  to  handle.  This  habit  can  be 
prevented  by  thoroughly  mastering  the  work 
each  step  of  the  way.  Continue  introducing 
new  and  unfamiliar  material  constantly  but 
judiciously  until  all  ordinary,  familiar  matter, 
that  comes  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  life, 
flows  fluently  from  his  pen  with  so  little  effort 
that  his  mind  is  reasonably  free  to  grasp  and 
comprehend  the  dictation,  and  to  formulate 
readable  outlines  for  all  strange  and  difficult 
words  and  terms  he  may  encounter  (and  for 
which  he  is  now  prepared),  commensurate 
with  his  writing  speed. — Fay  Eaton. 

10 

WHERE  time  is  such  a  great  factor,  as  it 
is  in  an  intensive  business  school,  I  do 
not  recommend  giving  too  many  letters  on  the 
same  “line  of  business” — just  enough  to  cover 
a  good  working  vocabulary  in  each  line,  and  to 
work  up  the  required  speed  in  each  division. 
Where  there  are  four  different  rates  of  speed 
to  be  acquired,  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that 
all  classes  of  business  letters  can  be  success¬ 
fully  e.xploited  with  correspondingly  beneficial 
results  to  the  average  student  mind. — Louise 
.4.  Torres. 

11 

The  Editor  has  been  kind  enough  to  show 
me  the  manuscript  contributions  to  this 
month’s  discussion,  knowing  that  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  question  of  the  most 
suitable  type  of  dictation  material. 

All  possible  types  of  dictation  material  are 
divided  first  into  two  general  groups,  which  I 
shall  designate  as  speech  material  and  non¬ 
speech  material.  I  use  this  terminology  pur¬ 
posely  with  a  meaning  different  from  that  or¬ 
dinarily  attached  to  it.  By  speech  material  I 
mean  anything  that  was  in  the  first  instance 
spoken  or  dictated,  whether  it  be  business  let¬ 
ters  or  the  so-called  solid  matter.  By  non¬ 
speech  material  I  mean  anything  that  is  pri¬ 
marily  written  rather  than  spoken,  whether 
it  be  business  letters  or  solid  matter. 

One  of  the  contributions  to  this  month’s 
Transcription  Club  contains  the  following  crit¬ 
icism  of  Congressional  Record  material — “The 


speeches  are  often  repetitions,  verbose,  and 
with  loose  sentence  structure.”  The  fault  of 
which  this  teacher  complains  is  to  my  mind 
the  indispensable  prerequisite  for  good  dicta¬ 
tion  matter.  With  exceptions  too  few  to  be 
noticed,  a  man  dictating  or  speaking  nearly 
always  uses  English  which  is  “repetitious,  ver¬ 
bose,  and  with  loose  sentence  structure.”  Busi¬ 
ness  letters  or  speeches  that  have  actually 
been  dictated  or  spoken  do  not  suffer  from 
these  faults  quite  so  much  as  conversational 
English,  but  nevertheless  display  it  to  a 
marked  degree.  Business  letters  or  speeches 
which  have  been  written  rather  than  spoken 
are  not  characterized  by  “repetitiousness,  ver¬ 
bosity,  and  loose  sentence  structure”  and  for 
that  very  reason  are  unsuitable  dictation  mate¬ 
rial  because:  (1)  they  do  not  represent  the 
type  of  material  that  the  student  will  actu¬ 
ally  have  to  take  from  dictation  throughout 
his  stenographic  career;  (2)  in  addition  to 
being  poor  training  as  explained  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  sentence,  they  are  unsuitable  for  practice 
because  of  their  extreme  difficulty. 

Writing  spoken  English  is  like  digging  in 
soft  loam;  writing  from  dictation  written  Eng¬ 
lish  is  like  blasting  one’s  way  through  granite. 
Blasting  is  very  slow  and  discouraging  work; 
and,  in  addition,  it  is  very  poor  training  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  learn  how  and  will  have 
to  dig  in  loam! 

The  same  contributor  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  only  useful  purpose  of  practicing  on  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  material  is  that  it  is  a  help 
to  students  wishing  to  gain  the  Gregg  Writer 
Transcription  Test  awards  at  120  words  a 
minute  and  up.  The  Congressional  Record 
can  be  made  very  interesting  to  the  student 
because  any  intelligent  high  school  senior 
should  certainly  be  interested  in  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  deliberation  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  This  spirit  is  brought  out  by  one  of 
this  month’s  contributors.  If  the  material  is 
intrinsically  interesting,  it  is  valuable  because 
of  that.  If  the  material  is  intrinsically  unin¬ 
teresting,  as  so  often  happens,  I  feel  it  should 
be  interesting  to  the  student  to  realize  how 
uninteresting  and  often  valueless  are  the  de¬ 
bates  of  our  national  legislature. 

The  real  crux  of  the  problem,  however, 
comes  in  the  contributor’s  second  point.  If 
Congressional  Record  material  were  of  value 
only  in  that  it  is  an  aid  to  the  student  wish¬ 
ing  to  win  the  Gregg  Writer  Transcription 
awards,  I  should  abolish  its  use  instantly.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Congressional  Record  mat- 
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ter  is  the  best  possible  training  for  any  type 
of  shorthand  skill,  because  it  is  the  most 
general  matter  available.  It  gives  practice 
on  all  types  of  vocabulary  and  all  kinds  of 
sentence  structure,  and  the  student  who  can 
write  Congressional  Record  dictation  at  a 
certain  speed,  can  write  any  spoken  English 
at  the  same  or  a  higher  speed.  Although 
Congressional  matter  does  not  give  the  spe¬ 
cific  training  on  business  vocabulary  that  the 
student  must  have,  that  training  should  be 
obtained  from  the  dictation  of  business  let¬ 
ters.  By  the  time  the  student  has  reached  a 
speed  of  100  or  120  words  a  minute,  he  has 
had  plenty  of  training  on  business  letters,  and 
from  then  on  the  business-letter  vocabulary  is 
too  limited  to  be  of  real  speed-training  value. 
That  is  why,  as  you  will  observe,  the  Gregg 
Writer  Transcription  Tests  use  business-letter 
matter  for  the  tests  at  60,  80,  and  100  words 
a  minute,  but  use  Congressional  Record  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  tests  at  120  words  a  minute  and 
for  the  higher  speeds. 

In  short,  any  material  used  for  shorthand 
dictation  practice  should  be  spoken  English, 
whether  it  is  presented  in  the  form  of  business 
letters  or  solid  matter.  Many  business  letters 
and  most  solid  matter  cannot  be  considered 
spoken  English  because  they  have  been  care¬ 
fully  written  and  edited.  The  business-letter 
vocabulary  is  soon  exhausted,  and  we  must 
resort  to  solid  matter  for  variety  of  vocabu¬ 
lary.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  large  amount  of  spoken  solid  matter 
for  dictation  practice  except  through  the  Con¬ 


gressional  Record.  Most  other  speeches  are 
carefully  written  and  still  more  carefully  edi¬ 
ted  until  all  the  spontaneity  and  natural  flow 
of  language  have  completely  vanished. 

Another  contributor  brings  up  a  point  that 
many  people  have  advanced,  and  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  facts.  The  point  is  raised  that  our  word- 
frequency  counts  have  demonstrated  that  all 
normal  English  contains  a  very  high  per  cent 
of  a  few  frequently  recurring  words.  There¬ 
fore,  runs  the  story,  why  wouldn’t  we  get 
fine  practice  material  by  writing  specially 
prepared  matter  purposely  to  insure  a  high 
concentration  of  these  frequently  recurring 
words? 

The  answer  to  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
if  the  word-frequency  counts  are  correct,  as 
I  am  convinced  they  are,  any  normal  English 
will  contain  the  stipulated  percentage  of  the 
most  frequently  used  words.  If  normal  Eng¬ 
lish  does  not  contain  the  stipulated  percentage 
of  what  we  call  the  most  frequently  used 
words,  then  the  word  counts  must  be  incorrect. 
In  other  words,  the  very  factor  that  makes 
these  frequently  used  words  valuable — the 
frequency  with  which  they  occur — automat¬ 
ically  takes  care  of  the  amount  of  practice 
that  a  pupil  will  have  on  those  words  in  run¬ 
ning  material.  If  the  words  do  not  occur  with 
sufficient  frequency  in  ordinary  matter  to  give 
the  student  the  desired  amount  of  practice, 
that  is  an  indication  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
practice  them  so  much.  Doesn't  that  sound 
logical? — Louis  A.  Leslie. 


Topics  for  Discussion  for  December  and  January 


IF  a  student  is  to  produce  a  good  transcript, 
he  must  be  a  good  typist.  It  is  unfortunately 
true,  however,  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  a  good  typist  does  not  insure  that  he 
will  produce  a  well-typed  transcript.  The 
source  of  the  stimulus  in  transcribing  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  source  in  typing.  The  question 
proposed  for  the  December  discussion,  there¬ 
fore,  is  “What  Typing  Instruction  Will  Con¬ 
stitute  the  Best  Training  for  Transcribing.” 

In  discussing  this  question,  consider  whether 
the  typewriting  instruction  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  transcription  is  undertaken,  if  it 
should  be  continued  concurrently  with  tran¬ 
scription  instruction,  or  if  it  should  constitute 


an  inseparable  part  of  the  transcription  in¬ 
struction. 

Inevitably  the  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  producing  a  meaningful  transcript  has 
brought  up  the  question  of  meanings  of  words, 
spelling,  and  punctuation — all  matters  ordi¬ 
narily  regarded  as  the  province  of  the  teacher 
of  academic  or  business  English.  But  this  prob¬ 
lem.  in  this  day  of  emphasis  upon  integration 
in  education,  cannot  be  ignored  by  transcrip¬ 
tion  teachers.  Therefore,  in  January  the  topic 
for  discussion  by  the  B  E  W  Transcription 
Club  will  be,  “How  May  the  Teacher  of 
Shorthand  Deal  Most  Effectively  with  the 
Problems  of  English?” — H.  R. 
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Real  Val  ues  of  Life — 

IN  the  fine  art  of  teaching  the  difference  between  good  work  and  that  which 
is  mediocre  or  poor  depends  primarily,  at  least  so  far  as  liberal  culture  i§ 
concerned,  not  on  the  building  or  equipment,  nor  yet  on  the  curriculum,  but 
on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher.  For  the  master  teacher  there  is  no 
substitute. — R.  H.  Eckelherry,  in  “Francis  Glass,  Master  Teacher" 

He  who  every  morning  plans  the  transactions  of  the  day  and  follows  out 
that  plan  carries  a  thread  that  will  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth  of 
the  most  busy  life.  The  orderly  arrangement  of  his  time  is  like  a  ray  of  light 
which  darts  itself  through  all  his  occupations.  But  where  no  plan  is  laid, 
where  the  disposal  of  time  is  surrendered  merely  to  the  chance  of  incidents, 
chaos  will  soon  reign. — Victor  Hugo. 

Great  events  hang  by  a  thread.  The  able  man  turns  everything  to 
profit,  neglects  nothing  that  might  give  him  one  chance  more;  a  man 
of  less  ability  by  overlooking  just  one  thing  spoils  all. — Napoleon. 

THERE'S  nothing  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm;  it  moves  stones,  it  charms 
brutes.  Enthusiasm  is  the  genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth  accomplishes 
no  victories  without  it. — Lytton. 

Victory  in  Defeat 

Defeat  may  serve  as  well  as  victory 
To  shake  the  soul  and  let  the  glor>-  out. 

When  the  great  oak  is  straining  in  the  wind. 

The  boughs  drink  in  new  beauty,  and  the  trunk 
Sends  down  a  deeper  root  on  the  windward  side. 

Only  the  soul  that  knows  the  mighty  grief 
Can  know  the  mighty  rapture.  Sorrows  come 
To  stretch  out  spaces  in  the  heart  for  joys. 

— Edwin  Markham. 


Three  Gates  of  Gold 

If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 
A  tale  someone  to  you  has  told 

About  another,  make  it  pass 

Before  you  speak,  three  gates  of  gold. 

Three  narrow  gates — First,  “Is  it  true?” 

Then,  “Is  it  needful?”  In  your  mind 

Give  truthful  answ’er.  And  the  next 
Is  last  and  narrowest,  “Is  it  kind?” 

■  ■  “w, 

And  if,  to  reach  your  lips  at  last, 

It  passes  through  these  gateways  three. 

Then  you  may  tell  the  tale,  nor  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  be. 

— Beth  Day. 

(Selections  chosen  by  E.  Lillian  Hutchinson.) 
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The  continued  idleness  of  a  great  national 
investment  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  leads 
me  to  ask  the  Congress  for  legislation 
necessar>’  to  enlist  this  project  in  the  service 
of  the  people. 

“Many  hard  lessons  have  taught  us  the 
human  waste  that  results  from  lack  of  plan¬ 
ning.  Here  and  there  a  few  wise  cities  and 
counties  have  looked  ahead  and  planned.  But 
our  nation  has  ‘just  grown.’ 

“It  is  time  to  extend  planning  to  a  wider 
field,  in  this  instance  comprehending  in  one 
great  project  many  states  directly  concerned 
with  the  basin  of  one  of  our  greatest  rivers. 

“This,  in  a  true  sense,  is  a  return  to  the 
spirit  and  vision  of  the  pioneer.” 

So,  in  part,  through  his  message  asking  for 
legislation  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
did  President  Roosevelt  speak  to  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  which  subsequently  passed  an 
Act,  approved  by  the  President  on  May  18, 
1933,  to  improve  the  navigability  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  flood  control  of  the  Tennessee 
River;  to  provide  for  reforestation  and  the 
proper  use  of  marginal  lands  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley;  to  provide  for  the  agricultural  devel¬ 
opment  of  said  valley;  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense  by  the  creation  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration  for  the  operation  of  Government  prop- 


Business  Wonders  of 

This  year,  the  cover  views  of  the  BcatESS  1 
ness  wonders  of  North  America.  I 

a  city.”  October,  Air  Transportation.  Tilt  no 
time  for  our  readers  to  send  in  nominMi  jof 
eluded  in  this  series.  Mail  your  to 


The  Tennessee  Vjlle^ 

i 

As  Described  by  the  iNness 

Adapted  byHirrie 

erties  at  and  near  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  State  t  I 
of  Alabama,  and  for  other  purposes.  Concur-  j  i 
rently,  the  Act  created  a  body  corporate  to  be 
known  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(TVAC 

The  Tennessee  River  Basin  Plays  an  Im¬ 
portant  Role  in  the  President's  "Planned 
Future" 

The  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
Tennessee  River  basin  is  playing  an  impor-  t 
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£ss  Education  World  portray  ten  busi- 
jrf,  Rockefeller  Center,  "the  city  within 
month,  Muscle  Shoals.  There  is  still 
for  other  Business  Wonders,  to  be  in¬ 
to  the  Editor. 


Vjiley  Development 

le  Tenessee  Valley  Authority 

3y  Hirriet  P.  Banker 


tant  role  in  President  Roosevelt’s  “planned  fu¬ 
ture”  for  the  nation.  In  its  long-range  aspects, 
which  are  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted 
in  America,  the  undertaking  is  expected  to 
produce  a  basic  program,  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  regions.  Not  Tennessee  alone, 
but  the  vast  valley  bowed  to  the  sweep  of 
the  river  by  that  name  through  six  other 
states — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  and  Kentucky — is  encom¬ 
passed  in  this  regional  development  now  un¬ 
der  way.  The  development,  which  will  vitally 


Courtesy  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


The  Heyn  Studio,  Omaha 

George  W.  Norris 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  Wins  His  Twelve- 
Year  Fight  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Bill. 


affect  the  lives  of  the  some  two  million  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area  and  will  have  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  influence  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  has  certain  clearly  defined 
objectives,  among  which  are: 

1.  A  “new  deal”  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tennessee  River  basin. 

2.  Development  of  methods  for  other  re¬ 
gional  planning. 

3.  Improvement  of  agriculture  and  proper 
utilization  of  marginal  lands. 

4.  Coordination  of  agriculture  and  industry 
along  practical  and  permanent  lines. 

5.  Development  of  domestic  industries  to  sup¬ 
plement  agriculture  in  providing  local  employ¬ 
ment. 

6.  Utilization  of  Muscle  Shoals  as  a  yardstick 
in  determining  the  relative  costs  of  public  and 
private  power  operation ;  distribution  of  its 
power  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  and  conservation  of  its  na¬ 
tional  defense  assets. 

7.  Production  of  cheap  fertilizer  materials. 

8.  Opening  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  an 
economic  maximum  of  navigation. 

9.  Maximum  flood  control. 

10.  Promotion  of  reforestation  and  methods 
of  retarding  soil  erosion. 


An  Impressive  View  of  the  Beeuty  and 
Power  of  fhe  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals 

Enough  power  is  developed  here  to  light  the 
three  most  populous  states  in  the  Union — New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois — at  the  same 
time. 
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11.  Conservation  and  utilization  of  the  Basin's 
mineral  and  other  natural  resources. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Admirably  Fitted  tor 
This  Stupendous  Experiment 

The  Tennessee  Valley  was  selected  as  the 
scene  of  this  noble  and  stupendous  experi¬ 
ment  because  it  combines  all  the  climatic 
and  geographical  factors  favorable  to  the 
scheme  and  because  more  existing  data  on  its 
economic  possibilities  are  available  than  in  any 
other  region.  Besides  having  waters  of  3,000,- 
000  potential  horse  power,  the  Basin  is  un¬ 
usually  rich  in  other  natural  resources,  such 
as  coal  and  phosphates.  In  the  heart  of  the 
new  Southern  industrial  development,  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  basin  is  near  the  center  of  popu¬ 
lation;  it  is  served  by  numerous  railroads; 
the  climate  is  equable;  its  plant  life  is  diver¬ 
sified  and  abundant;  there  are  rich  bottom 
lands  and  rugged  mountain  slopes.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  composed  of  a  vigorous  and  inde¬ 
pendent  people,  descendants  of  the  best  pio¬ 
neer  stock  our  country  has  produced. 

The  sphere  of  the  projected  influence  ex¬ 
tends  into  “Appalachia,”  that  romantic  region 
of  virile  mountain  people  which  helped  to 
mold  such  characters  as  those  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  Daniel 
Boone,  Patrick  Henry,  and  John  Sevier,  to 
cite  just  a  few.  Here,  ordinary  comforts  have 


long  been  denied  the  inhabitants  by  difficulty 
of  access  and  land  reluctant  to  produce. 

The  Authority’s  program  seeks  to  remove 
this  isolation  through  the  medium  of  cheap 
power,  which  will  transform  the  once  primi¬ 
tive  homestead  into  a  modern,  electrically 
equipped  house,  where  labor-saving  devices 
will  relieve  the  home-keeper  of  the  back¬ 
breaking  drudgery  of  household  tasks;  where 
the  farmer,  too,  may  perform  his  early  morn¬ 
ing  tasks  and  his  evening  chores,  even  in  the 
dark  of  winter,  in  light  that  is  practically 
equivalent  to  the  day;  where  electricity,  in 
its  numerous  applications,  will  lighten  the 
farm  work  and  open  the  door  to  a  fuller, 
more  abundant  life  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family. 

The  Norris  Dam  and  the  Wheeler  Dam 
the  First  Major  Projects 

The  first  major  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Authority  were  the  construction  of  the  Norris 
Dam  and  the  General  Joe  Wheeler  Dam.  The 
former,  originally  called  the  Cove  Creek  Dam, 
is  located  on  the  Clinch  River  about  twenty- 
five  miles  northwest  of  Knoxvdlle,  at  a  point 
about  eighty  miles  above  the  conjunction  of 
the  Clinch  and  the  Tennessee  Rivers.  Named 
for  Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska, 
whose  long  and  finally  successful  fight  secured 
public  control  of  the  power  resources  of  the 

Tennessee  River 
system,  this  dam 
will  be  about  236 
feet  high  and  2,000 
feet  long.  It  will 
store  more  than 
3,000,000  acre-feet 
of  water,  with  a 
shore  line  of  800 
miles. 

The  Wheeler 
Dam,  named  for 
General  Joseph 
Wheeler ,  a  Con¬ 
federate  general 
and  a  commander 
of  United  States 
forces  in  the  Span- 
ish-American  War, 
is  located  some  fif¬ 
teen  miles  up  the 
Tennessee  River 
from  the  Wilson 
Dam  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  which  is 


Acme  P  &  A  Photo 

The  CooLiDGE  Dam  Across  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona 
The  First  Dam  Ever  to  be  Constructed  in  the  Shape  of  a  Half  Egg. 
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shown  here  and  on 
our  cover  design. 

The  Wheeler  Dam 
will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  50  feet 
high  and  6,000  feet 
long  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  reservoir  of 
approximately  100 
square  miles  in 
area  as  compared 
with  83  miles  for 
the  Norris  Dam 
reservoir.  The 
chief  purpose  of 
these  dams  will  be 
to  store  water  and 
provide  an  even 
flow  to  Muscle 
Shoals.  This  will 
aid  navigation  and 
lessen  the  menace 
of  floods  which 
annually  cause 
nearly  $2,000,000 
damage  in  the  Tennessee  River  Basin. 

Besides  planning  to  transmit  cheap  power, 
the  TV’A  hopes  to  encourage  the  development 
of  small  industries  to  augment  the  income,  too 
often  an  almost  negligible  sum,  from  lands 
impoverished  by  soil  washing  and  erosion. 

Of  indirect  benefits  there  are  likewise  many. 
The  more  people  that  are  put  to  work  the 
more  their  needs  grow.  As  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  improve,  consumption  of  goods  increases. 
Conveniences  create  a  market  for  comforts. 
All  this  helps  to  bring  about  that  balance  of 
trade  which  is  needed  as  much  here  at  home 
as  abroad. 

An  All-Inclusive  Reorganization 

To  insure  the  proper  social  balance,  the 
Authority  plans  ultimately  to  aid  in  the  re¬ 
organization  of  village  and  county  administra¬ 
tions  to  fit  in  with  the  all-inclusive  program, 
which  includes  the  relocation  of  towns,  high¬ 
ways,  railroads,  etc.,  to  conform  to  the  con¬ 
struction  projects. 

Operations  in  the  Tennessee  V'alley  should 
not  be  confused  with  emergency  recovery  steps 
where  speed  is  a  dominant  factor.  Rather,  as 
previously  stated  in  this  article,  these  opera¬ 
tions  embody  a  long-range  planning  on  a  scale 
never  before  attempted  in  America,  on  the 
outcome  of  which  depends  national  planning 
for  the  future. 


Showing  Columbia  River  and  Entrance  to 
Grand  Coulee 

Muscle  Shoals  is  but  one  of  many  tremen¬ 
dous  hydroelectric  power  projects,  some  al¬ 
ready  completed  and  others  still  under  con¬ 
struction.  Four  other  major  projects  are — 
The  Hetch  Hetchy  project  in  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  costing  some  $86,000,000,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  O’Shaughnessey  Dam, 
which  supplies  San  Francisco  with  its  drink¬ 
ing  water. 

Boulder  Dam,  termed  the  world’s  greatest 
power  plant  and  the  greatest  engineering  feat 
of  its  kind  ever  attempted.  Each  one  of  the 
two  gates  that  will  turn  the  Colorado  River 
into  the  dam  when  it  is  completed  contains 
more  steel  than  the  average  sky  scraper. 

The  Coolidge  Dam  in  Arizona  is  primarily 
an  irrigation  project.  Costing  $5,500,000,  it 
irrigates  50,000  acres  of  land.  The  accom¬ 
panying  photograph  shows  its  odd  shape — 
something  new  in  dam  construction. 

The  most  recent  major  project  is  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  known  as  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  Project  in  central  Washington.  On 
June  18  of  this  year,  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reclamation  opened  bids  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  first  part  of  this  project. 
The  ultimate  cost  of  the  combined  irrigation 
and  power  project  is  estimated  at  $394,155,- 
000.  In  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  power 
that  will  be  developed,  Grand  Coulee  will 
also  irrigate  1,200,000  acres  of  arid  land  in 
central  Washington. 
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International  Shorthand  Congress — International  Congres  Voor 
Stenografie — Congres  International  De  Stenographie — 
Weltkongress  Fur  Kurzschriftwesen 

August,  1934,  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Report  by  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


Ir  does  make  you  a  little  dizzy  to  see  every¬ 
thing  in  four  languages,  doesn’t  it?  But  in 
spite  of  that,  the  membership  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  had  a  wonderful  time  in  more  languages 
than  that  at  Amsterdam.  I  have  often  heard 
the  expression  “wouldn’t  that  beat  the  Dutch!’’ 
Now,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  nothing 
can  beat  the  Dutch.*  That  opinion  is  based 
on  my  week’s  stay  in  Amsterdam  and  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  International  Shorthand  Con¬ 
gress,  organized  by  the  Dutch.  I  can’t  imagine 
anything  that  could  beat  it.  Great  courage 
was  required  even  to  attempt  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  because  for  many  years 
there  had  been  several  factions,  each  fighting 
against  the  other.  The  Dutch,  as  a  neutral 
nation,  organized  this  as  a  Congress  of  Rec¬ 
onciliation,  which  it  indeed  proved  to  be. 

The  Dutch  organizing  committee  not  only 
accomplished  that  praiseworthy  end,  but  also 
they  gave  us  a  rattling  good  Congress  with  a 
big  attendance  and  an  excellent  list  of  speak¬ 
ers  in  variegated  languages  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  interesting  to  any  shorthand  writer. 
In  addition  to  the  stenographic  program,  the 
organizing  committee  had  arranged  for  an 
entertainment  program,  which  ranged  from  a 
study  of  the  new  dike  across  the  Zuyder  Zee 
to  tea  served  on  a  boat  ride  around  the  canals 
of  Amsterdam — boat  and  tea  provided  with 
the  compliments  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 
In  fact,  one  of  my  most  interesting  snapshots 
(Illustration  1)  was  taken  on  the  boat  ride. 
Dr.  Gregg  is  just  demonstrating  some  point 
of  shorthand  theory  to  one  of  the  Swedish 
delegates,  Dr.  Helge  Kokeritz,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Uppsala,  Sweden.  Immediately  back 
of  Dr.  Gregg  is  Colonel  Olof  Melin,  author  of 
the  shorthand  system  used  almost  universally 
in  Sweden.  Colonel  Melin  is  talking  to  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  Schrey,  the  venerable 
German  shorthand  author  now  over  eighty 

'Hollanders  may  no  longer  use  the  word  “Dutch.” 
By  official  order  they  are  now  required  to  use  the  word 
“Netherland”  instead. — Ed. 
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and  still  actively  engaged  in  the  propagation 
of  shorthand  in  that  shorthand-loving  country 
of  his.  You  can  well  imagine  that  such  groups 
as  this  offer  an  irresistible  temptation  to  an 
enthusiastic  snapshotter! 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  who 
would  have  been  in  that  picture  if  only  my 
camera  were  twice  as  big  is  Karl  Lang,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  by  Hitler  to  be  the  “Leader” 
in  charge  of  all  shorthand  activities  in  Ger¬ 
many.  This  is  a  position  the  like  of  which 
doesn’t  exist  in  this  country,  but  it  corresponds 
approximately  to  the  work  of  a  city  or  state 
supervisor  of  commercial  subjects — with  the 
important  exception  that  Herr  Lang  is  the 
supervisor  of  all  the  shorthand  instruction 
of  Germany.  His  powers  may  be  judged  by 
the  success  of  the  first  shorthand  contest  he 
announced,  which  brought  in  over  a  hundred 
thousand  papers. 

Herr  Lang  is  planning  to  have  a  speed  con¬ 
test  next  summer  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  for 
which  20,000  pupils  will  come  to  Frankfurt. 
The  contest  dictation  will  be  given  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning;  the  diplomas  and 
medals  will  be  awarded  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
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afternoon — the  work  of  dic¬ 
tating,  transcribing,  cor¬ 
recting,  and  grading  having 
to  be  accomplished  in  one 
day.  This  will  be  a  real  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  right  kind  of 
German  efficiency,  and  I 
have  strong  hopes  that  I 
may  have  the  privilege  of 
reporting  this  contest  for 
you,  because  Herr  Lang 
kindly  offered  to  give  me 
every  facility  for  observing 
the  work  if  I  can  arrange  to 
be  present.  Those  of  you 
who  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  correcting  tests  for  a 
class  of  thirty  pupils  may 
well  marvel  at  the  organi¬ 
zation  which  must  be  set  up 
to  handle  20,000  test  pa¬ 

pers  in  one  day. 

Another  snapshot  (Illus¬ 
tration  2 )  in  which  only  one  of  the  group 
seems  to  be  aware  of  the  camera's  presence 
shows  Dr.  Gregg  in  the  foreground  just  lim¬ 
bering  up  his  movie  camera  to  take  the  group 
consisting  of  (from  left  to  right)  A.  E.  d’Oli- 
veira,  President  of  the  Organizing  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  subsequently  unanimously 

elected  President  of  the  Congress  itself; 

Colonel  Groote,  author  of  the  shorthand  gen¬ 
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erally  used  in  Holland, 
together  with  h  i  s 
daughter;  H.  G.  van 
Brinkom,  Director  of 
the  Schoevers  Institute  in  Amsterdam;  A.  A. 
Schoevers,  Director-General  of  the  chain  of 
Schoevers  Institutes,  which  give  Holland  up- 
to-the-minute  instruction  in  commercial  sub¬ 
jects;  and  Mrs.  Gregg. 

Just  to  show  you  what  a  good  time  everybody 
was  having,  here  is  a  snapshot  (Illustration 
3),  the  like  of  which  could  have  been  taken 
at  least  ten  times  an  hour  for  the  entire  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress.  Again  from  left  to 
right — Colonel  Groote  has  apparently  just 
made  one  of  his  typically  humorous  remarks, 
at  which  Mrs.  Gregg  and  Dr.  Gregg  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Groote’s  daughter  are  all  laughing. 

By  this  time  you  have  probably  noticed 
that  I  haven't  said  very  much  about  the  papers 
at  the  convention.  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
There  were  so  many  speeches  and  all  so  good 
that  it  were  an  invidious  task  indeed  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  single  out  any  one  of  them  for 
special  mention.  Your  narrator  listened  to 
every  speech  in  every  language — a  record  he 
has  seldom  achieved  at  other  conventions  and 
one  which  speaks  well  for  the  nature  of  the 
contributions  to  the  Congress.  Being  unable 
to  select  any  limited  number  of  speeches  for 
summary,  I  have  given  up  altogether  and  I 
shall  pass  that  problem  along  to  the  Editor 
of  The  Business  Education  World  by  let- 
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ting  him  select  from  the  vast  mass  of  material 
what  he  thinks  should  be  passed  along  to  you. 

Of  course,  we  had  our  more  formal  moments 
too,  as  witness  the  picture  (Illustration  4), 
which  shows  some  of  the  participants  in  the 
polylingual  banquet.  Starting  at  the  left,  we 
find  Paulsen,  of  Norway;  Feierabend,  of 
Switzerland;  Traeger,  of  Hungary;  Smit,  of 
Holland  (of  whom  more  later);  d’Oliveira,  of 
Holland,  the  able  President  of  the  Congress; 
Mrs.  Gregg;  Melin,  of  Sweden;  Gregg,  of 
America;  Worms,  of  Denmark;  and  Oliver,  of 
England — a  distinguished  list  of  shorthand 
authors,  inventors,  theorists,  practitioners,  en¬ 
thusiasts.  Your  narrator  is  seated  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  picture.  The  very  young 
lady  in  the  front  center  was  the  life  of  the 
convention  and  probably  the  mascot  who 
brought  us  all  such  good  fortune  there. 

Mr.  Smit  was  the  hard-working  secretary- 
treasurer.  Great  credit  is  due  to  him  for 
keeping  the  wheels  turning,  and  President 
d’Oliveira  was  fortunate  to  have  had  so  indus¬ 
trious  and  capable  a  second-in-command. 
Perhaps  I  feel  an  unusually  warm  spot  in  my 
heart  for  Mr.  Smit  because,  quite  by  chance, 
he  was  the  first  one  I  met  at  the  Congress. 


My  only  regret  in  connection  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  that  I  was  unable  to  get  a  picture  of 
the  entire  American  delegation  to  show  you. 
In  addition  to  the  American  delegates  already 
mentioned,  Mr,  J.  Telfer,  of  the  Central  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  present  with 
an  exhibit  of  the  work  done  by  commercial 
students  of  Newark's  progressive  public  school 
system. 

Now  with  a  lingering  glance  of  remembered 
pleasure  back  at  the  Amsterdam  Congress,  we 
look  forward  to  the  next  Congress.  There 
seems  to  be  pretty  general  agreement  that  the 
next  Congress  should  be  in  London  in  1937 
or  1938  because,  in  that  way,  four  anniver¬ 
saries  may  be  celebrated  at  once:  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  first  modern  shorthand 
system  (Bright’s,  1588),  the  100th  anniversar>’ 
of  the  first  publication  of  Pitman’s  Steno¬ 
graphic  Sound-Hand,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  first  publication  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  and 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  First  International 
Shorthand  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Lon¬ 
don,  1887. 

Start  saving  your  pennies  right  now  so  you 
can  attend  the  great  Anniversary  Shorthand 
Congress  in  London  in  1937  or  1938. 


Earl  W.  Barnhart  Returns  to  Washington 


As  this  issue  goes  to  press  word  has  been 
i  received  that  Earl  VV.  Barnhart  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education  and  take  over  all  the 
commercial  activities  of  that  office  under  the 
title  of  Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service. 

Last  year  Mr.  Barnhart  was  granted  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  with  which  he  had  been 
associated  for  thirteen  years.  During  his 
year’s  leave  of  absence  he  offered  methods 


courses  in  commercial  education  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York.  His  new  du¬ 
ties  include  his  former  duties  at  Washington 
and,  in  addition,  all  the  other  commercial 
education  activities  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

With  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  and  his  chief,  John 
W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  one  of  Commercial  Education’s 
staunchest  supporters  at  Washington,  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  problems  confronting  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  assured. 
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Commercial  Student  Clubs 

Editor,  DORA  H.  PIHS 

Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Show  us  a  commercial  faculty  and  student  body  with  the  initiative  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  orgayiize  and  conduct  an  enterprising  and  success  fid  commercial  club, 
functioning  outside  of  the  classroom  and  away  from  textbooks,  and  we  will  show 
you  a  school  in  which  superior  standards  are  being  reached  in  the  classroom. 

The  Business  Education  World  wishes  to  encourage  a  wider  use  of  this  type 
of  student-body  activity  and  extends  an  invitation  to  all  commercial  club  sponsors 
to  exchange  experiences  through  the  columns  of  this  magazine.  Address  your  cor¬ 
respondence  to  the  Commercial  Student  Clubs  Editor,  the  Business  Education 


World,  270  Madison  Aveyiue,  New  York, 

MISS  AGNES  M.  LERSCHEN,  sponsor 
of  the  “Merry  Commercialists,”  North 
High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
writes  a  delightful  account  of  her  flourishing 
club. 

This  club  is  composed  of  students  in  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,  who  have 
attained  a  grade  of  at  least  C  in  scholarship. 
The  club  meetings  are  held  once  a  month,  and 
cabinet  meetings  of  all  officers  are  also  held 
every  month. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  club  is  the 
membership  card  issued  to  all  members,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

This  certifies  that  John  Smith  is  a  member 
of  the  North  High  Merry  Commercialists  Club 
and  is  entitled  to  enjoy  and  be  a  part  of  all 
business,  social,  and  educational  functions  of 
the  year  1934-1935. 

I  promise  to  attend  at  least  three  meetings  a 
semester  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  the  club  a 
successful  and  worth-while  organization. 

(Signed)  Agnes  M.  Lerschcn, 

Adviser. 

A  Club  Banner  with  the  club  motto:  “We 
owe  the  world  our  best,”  is  made  of  green 
felt  with  lettering  of  rose.  The  finances  of 
the  club  are  raised  by  means  of  a  “Sunlite” 
each  semester.  Members  clear  teachers’  trays 
at  lunch  time  for  one  or  two  pennies  a  tray. 

The  activities  of  the  club  include  social 
gatherings,  field  trips  through  business  houses, 
demonstrations  by  students  and  outside  talent, 
and  their  scrap  book,  made  up  of  clippings 
from  daily  and  school  papers,  and  their  bul¬ 
letin,  a  copy  of  which  was  enclosed. 

I  found  the  bulletin  very  interesting.  It 
was  mimeographed  on  both  sides  of  an  x 
11  sheet  of  paper,  and  contained  such  features 
as  “News  and  Views,”  pertaining  to  the  activi- 


New  York. 

ties,  past  and  future  of  the  club;  “Foreign 
News,”  items  from  Holland  and  France;  “Eti¬ 
quette,”  pertaining  to  business  etiquette;  “The 
Honor  Roll,”  containing  the  names  of  club 
members  on  the  school  honor  roll;  and 
“Jokes.”  The  bulletin  is  published  monthly, 
and  it  is  a  praiseworthy  piece  of  work. 


The  Club  Pin 

Much  interest  is  attached  to  a  club  pin. 
Pupils  are  proud  to  wear  one.  Of  course,  the 
O.  G.  A.  club  members  wear  the  O.  G.  A. 
pins;  the  120  club,  the  120-word  pins;  and 
the  140-word  club,  the  beautiful  medals 
aw'arded  by  the  Gregg  Writer.  This  month 
there  is  published  in  this  column  a  cut  of  a 
pin  made  by  a  jewelry  manufacturer  for  the 
Western  High  School  of  Detroit  Commercial 
Alumnae  Club.  It  was  designed  from  a  Gregg 
Fountain  Pen  equipped  with  a  pair  of  wings — 
the  symbol  of  speed — a  very  appropriate  em¬ 
blem  for  a  club  of  stenographers. 

The  Club  Room 

The  sponsor  of  the  club  can  make  the  club 
room  attractive  by  the  use  of  school  and 
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other  pennants,  framed  honor  rolls  and  cer¬ 
tificates  won  by  various  classes  and  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club.  (Good  frames  may  now  be 
purchased  for  ten  cents.)  A  victrola  is  al¬ 
ways  helpful  in  drills  and  can  be  used  in  en¬ 
tertainments.  I  have  a  very  good  one,  for 
which  I  paid  only  $10.  Of  course,  it  had  been 
slightly  used,  but  it  has  proved  as  good  as 
new.  Stores  carrying  radios  generally  have 
a  large  stock  of  phonographs  which  have  been 
traded  in  for  new  instruments.  The  purchase 
of  one  could  be  made  an  incentive  for  a  club 
entertainment,  which  reminds  me  of  “Key$ 
and  Cue$.” 

"Key$  and  Cue$" 

Our  president’s  face  beamed  with  pleasure 
when  she  returned  this  new  book  after  ex¬ 
amining  it.  She  said  that  the  members  of  her 
cabinet  had  never  seen  business  plays  they 
liked  so  well,  and  they  were  going  to  start 
at  once  to  rehearse  for  one.  Here  is  a  worth¬ 
while  idea  for  making  money  for  a  victrola  or 
records  or  prizes  in  contests.  Besides,  every 
play  has  an  ethical  or  instructive  moral. 

A  120-Word  Shorthand  Club 

Miss  Edna  Easley  of  McKinley  High 
School,  Niles,  Ohio,  writes: 

I  should  like  very  much  to  start  a  120-word 
club  and  so  make  bold  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  method  of  your  procedure.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  you  do  at  your  meetings  and 
where  they  are  held? 

A  120-word  club  may  be  formed  as  soon  as 
a  few  of  the  pupils  pass  the  Gregg  Writer 
official  120-word  test.  Our  meetings  are  held 
once  a  week  in  the  recitation  room  of  the 
sponsor,  which,  of  course,  is  equipped  with 
desks  for  writing.  A  short  business  session  is 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  at  which 
the  president  presides.  The  secretary  reads 
the  roll  call  and  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
week.  Any  suggestions  regarding  arousing 
enthusiasm,  gaining  new  members,  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  social  events,  are  discussed.  The 
meeting  is  then  turned  over  to  the  sponsor.  I 
then  drill  the  pupils  on  brief  forms,  phrases 
or  lists  of  reporting  terms,  taken  from  the 
Gregg  Writer.  I  have  a  complete  set  of  Gregg 
victrola  dictation  records,  which  I  use  with 
great  success.  After  the  word  or  phrase  drill,  I 
give  dictation  at  110  or  120  words  a  minute. 
For  this  I  use  “Congressional  Dictation”  and 


the  Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Tests.  To  vary 
dictation,  I  often  use  court  testimony,  and  the 
pupils  find  much  pleasure  in  reading  back 
their  notes,  two  acting  alternately  as  attorney 
and  witness,  respectively.  The  100-  and  120- 
word  Victrola  records  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage.  A  radio  afternoon  would  be  entertain¬ 
ing  and  helpful. 

I  trust  your  120-word  club  may  be  a  great 
success. 


Rupert  P.  SoRelle  Honored 

Rupert  P.  SoRELLE,  vice  President 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  was 
the  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  of  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Science  in  Business  Administration 
from  Bryant-Stratton  College,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  in  recognition  of  his  notewor¬ 
thy  accomplishments  in  varied  fields  of  pro¬ 
fessional  service.  The  citation  reads: 

He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books  on  com¬ 
mercial  education;  publicly  acknowledged  e.x- 
pert  in  commercial  education,  by  medal  awards, 
at  two  international  expositions ;  writer  and 
collaborator  of  numerous  textbooks  on  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  secretarial  practice; 
editor  and  contributor  of  articles  to  magazines ; 
an  educator  in  public  and  private  schools ;  a 
teacher  of  teachers  in  leading  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

His  experience  in  business  covers  every  phase 
of  administrative  activity,  both  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  publishing  fields,  to  which  he  has 
contributed  creative  ability  and  the  combined 
reflective  intelligence  of  the  educator  with  the 
practical  sense  of  the  business  mind. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  the  seventy- 
first  commencement  exercises  of  the  College, 
at  which  two  hundred  graduates  received  their 
degrees  at  the  hands  of  President  Harry  L. 
Jacobs.  Among  the  guests  who  addressed  the 
graduates  were  the  Honorable  John  Dickin¬ 
son,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Honorable  Ira  Lloyd 
Letts,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  both  of  whom,  with  Arthur  Henius, 
banker  and  merchant,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Sim¬ 
mons  College,  Boston,  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Secretarial  Science. 
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Improving  the  Vocabulary  and  Longhand  Reading  Ability 
of  Students  in  Classes  in  Stenography 

By  Dr.  MAZIE  EARLE  V^AGNER  and  EUNICE  STRABEL 

The  University  of  Buffalo 


This  year  at  Hutchinson  Central  High 
School,  Buffalo,  an  experiment  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  which  students  of  stenography 
are  being  trained  fl )  to  read  printed  material 
more  rapidly  and  more  comprehendingly  and 
(2)  to  increase  longhand  reading  vocabulary. 
The  specific  purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to 
determine  the  effects  of  such  training  upon 
shorthand  success  as  well  as  upon  the  general 
scholastic  average  for  the  school  year. 

The  Experimental  Set-up 

The  subjects  of  this  experiment  are  six 
classes,  of  approximately  thirty-five  pupils 
each,  in  the  first  semester  of  shorthand;  that 
is,  with  no  previous  experience  in  the  subject. 
These  students  are  largely  high  school  juniors 
with  an  occasional  senior.  There  are  three 
cooperating  teachers,^  each  of  whom  instructs 
two  classes,  one  control  and  one  experimental. 
The  three  experimental  classes  are  being 
trained  for  about  fifteen  minutes  each  week, 
for  the  first  semester  of  the  school  year;  two 
will  be  trained  in  reading  and  one  in  vocabu¬ 
lary.  At  the  end  of  the  training  period,  the 
shorthand  grades  and  the  general  school  av¬ 
erage  of  the  three  experimental  classes  will  be 
compared  with  the  shorthand  grades  and 
school  averages  of  the  three  control  classes. 

To  the  students  in  all  six  classes  have  been 
administered  the  Buffalo  Reading  Test,® 
which  provides  a  measure  of  general  reading 
ability  as  well  as  scores  in  speed  and  compre¬ 
hension,  and  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Men¬ 
tal  Ability;®  to  four  classes,  two  control  and 
two  experimental,  was  administered  the  Hoke 
Prognostic  Test  of  Stenographic  Ability;* 

‘  The  authors  are  indebted  to  Misses  J.  Caseman,  K. 
M.  Mason,  and  R.  F.  Baker,  without  whose  kind  co¬ 
operation  this  experiment  would  have  been  impossible. 
■  Published  by  the  Study  of  the  Superior  Student,  the 
I’niversity  of  Buffalo. 

*  Published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
lludsi'n.  New  York. 

*  Publislied  by  the  CiregR  Publishing  Company,  New 
York. 


teacher  X  administered  the  Inglis  Vocabulary 
Test®  to  her  two  classes,  and  to  teacher  Z’s 
students  was  given  a  double  length  Opposites 
test.® 

Before  the  final  comparisons  of  the  e.x- 
perimental  and  control  group  grades  are  made, 
these  groups  will  be  equated  on  the  above  tests 
as  W'ell  as  on  average  school  grades  for  the 
past  year,  sex,  and  amount  of  previous  high 
school  training.  It  may  be  necessary  to  elim¬ 
inate  certain  of  the  experimental  and  control 
class  members  from  the  final  figuring  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  two  groups  be  of  equal  ability 
and  accomplishment.  This  is  done,  of  course, 
to  offset  the  possibility  of  any  final  differ¬ 
ences  in  shorthand  being  due  to  original  dif¬ 
ferences  in  “mental”  or  reading  ability. 

In  the  final  comparison  of  the  experimental 
and  control  groups,  all  available  measures  of 
success  in  shorthand  will  be  used,  including 
objective  test  scores  as  well  as  class  grades. 

Confent  of  Special  Training  in  Reading 

The  training  in  reading  of  printed  material® 
includes  a  short  discussion  period  in  which 

*  Published  by  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston. 

“  This  test  was  constructed  by  using  two  forms  of  the 
Opposites  sub-test  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychological  Examination  and  alternating  the 
questions  as  listed  on  these  two  forms.  A  time  limit 
of  ten  minutes  was  allowed.  The  authors  of  this  test 
are  L.  L.  and  T.  (1.  Thurstone.  It  is  published  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson  PI., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

’  The  literature  concerning  the  improvement  of  the 
reading  ability  of  high  school  and  college  students  is 
voluminous.  The  following  authors  are  suggested  as 
introductory: 

Alderman,  G.  H.  “Improving  Comprehension  Ability  in 
Silent  Reading,”  J,  Educ.  Res.,  1926,  13,  11-21. 
Keener,  E.  E.  “How  to  .Study  in  High  School,”  Cht- 
caoo  Schools  J..  1929,  11,  167-169. 

Miles,  D.  H.  “Can  the  High  School  Pupil  Improve 
His  Reading  Ability?”  J.  Educ.  Res.,  1926,  14,  88- 
98. 

Pressey,  L.  C.  “The  Preparation  of  Freshmen,"  J. 

lUfthcr  Educ.,  1931,  1,  149-153. 

Robinson.  F.  P.  "Role  of  Eye  Movement  in  Reading 
with  Evaluation  of  Technifjues  for  Their  Improve¬ 
ment,"  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Ph.D.  Thesis,  1932. 

Wagner,  M.  E.  “Improving  Reading  Ability  of  High 
School  Juniors,”  Sch.  and  Soc.,  1932,  36,  767-768. 
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the  mechanics  of  reading,  differences  between 
good  and  poor  readers,  and  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  the  speed  and  comprehension  of  read¬ 
ing  are  discussed.  Students  in  the  experimen¬ 
tal  groups  are  told  that  reading  involves  jerky 
eye-movements  across  the  page,  such  move¬ 
ments  consisting  of  brief  stops  with  even 
quicker  jumps  between;  that  the  stops  are 
about  one-fifth  of  a  second  in  duration  with 
vision  occurring  only  during  the  fixation  pe¬ 
riod,  that  the  frequency  of  the  pauses  varies 
from  three  to  eight  or  nine  or  even  more  per 
tine,  and  that  speed  is  attained  by  reducing 
their  number. 

Each  student  watches  the  reading  eye  move¬ 
ments  of  another  from  a  pocket  mirror  and 
attempts  to  count  the  number  made  per  line 
while  reading  easy  text  material.  The  advice 
is  given  that  the  rapid  and  effective  reader 
makes  few  stops  or  fixations  per  line,  that  his 
eye  movements  are  rhythmic  rather  than  jerky 
and  ill-timed,  that  occasionally  good  readers 
take  two  or  three  lines  in  one  sweep  across 
the  page  or  run  the  eye  vertically  down  the 
page  with  but  one  stop  per  line  (e.g.  when 
reading  a  newspaper  column),  that  the  first 
and  last  fixations  for  each  line  are  made  well 
within  the  margins  of  type,  that  the  superior 
reader  makes  very  few  regressive  eye  move¬ 
ments,  and  does  not  pronounce  or  articulate 
words  in  reading  or  use  any  pointer,  pencil, 
or  other  prop  to  keep  his  place  on  the  line. 

The  less  successful  reader,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  do  the  opposite  of  any  or  all  of 
the  above,  and  in  consequence  of  his  poor  eye 
habits,  fatigues  easily  and  quickly  gives  up 
reading,  jumping  to  unwarranted  conclusions. 

Two  Specific  Suggestions 

The  following  specific  suggestions  are  given 
to  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  speed  and 
comprehension:  (1)  to  speed  up  deliberately 
by  forcing  eye  movements  on  easy  and  old 
material,  by  reading  against  time  (see  Note  1), 

Note  1 :  The  student  should  actually  keep 
track  of  the  time  and  page  at  which  reading  is 
started  and  completed,  calculate  the  number  of 
pages  read,  count  the  number  of  lines  per  page, 
and  calculate  the  average  number  of  words  for 
any  three  lines  of  print.  The  product  of  lines 
by  pages  by  words  per  line  will  give  the  number 
of  words.  This  may  be  divided  by  the  number 
of  seconds  of  reading,  the  result  being  a  rate  of 
words  per  second.  For  high  school  juniors  this 
rate  may  vary  from  one  to  fifteen  or  more 
words  per  second. 


by  keeping  the  gaze  well  within  the  margins,  by 
avoiding  lip  and  laryngeal  movements  as  well 
as  the  use  of  any  manner  of  pointing,  by  pac¬ 
ing  the  eyes  to  train  for  rhythmic  eye  move¬ 
ments  (see  Note  2);  (2)  to  avoid  regressive 
movements  by  whetting  curiosity  by  previews 
or  scanning  of  assigned  material,  by  trying  to 
predict  what  is  coming  next,  by  discussing  the 
subject  with  other  students,  and  otherwise 
eliciting  all  possible  interest,  as  well  as  by 
building  up  an  adequate  vocabulary. 

Following  this  discussion,  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals,  reading  drills  (see  Note  3 )  are  admin¬ 
istered.  These  drills  consist  of  short  selec¬ 
tions — 1000  to  1500  words — for  which  the 
subject’s  reading  time  is  kept. 

Content  of  Vocabulary  Training 

The  training  in  vocabulary  consists  of  a  lec¬ 
ture  (fifteen  to  twenty  minutes)  consisting  of 
a  short  history  of  the  English  language  and 
of  suggestions  for  enlarging  one's  vocabulary. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  value  of  reading 
books  containing  new  words  and  the  use  of  the 
dictionary;  of  analyzing  words  into  constitu¬ 
ent  parts,  i.e.,  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  stems  or 
other  known  portions;  and  of  studying  lists 
of  meanings  of  the  more  usual  stems,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes.  Following  this  lecture  on  vocab¬ 
ulary,  at  weekly  intervals  will  be  administered 
short  study  and  practice  periods  devoted  to 
memorizing  the  meaning  of  stems,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes,  and  to  the  analysis  of  words. 

[A  progress  report  on  this  study  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  forthcoming  issue. — £</.] 

Note  2 :  On  a  blank  page  draw  evenly  spaced 
horizontal  straight  lines.  Place  three  x’s  across 
each  line,  evenly  spaced,  one  at  the  center  and 
the  other  two  each  well  in  from  the  margin, 
the  x’s  appearing  at  the  same  place  on  each 
line. 

Note  3 :  The  reading  selections  and  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  page  of  ten  to  a  dozen  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  content  of  the  selection  are  dis¬ 
tributed,  face  down.  The  instructor  gives  a 
starting  signal  and  writes  on  the  board  the 
elapsing  time  in  ten-second  intervals.  Upon 
completion  of  the  reading  of  a  given  selection, 
the  student  turns  up  the  sheet  of  questions, 
copies  from  the  board  the  length  of  time  it 
took  him  to  read  the  selection,  and  immediately 
answers  the  questions  without  again  referring 
to  the  selection.  In  this  way,  both  a  words-per- 
second  and  a  per  cent-comprehended  score  is 
obtained.  These  scores  are  posted  weekly,  and 
may  well  act  as  a  motivating  factor. 
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Prosressive  Education — Its  Limitations 
in  the  Commercial  Field 

By  DR.  R.  J.  WORLEY 

Director,  Commercial  Department,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh 


PROGRESSIVE  education  recommends  a 
method  of  teaching  and  learning  through 
joyous  and  spontaneous  activity.  It  dis¬ 
approves  of  rigid,  systematic  planning  and  ad¬ 
vocates  the  freedom  of  the  pupil  to  study 
whatever  and  however  his  interest  and  dispo¬ 
sition  may  prompt  him.  Continuous  study 
enters  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  invoked  by  and 
is  compatible  with  the  joyful  interest  of  the 
pupil,  motivated  by  a  tangible  and  an  imme¬ 
diate  purpose. 

The  limitations  of  this  method  in  the  field 
of  commercial  education  are  obvious.  It  is 
difticult  to  see  how,  under  this  method,  certain 
fundamental  notions,  intellectual  habits,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  skills — essential  in  business — can  be 
gained  by  the  potential  worker.  It  seems  un¬ 
reasonable  that  he  should  acquire  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  traditions,  ethics,  and  cus¬ 
toms  recognized  in  business  procedure,  through 
a  spontaneous,  undirected,  unprescribed  meth¬ 
od  of  activity.  Basic  business  facts,  estab¬ 
lished  through  years  of  experience,  are  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  for  the  guidance  of  business. 

Business  and  society  permit  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
individual  does  not  violate  established  rules. 
Xon-conformity  and  ignorance  are  likely  to 
result  where  there  is  no  effort  toward  the 
attainment  of  fixed  standards. 

Modern  business  demands  young  people  who 
possess  accurate  knowledge,  and  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  intensive,  systematic,  sustained,  and  ex¬ 
act  thinking.  Hence,  business  education  must 
be  organized  and  presented  in  a  consecutive, 
systematic  manner  in  order  to  develop  the 
habit  of  accurate  thinking. 

Independent  thinking,  advocated  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  method,  is  good  when  it  is  not  di¬ 
vorced  from  facts.  Rarely  do  pupils  find  out 
truths  for  themselves.  Commercial  pupils 
must  be  prepared  to  live  in  a  wild  chaos  of 
opinions  and  emotional  appeals.  Our  greatest 
hope  is  that  we  may  supply  them  with  some 
device  by  which  to  steer  themselves. 


Certainly  it  is  idle  dreaming  for  us  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  a  complete  business  education  or 
to  make  experts  of  all  our  pupils.  There  are 
limitations  to  what  we  can  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish.  For  the  great  majority  in  our  class¬ 
rooms,  all  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  equip  them 
with  those  principles  which  will  dispose  them 
to  be  led  in  an  intelligent  and  cooperative 
rather  than  an  ethnocentric  and  catastrophic 
direction. 

Straight  thinking  must  become  a  habit,  es¬ 
tablished,  like  all  habits,  by  intensive  repeti¬ 
tion,  perseverance,  and  precision.  Such  a 
habit  cannot  be  developed  through  a  happy-go- 
lucky  frame  of  mind,  indifferent,  or  pronoun¬ 
cedly  averse  to  systematic,  painstaking  and, 
at  times,  monotonous  kinds  of  work.  Neither 
can  it  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  pupil’s  free¬ 
dom  of  taking  and  leaving  the  subject  matter 
where  and  when  he  likes. 

The  progressive  method  displaces  systematic 
study  from  books  by  substituting  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  free  activity  in  which  it  is  expected 
that  the  pupil  will  learn  by  doing.  Many  pupils 
in  the  commercial  department  are  incapable  of 
learning  by  this  method;  furthermore,  book 
learning,  especially  for  the  brighter  pupils, 
is  creative  activity. 

Experience  is  any  knowledge  that  helps  in 
handling  an  actual  situation,  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance  is  determined  not  by  the  origin,  but  by 
the  accuracy,  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
Some  eye  witnesses  are  very  unreliable.  Again, 
our  pupils  have  the  right  to  share,  through 
books,  in  the  accumulated  business  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past.  Such  participation  neces¬ 
sitates  an  educational  method  of  intelligently 
directed  study. 

The  progressive  method  presumes  to  make 
school  life  a  “happy  experience.”  Granted 
that  happiness  can  be  defined,  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  is  created  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  In 
the  hard  struggle  for  existence,  which  inevi¬ 
tably  will  be  the  lot  of  the  majority,  the 
converse  is  true — wearisome  tasks  to  per- 
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form,  hardships  to  suffer,  and  humiliations  to 
endure.  Literally  and  figuratively  speaking, 
most  people  have  to  get  used  to  hard  beds. 
They  must  get  used  to  hard  jobs,  too,  discon¬ 
nected  from  immediate  interest,  and  they 
must  know  how  to  stick  to  a  duty.  Pupils 
must  learn  these  valuable  habits  for  business 
life  by  the  only  method  by  which  a  habit  can 
be  formed,  which  is  by  practicing  unflinch¬ 
ingly  the  habit  of  painstaking  craftsmanship 
in  any  and  every  task  that  the  experience  of 
business  suggests. 

The  quality  of  school  e.\perience  acquired 
depends  considerably  on  memory.  However, 
the  progressive  method  depreciates  the  value 
of  memory.  What  is  the  value  of  learning  by 
doing,  with  the  memory  element  left  out? 
Youth  is  the  time  for  exercising  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  memory. 

The  spirit  of  play  which  characterizes  this 
method  is  motivated  by  a  satisfaction  in  the 
immediate  goal.  Pupils  in  the  secondary 
school  have  abandoned  imaginative  play.  They 
now  anticipate  their  future;  they  want  to  be 
wise  and  respected  like  their  elders.  Modern 
psychology  is  forcing  us  rapidly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  most  human  behavior  is  purposive 
and  does  not  spring  from  instinct  or  vague 
psychic  urging. 

We  hear  and  read  much  concerning  such 
slogans  as  “preparation  for  leisure,”  “con¬ 
sumer  education,”  etc.  Our  secondary  schools 
are  already  overcrowded  with  leisurely  activi¬ 
ties,  and  the  so-called  consumer-type  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  not  unlike  the  traditional 
type. 

Hard,  individual  work,  not  necessarily  man¬ 
ual  exertion,  has  come  to  occupy  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  modern  secondary 
school.  It  has  been  neglected  or  confused  with 
“busyness”  and  play  work.  Work  character¬ 
ized  by  strenuous  thinking  is  in  the  highest 
degree  educative,  and,  if  persisted  in,  is  usual¬ 
ly  rewarded  by  worthy  achievement.  Strenu- 
1  ous,  intelligent  work,  is  unavoidable  in  busi¬ 

ness  life.  Would  it  not  be  more  feasible  to 
teach  our  commercial  pupils  to  learn  to  work 
by  working — under  a  systematic,  well-planned, 
and  carefully  executed  business  curriculum? 

We  must  be  slow  to  accept  criticism  of 
business  education.  Lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  those  who  criticize  should  not 
force  snap  judgment  and  erroneous  conclu¬ 
sions  from  us.  Times  are  challenging.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
i  ciation,  the  final  conclusion  was  that  “Some- 

1  thing  is  wrong  in  our  secondary  schools — but 

i 


what?”  We  cannot  hope  to  bring  in  a  new 
deal;  or  should  we?  Professor  Nichols  has 
well  said,  “What  we  need  is  old  deals  better 
played.”  We  must  deal  with  realities  and 
accept  the  inevitable  conclusions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  machinery  that  must  be  set  up 
to  guarantee  a  more  abundant  business  life. 


Many  Student-Teachers  Sub- 
scribins  for  B  usiness  Education 
World 

That  commercial  teacher  training  instruc¬ 
tors  are  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
acquiring  the  habit  of  professional  reading  is 
evident  from  the  large  number  of  subscription 
clubs  that  are  being  received  from  that  source. 
During  the  month  of  October,  Miss  Lillie 
Gallagher,  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  and 
Professor  George  R.  Tilford,  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  topped  the  list  of  teacher-training 
instructors  who  have  sent  in  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  subscriptions  from  their  student- 
teachers. 

A  professional  magazine  can  be  invaluable 
both  to  teachers  in  training  and  to  their  in¬ 
structors.  The  Business  Education  World 
is  bending  every  effort  to  fill  its  columns  with 
pedagogic  fundamentals  and  authoritative 
opinions  and  helpful  reference  material  in  its 
endeavor  to  meet  this  essential  need  of  a  high- 
grade  professional  journal  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education. 


Directory  Correction 

The  following  list  of  officers  should  be 
substituted  for  those  given  in  the  Annual 
Directory  of  Commercial  Education  Associa¬ 
tions,  page  73  of  the  September  issue: 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Presidatts  d’hotiticur:  Dr.  A.  Junod,  Zurich, 
Switzerland;  Dr.  Ch.  E.  11.  Boissevain,  .Am¬ 
sterdam,  Holland. 

President:  On.  Prof.  Niccolo  Castellino,  “Gior- 
nale  d’ltaliz,”  Piazza  Sciarra,  Rome,  Italy. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Dr.  Bruno  Roselli,  Via 
Garibaldi  4,  Genoa,  Italy. 

Managing  Director:  Dr.  Arnold  Latt,  Schan- 
zenberg  7,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
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Idea  Exchanse 

Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  two-year  subscriptioti  to  the 
Business  Education  World  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose  contribution 
is  accepted  by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and  preferably  illustrated. 


WHAT  skill  docs  a  typing  test  measure? 

Doe*  it  measure  the  ability  of  a  typ¬ 
ist  to  do  straight  copying  in  an  office? 
Have  your  typists  write  a  test,  mark  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  to  get  the  words  a  minute ; 
then  have  them  write  the  same  test  with  two 
carhon  copies,  correcting  each  error  as  they  go 
along.  Have  them  compute  the  rate  of  writing 
on  this  test,  and  then  compare  the  two.  Did 
the  typist  who  did  the  best  work  on  the  first 
test  also  do  the  best  on  the  second?  Sometimes, 
but  generally  another  typist  comes  to  the  top. 

If  such  is  the  case,  we  are  getting  incorrect 
ratings  of  our  pupils  when  we  grade  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  typing  tests,  because  we  really  want 
their  standing  according  to  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  commercially  acceptable  work.  Which  of 
the  two  winners  will  do  the  better  office  work? 

For  some  years  the  theory  was  held  that  it 
was  possible  to  train  typists  who  would  never 
make  an  error.  Xobixly  ever  succeeded,  so  we 
have  come  gradually  to  realize  that  this  is  an 
impossibility  as  long  as  typing  is  done  by  human 
beings.  It  is  obvious  that  students  must  know 
how  to  correct  the  errors  which  they  make,  so 
we  must  teach  them  to  erase.  Why  not  measure 
their  skill  in  producing  typewritten  material 
with  corrections  rather  than  have  them  continue 
to  tyi)e,  disregarding  their  errors,  and  then 
penalize  them  for  those  errors? 

In  copying  from  straight  matter,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  students  to  practice  this  new  plan 
of  correcting  their  errors  as  they  go  along ; 
otherwise  they  will  write  past  their  errors  with¬ 
out  erasing  them. 

A  Commercial  Accuracy  Test 

My  students  write  what  I  call  a  Commercial 
.Accuracy  Test  each  Friday,  erasing  their  errors 
as  they  go  along,  and  when  the  tests  are 
marked  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  is  taken  off 
for  each  error  which  was  left  uncorrected. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  practice  on  this,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  student  misses  an  error.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  papers  have  every  error  corrected. 

Typing  tests  are  a  valuable  device  for  the 
teaching  of  skill  in  typewriting,  but  I  believe 
that  a  Commercial  Accuracy  Test  would  be  a 


better  method  of  measuring  ability  to  do  office 
work. — G.  IV.  Cozvan,  Park  Business  College, 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Lip  Reading  and  Shorthand 

[Miss  Margaret  Dunn,  of  Port  Washington, 
New  York,  whose  hearing  was  seriously  im¬ 
paired  by  illness,  but  who,  with  the  aid  of  a 
hearing  device  and  the  blackboard,  is  now  suc¬ 
cessfully  teaching  both  elementary  and  advanced 
shorthand,  has  written  us  most  interestingly  of 
her  initial  experiences  in  the  study  of  lip  read¬ 
ing.  What  she  says,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  of 
so  much  interest  to  those  who  emphasize  pho¬ 
netics  and  vocalization  in  the  beginning  short¬ 
hand  classes  that  we  are  quoting  from  her 
letter  at  some  length. — Ed.] 

The  venture  (teaching  classes  in  elementary 
shorthand  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  deaf¬ 
ness)  seemed  so  successful  that  I  have  since 
been  attending  Columbia  University  for  the 
study  of  lip  reading,  preparatory  to  teaching 
that  subject.  Here  is  my  reason  for  writing 
you : 

One  week  I  had  so  much  to  learn,  all  bearing 
on  the  alphabet — labial  and  lingual,  vocal  and 
non-vocal  consonants.  Suddenly  I  noticed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  r,  all  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
characters  which  are  short  are  non-vocal, 
while  all  that  are  long  are  vocal.  After  that 
discovery,  no  one  could  trip  me.  Soon  another 
discovery — a  more  obvious  one,  but  none  the  less 
helpful,  came  to  me.  That  is : 

P  and  B  are  alike  on  the  lips  (shut)  and 
IxTth  have  the  same  formation  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand. 

F  and  I'  are  alike  on  the  lips  (the  upper 
teeth  touch  the  lower  lip)  and  both  have  the 
some  formation  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 

T  and  D  are  alike  on  the  lips  (the  teeth  near¬ 
ly  touch)  and  they,  too,  are  paired  in  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Sh.  Ch,  and  J  are  alike — both  lips  are  pro¬ 
jected.  Children  who  are  hard  of  hearing  often 
pronounce  “chair”  and  “share”  alike  because 
they  see,  rather  than  hear,  the  words  pro¬ 
nounced.  These  letters  are  grouped  in  Gregg 
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Shorthand  and  are  expressed  by  the  same  kind 
of  stroke  in  varying  leiiRths. 

My  “discoveries,”  even  at  this  early  stage  of 
l)rogress,  it  seems  to  me,  point  to  a  close  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  two  subjects. — Margaret 
Puun,  Pori  li'ashington,  Xeu'  York. 

An  In+er-Class  Penmanship  Contest 

AX  IXTER-CLASS  penmanship  contest  in 
(jregg  Shorthand  was  instituted  a  few  months 
ago  in  the  Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
under  the  direction  of  John  L.  Fiedler,  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Stenography.  The  copy 
for  the  contest  was  sent  in  longhand  to  the  class 
teachers,  who  wrote  a  shorthand  transcript  on 
the  blackboard.  On  the  day  of  the  contest,  uni¬ 
formly-arranged  copies  of  the  test  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  each  pupil.  The  specimens  were  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  committee,  on  whose  decision  rested 
the  choice  of  a  grade  and  a  school  champion. 

The  contest  proved  an  effective  means  of 
stimulating  an  interest  in  improved  standards 
of  shorthand  penmanship. 

FooJball  and  Shorihand 

I  H.WF  h'Ol'XD  that  the  interest  of  Short¬ 
hand  I  students  may  be  stimulated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  device : 

.•\t  the  opening  of  the  football  season,  I  make 
a  diagram  of  a  football  field  and  tack  it  on  the 
bulletin  board  in  the  classroom.  The  students 
are  then  divided  into  teams  as  nearly  as  iKissi- 
ble  equal  in  ability.  Thumb  tacks  are  used  to 
represent  the  teams  on  the  “field.”  Each  team 
appoints  its  own  captain  and  chooses  the  name 
by  which  it  is  to  be  known.  The  extra  student, 
in  the  case  of  an  uneven  number,  acts  as  a 
substitute. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  class  period,  1  dictate 
the  day’s  assignment,  after  which  the  papers  are 
exchangeil  and  marked  by  the  students  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  style.  The  final  decision  on  doubtful 
outlines  rests  with  me. 

The  student  who  has  a  perfect  score  gains 
two  yards  for  his  team.  The  student  who  has 
one  error  gains  one  yard.  If  each  member  of  a 
team  has  a  perfect  score  for  the  day,  an  extra 
five  yards  are  added  to  the  team  score.  The 
difference  between  the  yards  scored  for  each 
team  goes  to  the  team  scoring  the  most  yards 
for  the  day. 

On  chapter  tests  the  scoring  is  different.  A 
perfect  score  means  three  yards  for  the  team : 
one  error,  two  yards;  two  errors,  one  yard.  If 
a  perfect  score  is  obtained  by  every  member  of 
a  team,  his  team  scores  an  additional  ten  yards. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  tlie  members  of  the 
winning  team  are  guests  of  the  losing  team  at 
a  theatre  party. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  students  who 
did  failing  work  before  the  contest  startetl 


showed  an  immediate  improvement  and  were 
.soon  doing  work  of  passing  grade. — Mary  li. 
I!  off  wan.  High  School,  Middleburgh,  Nciv  York. 


A  Home-made  Copyholder 

THE  USE  of  a  standard  for  the  typing  text 
will  relieve  the  pupils  of  considerable  eye  strain 
caused  by  typing  from  a  book  prone  on  the  desk, 
.^n  inexpensive  and  satisfactory  standard  may 
be  made  by  tying  two  small  blocks  of  wood  to¬ 
gether  with  strong,  substantial  twine,  allowing 
a  span  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  between 
the  blocks.  This  space  may  be  shortened  in 
order  to  secure  the  desired  angle. 

The  dotted  lines  in  the  illustration  indicate 
the  sections  that  are  not  visible  because  of  per¬ 
spective. — Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  .tssociate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Commerce  and  Education,  I'niz’ersily 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

A  Brief-Form  Tournament 

IH.W’E  used  the  following  device,  with  much 
success,  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  learning 
of  brief  forms : 

On  completion  of  Chapter  Six  of  the  Short¬ 
hand  Manual,  we  hold  a  tournament.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  prepared  four  mimeographed 
sheets  of  brief  forms,  one  hundred  to  a  page. 
This  distribution  allows  the  representation  of 
almost  all  the  words  expressed  by  brief-form 
outlines,  with  no  word  duplicated. 

The  pupils  draw  names  for  their  opponents, 
as  in  basketball  tournaments.  Those  who  make 
the  highest  percentage  on  each  sheet  are  con¬ 
sidered  winners.  The  winners  of  each  pair  are 
then  matched  against  other  winners  until  the 
finals  are  written,  the  regular  basketball  sched¬ 
ule  being  followed  throughout.  lasers  enter 
the  consolations  and  the  writing  continues  un¬ 
til  the  winner  of  that  section  is  determined. 

By  dividing  my  classes  into  groups  of  six¬ 
teen,  the  tournament  may  be  carried  through  in 
four  days.  If  the  groups  are  unequal  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  extras  are  entered  as  “byes.”. — Ada 
DeBoos,  High  School,  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 
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Comment 


By  B.  FRANK  KYKER 

Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro 


Dr.  SNEDDEN’S  article  is  both  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  challenging.  Not  a  few  of  his 
views  are  held  by  business  educators; 
some  of  his  views  will  be  sympathetically 
questioned. 

Business  educators  are  anxious  to  have  the 
objectives  and  the  subject  matter  of  business 
education  determined  by  the  criterion  as  to 
whether  they  “function  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  in  human  well-being.  .  .  . 

Traditional  business  training  (shorthand, 
typing,  bookkeeping,  etc.)  has  functioned  well 
in  the  past.  The  territorial  expansion  and 
rapid  economic  development  of  the  United 
States  led  to  a  demand  for  trained  office  work¬ 
ers  which  the  rapidly  multiplying  private  busi¬ 
ness  school  and  high  school  business  depart¬ 
ments  experienced  difficulty  in  meeting.  Since 
the  World  War  and  particularly  during  the 
depression,  we  have  trained  more  bookkeep¬ 
ers,  typists,  stenographers,  etc.,  than  business 
can  absorb.  There  has  been  considerable  up¬ 
grading  as  to  age,  education,  native  capacity, 
and  ability  of  office  workers.  This  up-grading 
tendency  leads  one  to  agree  with  Dr.  Snedden 
that  those  who  would  take  strictly  vocational 
business  training  should  be  limited  with  re¬ 
spect  to  age,  native  capacity,  sex,  and  the 
number  who  pursue  such  training.  No  busi¬ 
ness  educator  would  offer  specialized  business 
training  below  the  junior  or  senior  year  of 
high-school.  Many  believe  that  such  training 
should  come  in  post-graduate  high-school 
courses  and  terminal  junior-college  courses. 
In  sections  or  localities  with  small  high 
schools,  inadequate  equipment,  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  personnel,  it  would  probably  be  wise  to 
provide  strictly  vocational  business  training  in 
specialized  regional  schools. 

What  vocational  business  courses  offer  in 
any  center,  and  the  general  education,  age,  and 
intelligence  requirements  of  those  who  pursue 
these  courses,  will  have  to  be  determined  by 

occupational  survevs  and  job  analyses. 
-  '  r 

*A1I  piirases  and  sentences  quoted  are  from  Dr. 
Snedden’s  article  in  the  September  issue,  pages  1-8. 


Any  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  who 
may  pursue  training  for  job  preparation  only, 
and  any  segregation  of  vocational  business 
training  in  regional  vocational  schools,  will 
mean,  however,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  would  pursue  business  subjects  to 
achieve  the  personal-consumer  and  social-civic 
objectives  of  business  education. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Snedden  recognizes 
other  than  vocational  objectives  of  business 
education  as  he  refers  to  “general  learnings,” 
by  which  he  means  “all  those  which  men  and 
women  need  in  common,  largely  irrespective  of 
their  specialized  vocations.  ..."  By  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  common  need,  as  well  as  the  degree 
to  which  it  will  “function  toward  superior 
competencies,”  irrespective  of  vocations,  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  warranted  an  important 
place  in  the  secondary  curriculum.  Appar¬ 
ently,  however.  Dr.  Snedden’s  estimate  of  the 
nature  and  time  required  for  these  “general 
learnings”  of  business  was  reached  by  ra¬ 
tionalization. 

The  activity  analysis  of  laymen  has  shown 
that  business  activities  constitute  no  small  part 
of  the  total  activities  of  every  man  and  wo¬ 
man,  irrespective  of  his  trade  or  profession, 
educational  or  social  level.  Of  the  problems 
which  every  person  faces  and  of  the  mistakes 
which  every  person  makes,  many  are  of  a 
definitely  business  nature.  Within  the  last 
five  years  six  significant  investigations  have 
been  made  to  determine  what  “business  learn¬ 
ings”  and  skills  are  needed  by  everyone.  Al¬ 
though  these  studies  were  made  by  different 
people  at  different  times  using  different 
approaches  to  the  problem,  all  of  these  studies 
indicate  that  there  are  certain  phases  of 
business  relating  to  banking,  law,  budgeting, 
insurance,  investments,  personal  bookkeeping, 
buying,  selling,  business  correspondence,  real 
estate,  borrowing  and  lending  money,  and 
certain  other  phases  of  practical  economics, 
that  should  be  known  by  every  person  regard¬ 
less  of  his  position,  education,  or  social  stand¬ 
ing. 
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The  writer  seriously  doubts  if  all  of  these 
“general  learnings”  can  be  adequately  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  composite  subject,  such  as  the  so- 
called  junior  or  general  business  training 
courses,  as  important  as  these  courses  are. 
Nor  does  he  believe  that  these  “general  learn¬ 
ings”  can  be  realized  in  a  few  short  courses  of 
thirty  to  sixty  hours  each.  Take  for  exam¬ 
ple  the  subject  of  budget  making  and  record 
keeping,  which  Dr.  Snedden  particularizes  as 
“general  learnings.”  Simple  account  keeping 
might  be  taught  in  the  time  which  he  sug¬ 
gests,  but  it  will  take  much  more  time  and 
a  great  deal  of  additional  related  subject  mat¬ 
ter  to  develop  the  power  to  classify  records, 
to  interpret  their  meaning,  and  to  apply  sound 
principles  of  business  management  to  one's 
own  personal  affairs. 

Since  most  business  activities,  business  mis¬ 
takes,  and  problems  are  common  to  all — 
“farmers,  small  merchants,  home-makers, 
etc.,”  and  since  the  business  “learnings”  and 
skills  needed  to  enable  a  person  to  perform  in¬ 
telligently  his  business  activities,  to  eliminate 
his  business  mistakes,  and  to  understand  his 


business  problems  are  common  to  most  voca¬ 
tions,  it  would  be  a  great  economic  waste  and 
useless  duplication  to  allocate  this  common 
business  training  to  the  “vocational  educations 
of  these  persons.”  The  writer  has  seen  some 
agriculture  teachers  teach  (?)  farm  account¬ 
ing  (it  is  called  farm  cost  accounting),  and 
some  home  economics  teachers  teach  (?) 
bookkeeping  records,  and  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  in  its  broadest  significance 
and  the  results  of  their  teaching  were  on  a 
parity  with  that  business  teacher  who  could 
teach  agronomy  or  textiles! 

While  there  should  be  an  up-grading  and 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  who  take 
business  subjects  for  vocational  purposes  only, 
and  while  there  must  be  a  modification,  en¬ 
largement,  and  enrichment  of  the  subject 
matter  of  secondary  business  education  to 
fully  achieve  the  personal-consumer  and  so¬ 
cial-civic  objectives  of  business  education,  the 
business  department  of  the  secondary  school 
will  render  a  distinctive  and  constructive  ser¬ 
vice  by  its  contribution  to  “superior  compe¬ 
tencies”  in  a  business-conscious  society. 


Many  Schools  Using  W.  S.  C.  Educational  Films 


The  two  educational  films,  “Teaching  Be¬ 
ginners  to  Typewrite,”  and  “Correct  Short¬ 
hand  Technique,”  produced  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Washington,  Pullman,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  Wood  have  reached  a  high  state  of 
perfection  and  are  being  used  for  instruc¬ 
tion  purposes  in  several  cities.  A  teacher 
guide  to  the  use  of  these  films  recently  came 
off  the  press.  A  description  of  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  film  appeared  in  the  November,  1933,  issue 
of  the  Business  Education  World  (pages 
123-125). 

The  first  three  scenes  of  the  shorthand  film 
present  a  close-up  view  of  the  correct  hand 
position  in  writing  shorthand.  Scene  6  gives 
a  ver>'  fine  illustration  of  how  to  handle  the 
pages  of  the  notebook.  Scene  7  shows  a 
teacher  demonstrating  shorthand  penmanship 
at  the  blackboard.  Scene  8  presents  a  class 
writing  shorthand.  Scene  9  is  a  close-up  view 
of  a  student  taking  dictation  at  the  rate  of  80 
words  a  minute  on  graded  material  based  on 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Shorthand  Manual. 
Scenes  11  and  12  emphasize  the  difference  be¬ 


tween  a  skilled  and  an  unskilled  shorthand 
writer.  The  last  three  scenes  show  an  expert 
writing  at  rapid  rates  of  speed,  also  a  trained 
stenographer  transcribing  her  notes  in  the 
most  approved  manner. 

Mrs.  Frances  Elfinger  Raymond,  who  saw’ 
both  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  films  re¬ 
cently,  writes: 

I  think  they  are  most  opportune  and  most 
effective.  Practically  all  schools  are  using  visual 
instruction  and  have  the  eciuipment  necessary 
for  this  type  of  instruction.  I  never  appreciated 
athletics  so  much  as  1  have  since  I  have  seen 
slow-motion  pictures  of  swimming,  fencing, 
polo  playing,  and  golf,  through  the  gamut  of 
rhythm  and  skill.  This  is  just  what  these  two 
films  are  doing  for  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  year  will  see 
visual  education  functioning  in  the  majority 
of  the  commercial  classes  of  this  country. 

Those  interested  in  procuring  these  two 
films  should  correspond  with  Dr.  Gordon  F. 
Cadisch,  Director,  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pull¬ 
man,  Washington. 
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Speed-Building  Dictation  on  Brief  Forms 

An  Original  Series  of  Prize-Winning  Articles  and  Letters 

Last  December  the  Gregg  News  Letter  announced  a  contest  for  connected 
matter  containing  all  the  brief  forms  in  Gregg  Shorthand  in  one  article,  or  in  one 
letter,  or  in  a  series  of  letters.  Many  teachers  competed  and  several  excellent 
contributions  were  received.  The  winning  paper  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Gregg  News  Letter. 

Dictation  material  of  this  type  is  so  scarce  and  so  valuable  to  shorthand  teach¬ 
ers,  that  the  Business  Education  World  is  publishing  the  papers  of  the  other 
nine  prize  winners.  Miss  Jane  M.  Gordon’s  article,  which  won  second  place  in  the 
contest  was  published  in  March;  Miss  Pearle  Knight’s  article,  published  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  won  third  place,  and  Miss  Crawford’s  article,  published  this  month,  won  fourth 
place.  It  contcnns  every  one  of  the  420  brief  forms.  The  first  appearance  of  a  brief 
form  in  the  article  is  indicated  by  italics.  The  article  is  counted  in  groups  of  20 
standard  words  (28  syllables). 


About  Business  Letters 

By  ISABEL  CRAWFORD 

High  School,  Portage,  Pennsylvania 


There  are  two  beliefs  generally  recognized 
concerning  the  value  of  letters  in  carrying  on  a 
hisiness.*’’  First,  that  they  are  just  routine 
matters  written  for  the  mere  purpose  of  sending 
a  message.  That  idea  has  been*”  left  behind 
like  many  others  which  yesterday  were  held  per¬ 
fect.  Second,  that  they  are  a  particular  branch 
of*®  business  zoith  indizndual  problems.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  one  accepted  by  those  who  are  aware 
of  whaF”  influence  letters  can  have  in  increasing 
the  volume  of  business.  The  place  of  letters 
among  subjects  of  first'®®  importance  to  busi¬ 
ness  men  was  recently  determined  by  means  of 
a  question  sheet  prepared  by  a  committee^*”  rep¬ 
resenting  “System.”  Reports  from  this  survey 
were  published  and  showed  that  letters  are  re¬ 
garded  as  seventh  in'*®  importance.  Big  indus¬ 
tries  all  over  the  country  today  are  requiring 
that  the  office  help  they  employ  have  a'*®  thor¬ 
ough  education  in  business  letter  writing.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  are  bound  to  run  across  a  few'*® 
zvorkers  who  still  pay  but  small  attention  to  the 
importance  attached  to  letters.  Those  few  usu¬ 
ally  got  their  jobs*®®  because  they  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance  of  the  boss 
and  probably  could  not  secure  a  position^’”  ex¬ 
cept  in  this  manner.  A  leading  educator  says 
employers  are  placing  more  emphasis  on  a 
knowledge**”  of  business  practice  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Many  public  schools  which  never  before 
gave  courses  in  business  are**®  offering  com¬ 
mercial  training  because  they  believe  that  pupils 
should  have  a  chance  to  educate  themselves  to 


fill**®  office  jobs  if  they  have  to  stop  school 
before  completing  a  college  course. 

The  uses  of  a  letter  are  three:  To*®®  provide 
a  record,  to  communicate  a  message  and  to 
build  good  will  for  the  house  it  represents.  A 
good  business**®  letter  has  certain  definite  duties 
to  perform.  If  a  sales  letter  it  will  induce  the 
reader  to  purchase**”  merchandise — or  in  fact 
it  may  be  anything  from  flour  to  a  car  or  from 
a  bed  to  life  insurance.  If  the**®  purpose  of  the 
letter  is  to  collect  a  past  due  account  it  will 
persuade  the  reader  that  the  right  thing  to  do**® 
is  to  pay  his  bill.  While  if  it  is  in  answer  to  a 
complaint,  it  will  satisfy  the  person  whether  he 
is*®®  right  or  wrong.  It  will  above  all  give  an 
answer  to  any  probable  question  that  might 
arise  in  the  reader’s**®  mind. 

Every  writer  should  have  clearly  organized  in 
his  mind  before  beginning  to  dictate  a  letter, 
all**®  the  available  facts  on  the  subject  and 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  character 
of  the  house  to**®  which  he  is  writing.  A  rough 
draft  is  a  great  help  in  the  organisation  of  the 
facts  and  the  time  so  spent  will**®  not  be  regret¬ 
ted.  A  letter  should  be  written  with  two  things 
alzvays  in  view,  to  say  clearly,  completely  and*®® 
briefly  what  you  zvant  to  say  and  to  say  it  so 
that  you  will  leave  a  favorable  impression  in 
the  mind  of  the®*®  person  to  whom  you  write. 

Every  letter  should  have  the  qualities  of  a 
selling  letter.  Salesmanship  is  the®*®  power  to 
frresent  messages  which  will  persuade.  One  who 
really  wishes  to  improve  in  correspondence 
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should  thoroughly^*'^  acquaint  himself  with  the 
rules  of  selling.  In  addition  he  must  excel  in 
correct  speech,  and  be  skilled  in**”  choice  of 
words.  The  first  consideration  in  selling  is  to 
win  a  welcome  acceptance  as  soon  as  possible.*®* 
This  is  the  object  of  the  opening  sentence  rather 
tlian  the  closing  sentence.  Don’t  wait  tdl  the 
end  of  the"*®  letter  to  try  to  put  the  reader  in  a 
pleasant  state  of  mind.  Vour  opportunity  may 
have  gone  by  that  time.  Stock”*°  phrases  such 
as  “We  are  glad,”  and  “We  take  pleasure”  at¬ 
tempt  to  produce  a  favorable  state  of  mind  but 
they  have"*®  been  used  over  and  over  until  they 
have  become  very  commonplace  and  are  there¬ 
fore  weak.  Try  to  find  something^'"^  for  which 
to  thank  the  reader  such  as  the  remitting  of  a 
payment  on  account. 

Then,  an  effective  start  must  lead*®®  directly 
into  a  message  of  importance  to  the  reader.  The 
question  immediately  arises,  “What**®  do  people 
consider  important Experience  has  taught  us 
that  they  are  moved  by  such  emotions  as  loir, 
duty,**®  pride,  desire  for  gain  and  fear.  The 
writer  should  try  to  win  his  favorable  opinion 
and  trust  through  one  of**®  these.  The  strength 
of  a  letter’s  appeal  should  be  built  upon  this 
kind  of  approach. 

Adapting  the  wording,  tone,  and  style**®  of 
the  letter  to  the  man  or  woman  to  whom  it  is 
being  sent  is  another  excellent  way  of  pleasing^°*‘ 
the  reader.  The  personal  touch  is  flattering.  It 
is  human  nature  to  like  individual  and  j/’cefa/**® 
attention.  Words  which  are  strange  to  the 
reader  may  lead  him  to  wonder  what  the  letter 
is  all  about.  One  will  seldom**®  be  mistaken  in 
using  a  friendly  instead  of  a  complaining  tone. 
Net^erthclcss,  in  some  cases  where**®  the  writer 
thinks  strong  words  are  necessary,  he  may  make 
more  progress  by  using  a  forceful  tone. 

One  of  the**®  requirements  of  the  successful 
letter  if  the  sender  expects  a  response  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  will  enable^°°  the  receiver  to 
make  a  reply  easily.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of 
an  addressed  enz>elopc  enclosed  with®*®  the  letter 
in  which  to  mail  the  remittance,  or  again  it  may 
be  a  request  that  the  reader  call  at  some 
certain®*®  hour  tomorrow.  To  suggest  an  ap¬ 
pointment  for  some  time  during  the  next  week 
or  in  the  future  is  too®*®  indefinite.  It  allows 
an  opportunity  for  letting  the  issue  pass  instead 
of  bringing  about  immediate'^*°  action. 

letter  should  be  complete  in  every  respect. 
It  is  well  to  acknowledge  receipt  of*®®®  pre¬ 
vious  correspondence  or  wires  by  making  ref¬ 
erence  to  them  somewhere  in  your  letter.  If 
the  letter  is*®*®  an  order  be  sure  to  give  cata¬ 
logue  numbers,  shipping  orders,  name  of  rail¬ 
way,  etc.  If  someone  has*®*®  written  to  inquire 
about  several  things  be  sure  to  cover  them  all  in 
your  answer.  Be  exact;  tell  the  truth.^°*^'‘  Ap¬ 
proximate  answers  would  not  be  satisfactory  to 
one  who  asked  to  be  told  the  amount  of  an  in¬ 
voice.  There*®**  is  a  world  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  morning  and  night  to  one  who  is  looking 


up  proof  for  a  law  suit.  Leave  out  nothing^^^* 
that  might  help  to  explain  the  message  you  are 
trying  to  delwer. 

One  who  deals  with  credit  letters  has  a***® 
particularly  difficult  task  to  perform.  He  must 
take  just  as  much  care  to  maintain  a  respectful 
tone***®  throughout  his  letter  as  a  salesman 
would  use  to  treat  his  customer  respectfully. 
Here  one  unwise  remark  is***®  serious;  in  fact, 
it  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  loss  of  hundreds,  yes, 
even  thousands  of  dollars.  Many  a  yoMHgf***® 
worker  has  been  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for 
a  position  because  he  had  difficulty  in  under- 
standing**®®  the  tactful  way  or  was  unable  to 
handle  a  delicate  situation. 

The  content  of  the  letter  of***®  course  falls 
altogether  on  the  official  zvhose  duty  it  is  to 
write  the  letters.  After  he  is  confidenT^*°  that 
there  is  no  room  for  further  improvement  in 
expressing  the  message  it  is  as  little  as  he  can 
expect’*"®  that  the  girl  who  is  in  charge  of  his 
typing  put  forth  her  best  effort  to  insure  the 
complete  success  of  the***®  letter  by  obeying  the 
rules  of  beauty  in  letter  arrangement.  To  sup¬ 
pose  that  excellence  in  the  message**®®  alone 
is  enough  is  to  admit  that  your  firm  is  behind 
the  times.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the 
boss***®  to  inspect  letters  for  mistakes  in  form 
or  typing. 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the***®  written  communication  of  the 
message  is  the  appearance  of  the  letter  and  the 
typist  is  responsible^^''°  for  this.  Since  letters 
like  agents  represent  the  business,  they  should 
adz’ertise  the  fact  that  the  company  from 
which***®  they  come  is  a  successful  firm.  A  let¬ 
ter  which  appears  good  to  the  reader  the  instant 
he  glances  at  it  has**®®  a  much  better  chance  of 
being  read  closely  than  one  which  looks  messy, 
cheap,  and  unbalanced.  A  letter  should  not 
have***®  to  beg  for  a  spirit  of  confidence  in  the 
firm  it  represents — it  should  demand  it.  Fol- 
loiving  are  some  of***®  the  main  points  to  be 
remembered  in  the  display  of  a  letter  upon  the 
page.  Keep  the  margin  on  the  right  jirfc***®  as 
even  and  regular  as  possible.  Avoid  an  uneven 
touch  which  leaves  some  letters  light  and  some 
dark.  Letters***®  must  be  perfect  as  far  as  typ¬ 
ing  goes.  Correct  division  of  words  at  the  end 
of  the  line  is  necessary**®®  but  frequent  division 
bad  form.  Letterhead,  although  often  applied 
to  the  whole  sheet  especially  refers^^*°  to  just 
the  printed  or  engraved  matter  which  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  sheet.  It  furnishes  the  name  and 
address  of***®  the  business  together  with  a  place 
for  the  date  and  various  other  details.  When  a 
plain  sheet  of  paper  is**"®  used  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  gizrn  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  number  of  lines  used  and  order***®  of 
listing. 

The  order  and  convenience  with  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  letter  are  presented  is 
an*"®®  important  factor.  The  style  of  arrange¬ 
ment  is  governed  somewhat  by  the  length  of  the 
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letter.  According  to  length/**”  letters  are  di¬ 
vided  into  the  short,  medium  length  and  the 
long  letter.  To  display  the  information  to  the*”^” 
best  advantage,  the  writer  tries  to  arrange  the 
body  of  the  letter  in  an  oblong.  Either  indented 
or'**”  block  style  is  in  good  usage.  I  myself,  am 
partial  to  the  block  style.  Others  favor  the 
indented  style  because'®*”  the  form  is  familiar — 
our  ncivspapers,  magazines,  books,  etc.,  are  all 
indented.  Too,  the  indentation”””  permits  a  pause 
before  a  change  of  thought  which  assists  in  the 
change.  It  is  usually  left  up  to  the  typist  to”*” 
find  out  how  she  shall  secure  the  best  effect. 

Guard  against  mistakes  in  the  salutation.  For 
instance,  many  people”*”  do  not  know  that  in 
the  salutation.  Dear  Doctor,  unless  the  name  is 
also  used.  Doctor  must  be  written”®”  in  full. 

Even  before  the  letter  has  had  a  chance  to 
speak  for  itself  the  envelope  has  already  made 
some”*”  kind  of  impression  on  the  receiver. 
Often  the  fate  of  the  entire  letter  depends  on 
the  reception  which'*””  the  envelope  has  won. 
If  the  quantities  of  letters  which  are  pushed  off 
the  desk  of  busy  business  men  onto'**”  the  floor 
during  the  year  and  finally  find  their  way  into 
the  waste  basket  were  joined  end  to  end  they 
would  form  a'**”  line  miles  long.  The  paper  in 
the  envelope  should  correspond  in  grade  with 
that  of  the  letter.  The  address  on  the'**”  en¬ 
velope  should  be  copied  from  the  letter  so  that 
the  style  agrees  in  both  places.  Although  the 
number  of  lines'**”  used  differs  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  the  government  prefers  that  city  and  state 
be  written  on  separate  lines.  Sometimes'*””  the 
state  is  typed  all  in  capital  letters.  The  return 
address  should  be  typed  or  printed  in  the  upper 
left  hand'**”  corner.  Firms  often  wonder  ivhy 
a  certain  letter  zvent  astray  or  did  not  reach  the 
presence  of  the  person  for'”*”  whom  it  was 
intended.  To  insure  delivery  the  address  must 
be  correct.  ( 1954) 


Business  Education  Calendar 


November 

1-3  Minnesota  Education  Association,  Minne¬ 
apolis 

1-  3  Wisconsin  Teachers  Association,  Milwau¬ 

kee 

2  Iowa  State  Teachers  Association,  Des 
Moines 

2-  3  Kansas  State  Commercial  Teachers  .As¬ 

sociation — Topeka,  Hays,  Dodge  City, 
Chanute 

2  Xorth  Carolina  Education  Association, 
Charlotte 

2-  3  New  York  State  Teachers  Association, 
Western  Zone,  Buffalo;  Central-Western 
Zone,  Rochester 


3  New  England  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers  Association,  Providence 
3  Southern  California  Commercial  Teachers 
Association,  Pasadena 
5-11  American  Education  Week 

7-  9  North  Dakota  Educational  Association, 

Fargo 

8- 10  Arizona  Business  Educators  Association, 

Phoenix 

8-10  Arkansas  State  Teachers  Association, 
Little  Rock 

8-10  Colorado  Education  Association — Pueblo, 
Denver,  Grand  Junction 
8-10  Missouri  State  Teachers  Association, 
Kansas  City 

8- 10  Tennessee  State  Teachers  Association, 

Nashville 

9- 10  North  Carolina  Education  Association, 

Raleigh 

9-12  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Association, 
Atlantic  City 

15-16  Delaware  Teachers  Association,  Dover 
15-17  Tennessee  State  Teachers  Association, 
Memphis 

17  Commercial  Education  Association  of 
New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  New  York 
17  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  New  York  City 
22-24  Louisiana  State  Teachers  Association, 
Baton  Rouge 

25- 28  South  Dakota  Education  Association, 

Huron 

29  Southern  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

30  Idaho  Education  Association,  Boise 

30  New  England  Business  College  Associa¬ 
tion,  Boston 

30  Illinois  State  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Urbana 

30  Texas  State  Teachers  Association,  Gal¬ 
veston 

30  Virginia  State  Education  Association, 
Richmond 

December 

1  New  York  State  Business  Education  .As¬ 
sociation,  Albany 

17-19  California  Commercial  Teachers  .Asso¬ 
ciation — Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Fresno,  Sacramento 
26  .American  Association  of  Commercial  Col¬ 
leges,  Chicago 

26  National  Association  of  .Accredited  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools,  Chicago 

26- 28  Pennsylvania  State  Education  .A.ssocia- 

tion,  Northeastern  District,  Harrisburg 
26-29  National  Commercial  Teachers  Federa¬ 
tion,  Chicago 

26- 29  National  Council  of  Business  E'ducation, 

Chicago 

27- 28  Oregon  State  Teachers  Association, 

Portland 
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School  News  and  Personal  Notes 


R.  HOWARD  A.  CAMPION  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools.  Dr. 
Campion  is  a  national  authority  on  vocational 


HovvARn  A.  Campion 


education  and  is  founder  of  the  Frank  Wig¬ 
gins  Trade  School  in  Los  Angeles,  the  leading 
vocational  school  west  of  Chicago. 

His  new  responsibilities  include  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Los  Angeles  Junior  College,  the 
Frank  Wiggins  Trade  School,  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Continuation  School,  twenty-four  evening 
high  schools,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of 
vocational  and  commercial  education  in  all 
the  city  schools  of  Los  Angeles,  including  a 
few  other  assignments  such  as  the  vacation 
schools,  the  citizenship,  parental,  and  Ameri¬ 
canization  classes.  A  big  job  for  a  big  man  in 
a  city  which  does  things  in  a  big  way! 

Dr.  Campion  has  promised  us  an  article  on 
business  education  for  the  February  issue. 

Glenn  O.  OUTLAND  was  recently 
elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
McArthur-Huntsville  School  in  Logan  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio.  Mr.  Outland  is  a  native  of  Logan 
County  and  during  the  past  six  years  has 
been  in  charge  of  commercial  education  in 


the  County  High  School.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Springfield,  Ohio,  Business  College,  and 
of  Wittenberg  College,  and  a  year  ago  re¬ 
ceived  his  master’s  degree  in  Commercial 
Education  from  Ohio  State  University. 

SAMUEL  J.  WANOUS  has  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  newly  created  de¬ 
partment  of  commercial  teacher  training  and 
secretarial  training  at  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  Tucson. 

Mr.  Wanous  was  granted  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Whitewater  State  Teachers  College, 
Wisconsin,  and  his  M.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Iowa.  For  the  past  five  years 
he  has  been  head  of  the  commercial  teacher 
training  department  of  the  New  Mexico  Nor¬ 
mal  University,  Las  Vegas.  His  appointment 
to  the  University  of  Arizona  faculty  is  a  tan¬ 
gible  recognition  of  Mr.  Wanous’  success  in 
the  training  of  commercial  teachers  and  is  an 
indication  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
commercial  education  in  the  state  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Wanous  will  have  charge  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  courses  for 
two-year  terminal  secretarial  students  and  of 
four-year  majors  in  education,  with  advanced 
work  leading  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  de¬ 
gree  in  commercial  education. 

The  Commercial  Department  of  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
is  now  housed  in  a  beautiful  new  building. 

The  general  exterior  of  the  building  is  what 
is  popularly  known  as  Collegiate  Gothic.  The 
ground  floor  contains  a  cafeteria  designed  to 
serve  700  pupils.  The  rooms  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  typewriting  and  office  appliances 
have  “Acousti-Celotex”  ceilings  to  provide  for 
sound  absorption. 

The  Department  now  has  a  faculty  of  22 
teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  800  students. 
Frederic  H.  Cranston  is  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  School  of  Commerce  of  the  University 
of  Denver  has  the  largest  enrollment  this 
fall  since  1930,  and  has  the  second  largest 
increase  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  figures  to  date  show  an  increase 
of  31  per  cent  over  the  enrollment  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 
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Epsilon  chapter  of  pi  Omega  Pi,  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  has  dedicated  its 
fall  bulletin  to  Dr.  E,  G.  Blackstone  upon  the 
completion  of  his  tenth  year  of  service  as 
Director  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  at 
that  university.  We  quote  from  it: 

Prom  1924  to  1934,  and  we  hope  for  many 
more  years,  out  teacher,  adviser  and  friend,  Dr. 
K.  G.  Hlackstone  has  served  our  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa.  It  seems  most  fitting  that  this 
number,  which  aims  to  serve,  should  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him  who  has  always  been  our  real 
inspiration  and  leader. 

It  is  not  oidy  on  the  Iowa  Campus  that  Dr. 
Rlackstone’s  outstanding  ability  and  cordial 
l)crsonality  are  recognized ;  the  entire  field  of 
commercial  education  has  profited  by  his  con¬ 
tributions.  His  constructive,  progressive  ideas 
are  disseminated  in  his  numerous  publications 
and  lectures. 

Dr.  Blackstone  is  the  author  of  "Personal 
Typewriting,"  "Proficiency  Tests  in  Typewrit¬ 
ing,"  "Stenographic  Proficiency  Tests,"  and 
co-author  with  Professor  Harry  V.  Kitson  of 
"High  School  E<lucation,”  and  with  Professor 
Uhl  of  "Supervision  of  Secondary  Education.” 

He  has  been  an  officer  of  the  National  .A.sso- 
ciation  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Insti¬ 
tutions,  The  Department  of  Business  Education 
of  the  X.  E.  A.,  and  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation.  In  addition  to  active 
membership  in  these  organizations,  Dr.  Black¬ 
stone  has  served  on  various  research  commit¬ 
tees,  and  during  the  past  year  has  published 
some  ten  magazine  articles. 

He  is  a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  and  Gamma  Rho  Tau. 

At  its  annual  election,  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  were  installed  as  officers  of  the  Epsilon 
Chapter  for  this  year:  President,  Charles  T. 
Verian;  Secretary,  Myrtle  Dakin;  Treasurer, 
Katherine  Munkhoff. 

ARMSTRONG  COLLEGE,  Berkeley,  Cal- 
/  \  ifornia,  has  announced  the  following 
changes  in  its  staff: 

Dr.  Wilbur  W.  Diehl,  assistant  professor 
of  finance  and  director  of  the  Department  of 
Merchandising  since  1929,  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  with  the  Bond  Department  of  the  Anglo 
California  Bank  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  W.  Caswell  Marsh,  M.A.,  University 
of  California,  returns  to  the  College  to  take 
charge  of  the  Merchandising  Department,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dr.  Diehl. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Holmes,  director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Accounting  and  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  Accounting  since  1930,  has  accepted  a 


position  as  Federal  Land  Bank  Examiner  for 
the  Western  District. 

Mr.  Donald  Capen  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  Accounting  Department  to  succeed 
Mr.  Holm(^ 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Waring,  professor  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Finance  and  director  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Administration  since 
1928,  has  accepted  a  position  as  economist 
advisor  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  will  be  associated  with 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  who  is  also  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  George  Leatheman,  assistant  professor 
of  Marketing  since  1929,  has  been  appointed 
as  director  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Management  to  succeed  Dr.  Waring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Cannon,  formerly  of 
Cannon’s  Commercial  College,  Law¬ 
rence,  Massachusetts  (founded  fifty  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Cannon’s  father),  have  opened  a  school 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  Hono¬ 
lulu  under  the  name  of  Cannon’s  School  of 
Business. 


I  OHN  H.  FRANCIS,  nationally  known  edu- 
J  cator  and  superintendent  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  public  schools  from  1910  to  1916,  died 
recently  at  the  home  of  his  son,  James  Fran¬ 
cis,  following  a  long  illness. 

Among  his  many  noted  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  education  in  this  country,  he  is 
credited  with  building  the  first  junior  high 
school  and  the  first  agricultural  high  school. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  schools  as  social  centers.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  know  that 
at  one  time  he  was  a  commercial  teacher  and 
administrator.  Shortly  after  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Otterbein  University,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Stockton,  California,  High  School.  He 
left  the  Los  Angeles  school  system  in  1916  to 
become  superintendent  of  schools  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

In  1918,  President  Wilson  called  him  from 
his  position  at  Columbus  to  take  charge  of 
school  activities  throughout  the  nation.  While 
engaged  in  that  important  war-time  assign¬ 
ment,  he  headed  the  school  garden  armies. 

Losing  his  health,  he  returned  to  California 
and  retired  from  active  service  several  years 
ago. 
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Analogy  and  Contrast  as  Memory 
Aids  in  Shorthand 

By  I.  TORREBLANCA 

Minotitlon,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 


TWO  valuable  memory -aid  elements  should 
enter  into  any  well-planned  scientific  study 
of  shorthand  vocabulary :  analogy  and 
contrast. 

Analogy  is  present  whenever  a  principle  is 
formulated  or  an  expedient  used  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  shorthand  outline  in  a  way  that  en¬ 
ables  the  student  to  arrive  at  the  correct  out¬ 
line  by  the  process  of  deduction  rather  than 
memorization.  The  appropriately  called 
analogical  word-beginnings  and  word-endings 
in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  exemplify  the 
principle  of  analogy. 

Occasionally  the  application  of  a  given 
principle  leads  to  an  outline  which  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  for  another  word  of  similar 
structure.  If  the  meanings  of  these  two  like 
forms  are  not  interchangeable  when  tran¬ 
scribed,  no  distinction  is  necessary  and  the 
outlines  are  said  to  be  “homographic.”  The 
forms  for  such  words  as  antic-antique,  dis- 
trict-distract,  attentive-identify,  and  ton-town 
are  examples  of  homographic  forms.  If  there 
is  possibility  of  confliction,  a  distinction  be¬ 
comes  necessary  and  one  of  the  two  forms  is 
conventionally  made  to  depart  from  the  ana¬ 
logical  treatment.  Such  outlines  are  said  to  be 
“similar.”  Typical  examples  are:  magnet- 
magnate,  intern-entrain,  reality-realty,  irsure- 
unship,  case-cast,  and  int end-intent. 

Memory  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
learning  of  similar  forms  since  they  are  the 
result  of  conventional  deviations  from  a  given 
rule.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  best  way 
to  acquire  the  thorough  knowledge  of  such 
forms  is  by  contrasting  the  two  forms.  This 
method  will  simplify  the  process  of  memori¬ 
zation  by  suggesting  the  reason  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  differentiation.  In  other  words,  con¬ 
trast  takes  up  the  function  of  analogy  as  a 
memory  aid  at  the  point  where  the  latter  is 
discarded. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  contrast  is 
auxiliary  to  analogy  in  connection  with  simi¬ 
lar  outlines — sometimes  the  application  of  a 
given  rule  differentiates  the  form  written  by 


rule  from  a  similar  form  which  docs  not  quite 
come  under  that  rule.  For  instance,  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  an  obscure  vowel  according  to  rule  in 
the  symbols  for  moral,  human,  and  urban  is 
just  what  constitutes  the  distinction  between 
these  outlines  and  the  forms  for  morale, 
humane,  and  urbane,  in  which  the  strongly 
stressed  “a”  is  retained.  Other  illustrations 
of  this  type  of  similarity  are  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  use  of  blends  as  in  carton- 
cartoon,  destiny-disdain,  gender-painter. 

The  following  list,  divided  into  sixteen 
groups  according  to  the  principle,  rule  or 
feature  to  be  considered  in  each  particular 
group,  furnishes  some  striking  sets  of  similar 
outlines.  No  shorthand  forms  are  given,  nor 
further  comments  made,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  supply  his  own  outlines,  thus  de¬ 
riving  the  maximum  benefit  by  verifying  for 
himself  what  has  been  stated  about  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  element  of  contrast  and  its 
relation  to  analogy. 

In  the  list,  the  words  separated  by  a  com¬ 
ma  have  homographic  outlines;  a  dash  sepa¬ 
rates  the  words  whose  outlines  are  similar; 
each  complete  set  is  set  apart  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  set  in  the  same  group  by  a  semicolon. 

Memory  Aid  Drills 

1.  Contrast  based  on  the  nature  of  the  joining 
(sharp  or  smooth)  : 

company,  keep — complain,  complaint,  complete;  copy — 
compete,  completely;  fought — fault;  kept — capital; 
sought — sort. 

2.  Omission  of  obscure  or  neutral  vowels : 

adapt — adept — adopt;  dinner — tenor;  human — humane; 
moral — morale;  pig — pen;  pen — pin;  physic — physique; 
profit — prophet;  regal — regale;  spell — spill;  stop — step; 
urban — urbane. 

3.  Straight  blends ; 

a)  ted-ded-det:  dead,  did,  debt — deed — dad — dot,  dote; 
today — data. 

b)  men-mem:  many,  money — manly;  men — man,  main, 
mane — mean,  mien;  manual — menial;  manacle — mono¬ 
cle — maniacal. 

(Continued  on  page  243) 
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The  Value  of  State  Commercial  Contests 

A  symposium  of  the  experiences  and  recommendations  of  the  following 
state  contest  managers  for  1933-193^1 — 

(1)  Paul  M.  Boynton,  Central  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  (2)  M.  E. 
Studebaker,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncle,  Indiana;  (3)  L.  F.  Reynard, 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  (4)  Jessie  F.  Connell, 
Department  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman;  (5) 
W.  Ruby  Blackburn,  Central  High  School,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  (6)  A. 
Rex  Johnson,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah;  (7)  A.  Judge,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  (8)  Mildred  I.  Olson,  High  School,  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

1 


The  Thirty-second  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Connecticut  Business  Educators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  the  Bridgeport  Central 
High  School  on  April  21,  1934.  More  than 
two  hundred  pupils  of  high  schools  and  busi¬ 
ness  schools  in  Connecticut  competed  for 
prizes  in  this  annual  state-wide  commercial 
contest.  We  awarded  fifteen  silver  cups  and 
twenty-four  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals. 
Contests  were  held  in  three  business  subjects: 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  team  competition  was  instituted. 
Teams  of  three  members  each  were  deter¬ 
mined  upon  as  this  number  was  considered 
fair  to  the  small  high  schools  as  well  as  the 
large  ones.  The  team  that  placed  first  in  each 
event  was  declared  state  high  school  cham¬ 
pion  or  state  business  school  champion.  That 
is,  all  competitors  took  the  same  examination, 
but  the  awards  were  divided  into  two  classes 
on  the  basis  of  public  and  private  schools. 
This  eliminated  any  feeling  that  might  exist 
between  the  two  types  of  schools. 

The  instituting  of  team  competition  as  well 
as  the  retention  of  individual  awards  reduced 
the  possibility  that  a  school  represented  by 
one  pupil  with  a  photographic  mind  could  by 
himself  bring  to  his  school  the  state  cham¬ 
pionship.  It  is  the  average  score  of  the  team 
of  three  that  decides  the  winning  school. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  only  one  state-wide 
association  of  commercial  teachers  exists  in 
Connecticut  while  in  many  states  there  are 
separate  organizations.  Now,  this  situation 
brings  its  problems:  one  of  them  is  the  date 
on  which  such  a  contest  should  be  held.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  public  schools  want  to  hold  the 
contest  as  late  in  the  school  year  as  possible. 


whereas  the  private  schools  often  find  the 
month  of  March  more  convenient.  However, 
this  handicap  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  two  groups  of  schools  working  to¬ 
gether,  each  sacrificing  something  for  the 
other. 

Competition  always  was,  and  still  is,  the 
most  important  factor  in  life,  and  I  believe 
that  competition  ever  will  be  necessary  for 
greater  competency  in  business  education. 
Awards  stimulate  interest  and  increase  the 
value  of  such  competition. 

A  vital  problem  is  the  securing  of  com¬ 
petent  supervisors  for  the  various  contests. 
Our  association  has  insufficient  funds  with 
which  to  pay  for  adequate  supervision.  This 
necessitates  appealing  to  prominent  commer¬ 
cial  educators  to  help  on  other  than  a  pecu¬ 
niary  basis.  When  properly  approached,  men 
of  high  position  in  the  commercial  world  will 
donate  their  services  if  they  are  convinced 
of  the  worthiness  of  the  cause.  Once  you 
have  convinced  them  of  the  need,  they  will 
gladly  respond.  Their  traveling  expenses  must 
of  course  be  paid  by  the  Association. 

After  you  have  chosen  your  contest  super¬ 
visors,  examinations  must  be  prepared.  I  have 
found  this  to  be  the  greatest  problem..  There 
are  not  yet  available  standardized  achievement 
tests  in  the  various  commercial  subjects  that 
can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  state  contest  exami¬ 
nations.  In  typewriting  speed  contests  this 
difficulty  is  not  so  serious  when  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typewriting  Rules  are  followed  and 
the  actual  material  is  prepared  by  such  a  man 
as  J.  N.  Kimball.  Mr.  Kimball  probably  has 
prepared  more  typewriting  contest  material 
than  any  other  living  American.  In  shorthand 
the  situation  is  not  hopeless.  With  a  great 
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majority  of  the  schools  in  America  using 
Gregg  Shorthand,  and  the  rate  and  time  of 
dictation  determined  in  advance,  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  give  an  examination  that  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  objective  for  all  practical  purposes 
provided  competent  correctors  are  used. 

Now  I  have  purposely  left  the  discussion  of 
the  Bookkeeping  Contest  until  the  last.  Here 
is  the  problem.  In  the  State  of  Connecticut 
there  is  no  State  course  of  study  for  commer¬ 
cial  subjects.  Therefore,  the  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives  for  Bookkeeping  in  the  Bridgeport 
Central  High  School  may  be  entirely  different 
to  those  set  up  in  the  Meriden  or  New  Britain 
schools.  Here  is  how  we  solved  the  difficulty 
in  Connecticut.  Twenty-five  letters  were  sent 
to  twenty-five  heads  of  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  throughout  the  state.  They  were  asked 
to  state  the  following: 

1.  What  are  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
Bookkeeping  I  and  II  in  your  school? 

2.  What  should  be  the  subject  matter  of 
Bookkeeping  I  and  II;  that  is,  the  ac¬ 
counts  studied  and  the  material  covered 
in  each  year? 

3.  What  bookkeeping  text  is  used  in  Book¬ 
keeping  I  and  II? 

4.  What  is  the  time  allotment,  etc.? 

The  replies  were  tabulated  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  used  in  preparing  the  test.  The 
bookkeeping  examination  made  no  effort  to 
set  up  in  its  contents  the  objectives  of  book¬ 
keeping  instruction.  Our  survey  showed  us 
what  was  being  taught  in  Connecticut,  but 
with  what  efficiency  we  had  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing.  With  the  above  information  in  hand, 
Louis  J.  Fish,  Director  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  City  of  Boston,  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  construct  the  Bookkeeping  I  and  II 
examinations  for  us.  He  did  a  magnificent 
job,  and  I  can  safely  say  they  were  the  best 
bookkeeping  examinations  we  have  ever  used 
in  a  state  contest. 

We  used  twenty  bookkeeping  correctors 
taken  from  the  senior  class  of  the  Bridgeport 
Normal  School  who  did  the  correcting  from 
a  key  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Atlee 
L.  Percy,  Head  of  Department  of  Commercial 
Education,  Boston  University,  who  was  also 
the  administrator  of  the  examination.  In  the 
past  the  Association  had  depended  upon  the 
voluntary  services  of  teachers  who  had  en¬ 
tered  contestants.  Naturally,  when  a  moot 
question  arose,  they  defended  the  pupil’s  an¬ 
swer.  This  caused,  in  some  cases,  a  revision 
of  the  final  score  and  left  the  Association 


open,  justly  I  think,  to  the  criticism  of  play¬ 
ing  favorites.  Such  a  possibility  could  not 
happen  if  the  examination  was  run  as  already 
outlined. 

In  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  contests  are 
educational  or  not.  I  feel  that  any  educa¬ 
tional  aid  can  be  abused,  but  if  contests  are 
properly  held,  they  lead  to  improved  instruc¬ 
tion.  Probably  the  greatest  good  that  comes 
from  a  well-conducted  contest  is  the  educa¬ 
tional  development  of  the  teachers  concerned 
as  well  as  the  pupils.  The  state  contests  re¬ 
quire  that  teachers  understand  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  what  they  are  teaching  more 
thoroughly  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 
This  leads  them  to  analyze  their  teaching  and 
to  instruct  more  intensively.  There  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  a  state  contest  is  a 
motivating  device  for  improvement  in  teach¬ 
ing. — Paid  M.  Boynton. 

2 

For  the  third  successive  year  Indiana  used 
the  mass  event  in  determining  the  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  final  of  the  state  commercial 
contest.  The  mass  event  requires  that  every 
pupil  in  each  class  take  the  test.  The  me¬ 
dian  of  the  class  is  used  to  determine  the 
schools  that  will  be  eligible  to  participate  at 
the  state  event. 

For  the  most  part  we  believe  this  to  be  a 
satisfactory  way  of  motivating  the  work  of 
the  entire  class.  Teachers  have  cooperated 
splendidly.  We  find  that  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  prepare  tests  that  will  call  for  uni¬ 
formity  in  answers.  We  believe  that  the  tests 
this  year  were  an  improvement  over  the  past, 
and  we  believe  that  our  experiences  of  the 
past  will  enable  us  to  remove  some  of  the 
problems  we  had  this  year. 

We  are  confident  that  those  schools  which 
participated  received  greater  benefit  in  that 
all  of  their  pupils  took  the  tests  rather  than 
a  select  few.  We  certainly  would  not  want 
to  go  back  to  the  old  district  plan.  Ever>’ 
objection  that  has  been  raised  to  our  mass 
event  can  be  applied  to  the  district  event. — 
M.  E.  Studebaker. 

3 

OUR  contest  this  year  was  quite  success¬ 
ful.  Our  organization  increased  about 
fifteen  per  cent  in  membership.  The  incen- 
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live  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  raising  of  standards  in  both  typing  and 
shorthand,  cause  commercial  contests  to  be  of 
benefit. 

This  coming  year  we  plan  to  hold  a  mass 
typing  contest  for  the  second  time  in  Iowa. 
This  is  in  addition  to  our  regular  contests. 
The  school-ranking  in  this  contest  will  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  median  of  the  class. — L.  F. 
Reynard. 

4 

IX  our  state  where  distances  are  great,  popu¬ 
lation  sparse,  and  industrial  centers  far  apart, 
the  contestant  receives  much  benefit  just  from 
the  trip. 

Uur  college  puts  on  a  high-school-week  pro¬ 
gram  in  connection  with  the  state  contest.  Last 
spring  more  than  800  registered  for  the  three- 
day  event.  Inspirational  speakers  appeared 
on  the  programs,  round-table  conferences 
were  held  where  various  vocations  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  a  full  college  open-house  was  held 
that  the  high  school  pupil  from  the  small  vil¬ 
lage  might  have  some  idea  of  what  a  college 
has  to  offer.  Many  children  had  never  ridden 
on  an  elevator  or  heard  a  “talkie,”  and  but 
few  had  seen  anything  as  spectacular  as  the 
college  operetta.  As  one  boy  said  to  me,  “I 
do  not  care  whether  1  win  a  thing,  the  trip 
has  been  more  than  worth  while.” — Jessie  F. 
Connell. 

5 

The  North  Carolina  state-wide  business  edu¬ 
cation  contest  held  on  April  18  and  19 
resulted  in  several  important  findings.  The 
highest  speed  rates  ever  attained  in  certain 
of  the  contest  classifications  were  made  at 
the  time.  In  contrast  with  this  speed  rank,  a 
definite  decrease  was  shown  in  the  number  of 
schools  participating  in  the  “every  pupil”  con¬ 
test  plan.  Such  findings  tend  to  substantiate 
a  belief  held  for  some  time  regarding  certain 
needed  improvements  that  should  be  made  in 
both  the  nature  of  the  contest  material  and 
the  set-up  of  the  contest  machinery  if  the 
greatest  good  is  to  accrue  to  the  greatest 
number.  Some  of  these  findings  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  contest  has  made  definite  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  past  toward  the  building  up  of 


business  education  standards  in  the  state  and 
that  the  contest  should  be  continued  as  a 
worth-while  motivating  device. 

2.  That  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  contest  cov¬ 
ering  a  more  comprehensive  type  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  instructional  to  the  student  and 
informational  to  the  teacher,  and  at  the  same 
time  attuned  to  actual  business  requirements 
and  marketability  of  the  finished  product. 

3.  That  the  present  machinery  for  financing 
the  contest  tends  to  prohibit  a  large  number 
of  schools  from  participating  in  the  contest 
because  of  the  financial  burden  imposed. 

4.  That  a  too  definite  “desire  to  win”  on 
the  part  of  some  teachers  results  in  less  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  major  objectives  of  business 
adaptation  and  welfare  of  all  students  in  the 
“every-pupil”  contest  plan. 

The  contest  material  in  the  past  has  been 
too  limited  in  scope,  merely  measuring  the 
student's  ability  to  typewrite  from  straight 
copy  and  to  take  dictation  at  a  certain  speed 
without  regard  for  the  mailability  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  copy.  To  afford  the  fullest  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  student's  ability,  the  contest 
material  should  be  expanded  to  include  dicta¬ 
tion  involving  practical  business-office  situ¬ 
ations,  transcribed  on  the  basis  of  a  market¬ 
able  rate  of  speed  and  accuracy.  The  contest 
should  be  e.xpanded  to  include  the  subjects 
of  business  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping.  These 
two  subjects  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
objective  types  of  tests.  Special  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  financing  policy 
of  the  contest  in  order  that  no  school  shall 
be  prevented  from  participating  in  the  con¬ 
test. 

In  conclusion,  the  contest  should  be  made  to 
justify  its  inclusion  in  the  plan  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  program  rather  than  as  a  means 
of  testing  the  skill  of  a  few  specially  trained 
students.  Its  slogan  should  be.  Every  pupil 
in  every  class  participating  in  the  contest. — W. 
Ruby  Blackburn. 


6 

PEDAGOGICALLY,  I  fear  I  haven’t  any¬ 
thing  to  contribute.  This  contest  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  hobby  of  mine,  but  my  part  in  it 
has  been  merely  to  avoid  frictions,  and  to 
secure  the  widest  possible  participation  at  the 
least  possible  expense  to  all  concerned. 

This  year  we  opened  our  contest  to  par¬ 
ticipants  in  Southern  Idaho  and  Wyoming, 
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and  representatives  from  those  states  made 
excellent  showings.  The  inter-state  aspect 
proved  very  stimulating,  as  it  was  somewhat 
more  cosmopolitan,  and  the  varied  methods 
used  in  the  various  states  were  given  a  chance 
to  be  “mulled  over”  by  the  instructors  present. 
Also  the  Utah  State  Vocational  Director  was 
present  and  added  zest  to  the  idea  that  there 
is  much  of  the  vocational  in  the  problems  at 
hand. 

During  the  ten  years  1  have  been  in  charge 
of  the  Utah  contest  I  have  been  made  happy 
in  the  observation  of  a  definite  stepping-up  in 
the  standard  of  work  being  achieved  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  state.  There  is  something 
very  objective  about  the  contest  work,  and 
there  are  positive  results  which  accrue  not 
only  to  those  few  who  finally  find  a  place  on 
the  contest  team,  but  are  noticeable  in  the 
improvement  filtering  out  into  the  whole  of 
the  departments  concerned. 

We  have  been  very  liberal  in  allowing  per¬ 
sons  to  enter  the  contest  events,  even  though 
not  members  of  teams — just  “for  experience.” 
This  liberality  greatly  slowed  up  our  1934  Con¬ 
test,  and  is  the  one  thing  which  must  be 
stamped  out,  as  it,  is  quite  impossible  to  make 
definite  preparations  to  care  for  unregistered 
“guests.” 

The  addition  of  accounting  to  the  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  events  has  met  with 
widespread  approval.  This  tended  to  widen 
somewhat  the  number  of  persons  and  schools 
receiving  honors  and  minimized  somewhat  the 
proverbial  cry  that  some  few  schools  “hog  the 
honors.” 

I  am  confident  that  the  good  far  outweighs 
the  bad  in  our  contest.  I’m  convinced  that 
the  motivation  is  really  very  much  worth 
while.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  entry  fees 
or  charges  of  any  sort  for  our  contest  is  also 
helpful,  for  the  participating  schools  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  guests  of  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  on  the  day  of  the  contests,  and  there  is 
thus  established  the  host-guest  relationship 
which  I’m  sure  has  been  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  much  of  the  conflict  evident  in  some 
other  contests  I’ve  attended.  I’m  hopeful  the 
future  will  continue  to  be  as  fruitful  of  fine 
results  as  the  past  has  been. — A.  Rex  Johnson. 


7 

Getting  the  reaction  of  state  contest 
managers  should  be  of  considerable 


value.  That  is.  it  will  be  of  value  if  they 
will  tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but! 

1  think  you  probably  know  my  opinion  of 
contests  by  this  time,  but  here  goes  with  a 
reiteration.  .  .  .  The  straight  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  contests  in  shorthand  and  typewriting 
are  0.  K.,  with  certain  reservations.  The  idea 
of  “practical  production”  in  contests  appeals 
to  me  very  strongly — as  a  fine  theory.  But 
so  long  as  contests  are  given  without  adequate 
administrative  assistance  (quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity)  it  seems  impracticable  to  get  away  from 
our  present  straight  skill  tests. 

Any  one  who  has  done  contest  work  knows 
what  a  time  there  is  checking  the  ordinary 
contest  papers  and  getting  the  results  tabu¬ 
lated.  One  feature  that  might  be  used  is  ten- 
minute  dictation  with  four  minutes  of  that 
being  transcribed.  But  it  couldn’t  be  used 
very  well  in  some  states,  for  instance  where 
they  already  have  twelve  five-minute  dicta¬ 
tions  so  every  one  will  have  a  chance  to  win. 

A  rather  common  criticism,  of  course,  is 
that  teachers  give  all  their  time  and  effort  to 
the  few  persons  chosen  as  entrants  in  the 
contests.  Well,  if  these  teachers  give  the 
regular  class  all  it  would  get  under  normal 
conditions,  the  regular  pupils  in  the  classes 
are  getting  their  money’s  worth.  As  for  the 
selected  few  who  are  drilled  before  school, 
after  school,  Saturday  mornings,  and  Sunday 
afternoons — I  am  truly  sorry  for  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ordinarily  the  persons 
selected  for  this  intensive  training  are  the  ones 
who  are  getting  the  raw  deal,  not  the  so-called 
“neglected  majority”  of  the  class.  I’ve  seen 
some  of  these  overtrained  students  with  cases 
of  “nerves”  who  had  to  be  taken  for  rides  in 
the  fresh  air,  and  have  funny  stories  told 
them.  Of  course,  it  is  going  to  take  years  for 
educators  to  realize  that  inter-school  compe¬ 
tition  should  be  taken  much  less  strenuously, 
and  that  they  may  well  do  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  by  getting  students  keyed  up  to  a  fren¬ 
zied  pitch. 

This  investigation  of  contests  is  going  to 
give  you  a  golden  opportunity  that  I  hope 
you  will  see  fit  to  take  advantage  of.  Can’t 
you  figure  out  some  way  of  getting  one  good 
jab  to  the  heads  of  teachers  who  make  fools 
of  themselves  at  contests  right  before  their 
students  and  everybody  else?  Why  not  write 
a  brief  hard-hitting  paragraph  about  this  life- 
or-death  hysteria  that  makes  teachers  forget 
the  common  civilities? 

If  you  can  thus  calm  them  down,  I  shall  be 
eternally  thankful. — A.  Judge. 
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This  year's  shorthand  results  proved  to 
teachers  that  we  were  not  testing  a  stu¬ 
dent's  stenographic  ability  by  giving  him  300 
words  dictated  at  60  words  per  minute  and 
allowing  him  an  hour  in  which  to  transcribe. 
Some  students  even  wrote  the  article  out  in 
longhand  while  the  dictator  was  giving  the 
70-word  and  80-word  dictations.  These  stu¬ 
dents  then  had  an  hour  in  which  to  type  and 
retype  their  article. 

We  have  decided  that  next  year  we  shall 
dictate  only  letters  for  the  shorthand  division 
of  the  contest  and  that  these  letters  will  be 
given  only  at  60  words  a  minute  for  the 
novice  group  and  at  90  words  a  minute  for 
the  championship  group.  A  committee  is  now 
working  out  a  grading  system  for  letters.  We 
shall  also  take  transcribing  time  into  consid¬ 
eration. 

I  believe  that  contests  are  valuable  where 
the  teacher  not  only  trains  the  student  in  the 
skill  and  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  but  also 
trains  him  to  perform  under  strain  with  con¬ 
fidence,  poise,  and  ease.  We  have  too  many 
well-qualified  students  who  have  not  the  self- 
assurance  needed  to  sell  their  services. 

One  of  my  good  students  said,  “If  I  become 
good  enough  to  be  sure  of  myself,  I  should 
like  to  attend  the  contest  for  the  trip,  the 
honor,  and  the  aid  it  might  be  to  me  in  getting 
a  job;  I  prefer  not  to  go  if  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  extra  work  and  extra  time.” 

From  this  statement  teachers  should  see 
the  need  of  training  in  poise;  they  should  also 
see  that  commercial  teachers  have  no  right 
to  make  undue  demands  upon  the  time  of  a 
student  who  may  wish  to  spend  that  time 
developing  some  other  phase  of  his  many- 
sided  nature. 

For  the  teacher  who  is  new  in  the  field, 
contests  are  a  spur  and  an  eye-opener,  and 
are,  I  believe,  as  educational  and  inspiring  to 
the  teacher  as  to  the  pupil. — Mildred  I.  Olson. 

•  •  • 

M  emory  Aid  Drills 

(Continued  from  page  238) 

4.  Motion  of  the  S : 

accident,  ax — accept,  acceptance;  axis — access,  acces¬ 
sible;  case — cares;  consider,  consideration — cause, 
because;  person,  personal — purse. 


5.  Curved  blends: 

-Xl-iiil  hirnds:  entrained-  unentraineil;  expand — ex¬ 
pound;  indisiK).sfd — uinlisiMised ;  into — unto. 

Jent-d,  pent-d,  def-v-tivc  hlciid.i:  defendant,  devote — - 
deft;  differ,  ditference,  ditferent  <leaf,  deify;  diverse, 
divest  (livers;  expend — expand;  gender — painter. 
Ten-den  blends:  attain — atone;  carton— cartoon ;  con¬ 
tain — condone;  dense,  tense — dance  - dunce;  destine — 
distinct,  distinguish--- disdain;  garden — guardian;  in¬ 
tend — undone;  ordinance — ordnance;  ordinary — ordain; 
ten — den,  din — dawn,  don — tin — tone — tune;  tinge — 
tonnage;  stand — stain — stun. 

Tem-den  blends:  condemnation — contamination;  diminu¬ 
tion-  -damnation ;  stammer — steamer;  temperance — 
daini) — dump;  sometinre — steam,  stem;  time — dam, 
dame — deem,  dim — dumb. 

6.  Omission  of  slightly  enunciated  final  T: 

After  S:  cast — case;  crust — cruise;  fast — face — fees, 
first — feast,  fist;  least — lease,  less;  vast — vase. 

After  K:  tact — take;  sect — seek,  sick. 

After  den-den:  contain — content;  distant — destine; 
dint — daunt — tent- — ten;  extent — extant — Eiastern,  ex¬ 
tend;  intent,  indent — intend;  obedient — obtain;  patent — 
pattern;  portend — iwrtent,  potent;  latent — laden,  Latin; 
radiate — rattan. 

Terinitmtion  ITE:  incite,  insight — inside;  recite — re¬ 
side;  spite — spy;  sight  -side. 

7.  Omission  of  slightly  enunciated  final  D: 

amend — almond;  attend — attain;  commend— common  ; 
contend — contain;  decent,  descent,  dissent — descend; 
distend — destine;  divide—  defy;  redound — redden,  re¬ 
tain,  written;  stride — strike;  tend — ten;  void — avoid. 

8.  Joined  prefixes: 

count-  -country,  can’t  prominent — permanent ;  unship — 
insure,  insurance. 

9.  Analogical  word-beginnings  disjoined: 

circle — circular;  counteract — contract;  distrust — dis¬ 
tress;  intellect — intricate;  interrupt — interpret;  en¬ 
trust — interest;  entrain — intern;  intra-state — interstate; 
magnate — magnet;  posterior- -parity,  purity;  posterity — 
poster. 

10.  Analogical  word-endings,  joined: 

cement — seem;  comment — come — common;  foment — 

foam;  good — goodly — give,  given;  spire- — spy. 

11.  Analogical  word-endings,  disjoined: 

detrimental  —  detriment;  instrumental  —  instrument; 
mimeograph — monograph;  realty — reality;  superior — 
superiority. 

12.  Other  analogical  terminations:  (See  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary.) 

Cious,  tious:  captious — caption;  cautious — caution;  con¬ 
scious — question;  contentious — contention;  infectious — 
infection;  judicious — judicial;  nauseous — notion;  sus¬ 
picious — suspicion ;  vexatious — vexation. 

Cial:  facial — fashion;  racial — -ration,  rash. 

Cate:  desiccate — dissect;  dedicate — detect;  extricate — 
extract;  predicate — predict. 
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Office  Suppl  ies  and  Equipment  News 

By  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

Xcu’s  gathered  from  the  office  supplies  and  equipment  marts  of  the  world,  to 
keep  you  in  touch  with  new  office  appliances,  systems,  and  procedures.  Descrip¬ 
tive  brochures  and  circulars  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  Use  the  handy  coupon. 


The  Hummer  inmch,  illustrated,  has  ad- 
lO  justahle  heads  which  allow  for  variety  of 
spacing  of  holes  for  loose-leaf  reciuirements. 
The  device  is  made  by  the  Wilson-Joues  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago.  The  base  of  the  new  design  is 
felt  and  will  not  mar  highly  polished  furniture. 
The  chip  pan  is  enlarged  to  the  full  size  of  the 
base  and  a  new  gold-and-black  measurement 
scale  facilitates  accurate,  uniform  punching. 

The  Heyer  Corporation  of  Chicago  has 
I  I  added  to  its  e.xtensive  line  of  duplicating 
e(|uipment  a  letter-size  Hektograph.  It  is  a 
highly  efticient  gelatine  duplicator,  printing  up 
to  1(K)  copies.  Complete  with  a  bottle  of  Hekto¬ 
graph  ink,  sponge,  and  two-ounce  tube  of  Hekto 
ink  remover,  this  new  Hektograph  retails  at 

$2.75. 


Tlie  UnderwocKl  Elliott  Fisher  Company 
I  ^  has  announced  its  new  UnderwtKxl  Cham¬ 
pion  Portable  Typewriter.  The  new  keys  have 
a  hard,  slightly  concave  top  and  flush  metal 
rings ;  all  chromium  plated  hardware.  Other  im¬ 
provements  are — long  line-space  lever,  new  lat¬ 
eral  paper  guide,  paper  table  centering  scale, 
new  left-hand  carriage  release  and  right-hand 
release.  It  is  available  with  handsome  walrus- 
grain  carrying  case  with  double  lock. 


Photo  from  Wide  World 

A  Telemusicon  Att.\c»ed  to  a  Western 
Union  Typewriter 


M  Oakville  Kwik  wire  staples  to  fit  all  stand- 
I  *5  ard  stapling  machines — 100  staples  to  the 
strip,  34  strips  to  the  box,  10  boxes  to  the  car¬ 
ton — here  we  have  50,000  Frenchmen;  no — 
50,000  staples,  that  can’t  go  wrong !  An  impor¬ 
tant  addition  to  the  line  of  staples  made  by  this 
division  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  as  is  usual  with  this  type  of  merchandise 
they  are  made  in  the  Nutmeg  State! 

Notear  Business  Forms — sheets  adhered  to 
a  strip  of  canvas  and  perforated  for  binding 
purposes — are  the  latest  development  in  the  sta¬ 
tionery  field.  It  is  claimed  that  these  sheets  are 
sixteen  times  stronger  than  ordinary  sheets. 
The  idea  has  been  applied  to  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  forms  and  loose-leaf  bookkeeping  books. 
These  forms  are  made  by  Boorum  &  Pease 
Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


TELETYPE  KEYS  to  tinkle  out  tunes  in 
Timbuctoo!  In  fact,  you  could  play  “The  Last 
Round-up”  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  and 
still  be  sitting  at  your  desk  in  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  or  Hollywood. 

The  Carillon  in  Chicago  has  a  range  of 
twenty-five  bells.  By  electrical  impulse  caused 


A.  Bowie,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  (November,  1934) 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

10  11  12  13  14 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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by  the  typing  of  the  teletype — when  proper  con¬ 
nections  are  made — a  hammer  strikes  each 
Carillon  bell.  Twenty-five  keys  of  the  teletype 
were  connected  with  the  twenty-five  bells  in 
Chicago,  and  each  week,  all  during  the  summer, 
tlie  chimes  sounding  in  Chicago  were  played 
from  various  cities  in  the  United  States, 

To  assist  those  who  would  prefer  to  use  piano 
keys,  a  si)ecial  piano  keyboard  was  connected 
with  the  teletype  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 


The  “GIBSON”  KR.\SER  SHIELD,  not  yet 
on  the  market,  but  already  patented,  consists  of 
three  parts. 

1.  .X  backing  strip  to  slip  between  the  carbon 
sheet  and  carlxm  copy. 

2.  Top  strip  of  the  .same  size,  with  a  panel 
cut  out  in  which  the  third  part  slides  back 
and  forth. 

3.  The  sliding  portion,  as  may  be  seen,  con¬ 
tains  small  holes  of  different  shapes  and 
size. 


N.  S.  R.  A.  New  Officers 

At  the  thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of 
■  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters’  As¬ 
sociation,  which  met  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi, 
August  19-24,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President:  J.  E.  McGinness,  Houston,  Te.xas; 
Vice  President:  Monroe  E.  Coulee,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California ;  Secretary :  .Mbert  C.  Gaw, 
Elkhart.  Indiana;  Treasurer:  \V.  A.  J.  Warne- 
ment,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Directors :  Frank  C. 
XValrath,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Louis  Goldstein, 
New  York  City,  and  John  J.  Healy,  Buffalo, 
New  York ;  Librarian :  H.  A.  Edgecomb,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

Over  one  hundred  reporters  were  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  daily  clinics  were  conducted  by 
John  Jay  Healy  and  Nathan  Behrin  for  the 
Pitmanic  writers,  and  by  Mrs.  Ollie  Watson 
for  the  Gregg  writers. 


The  Secretary’s  report  showed  a  paid  mem¬ 
bership  of  slightly  more  than  850. 

A  proposal  for  an  NRA  code  was  voted 
down  by  the  majority  of  reporters,  those 
present  feeling  that  shorthand  reporting  is  a 
profession  and  not  a  trade  or  industry. 

\  schedule  of  standardized  rates  and 
charges  was  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  association,  and  will  be  published  in  full 
in  the  Convention  Proceedings. 

Southern  Commercial  Teachers 
Meet  at  Nashville 

November  29 — December  1 

The  twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hermitage  Hotel,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  during  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays. 

The  following  speakers  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion  will  address  the  convention: 

Dr.  IL  G.  Blackstone,  State  University  of 
Iowa.  Subject:  “National  Recovery  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.” 

Dr.  Albert  S.  Keister,  Professor  of  Econom¬ 
ics,  Woman’s  College  of  tbe  University  of 
North  Carolina,  a  national  bank  director,  and 
a  well-known  author.  Subject:  "Some  luronom- 
ic  Problems  of  the  New  Deal.” 

Dr.  J.  H.  Dodd,  State  Teachers  College. 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Subject:  “The  Social 
Implications  of  Business  Education.” 

Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern  High  School, 
Detroit.  Subject:  “Visual  Instruction  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.” 

Professor  M.  E.  Studebaker,  President  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of  tin: 
N.  E.  A.,  will  discuss  the  problems  faced  by 
Business  Education. 

Professor  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Whitewater,  Wis¬ 
consin,  State  Teachers  College,  and  Dr.  William 
R.  Odell,  Columbia  University,  will  conduct  a 
forum  on  the  high  school  commercial  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Cocking,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  tbe  state  of  Tennessee, 
will  discuss  business  educatiem  from  the  .stand¬ 
point  of  a  state  superintendent. 

Professor  Frank  B.  Kykcr,  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is 
the  president  of  the  Association.  Inquiries 
regarding  the  convention  should  be  directed 
to  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Miller, 
Wheeler  Business  College.  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama. 
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Objective  Tests  in  Business  Mathematics 

By  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THK  following  series  of  ten  achievement 
tests  in  business  mathematics  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Business  Education  World: 

1.  Fundamental  Operations.  (See  page  66  of 
September  issue.) 

2.  Fractions.*  (See  page  158  of  the  October 
issue.) 

3.  Pay  Rolls  and  the  .Application  of  .\li(iiu)t 
Parts  to  Interest. 

4.  Application  of  Aliquot  Parts  to  Rank, 
Trade,  and  Cash  Discount. 

5.  Percentage,  and  Trade  and  Cash  Dis¬ 
count. 

6.  Profit  and  Loss,  Commission  and  Broker¬ 
age,  and  Marked  Price. 

7.  Banker’s,  Accurate,  and  Comixtund  In¬ 
terest,  and  Bank  Discount. 

8.  Insurance  and  Taxes. 

9.  Stocks  and  Ronds. 

10.  Graphs,  Depreciation,  Denominate  Xum- 
bers,  and  Practical  Measurements. 


The  correct  answer  to  each  problem  is  in¬ 
cluded.  In  Section  A  of  each  test,  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  appears  in  parenthesis  at  the  end 
of  each  problem.  In  Section  B,  the  correct 
choice  is  indicated  in  italics.  In  Section  C 
the  answer  appears  in  parenthesis  at  the  end 
of  each  problem. 

In  scoring  the  true  and  false  section  of  the 
test,  use  the  R-W  formula;  in  the  25  ques¬ 
tions,  if  19  are  answered  correctly,  5  are  an¬ 
swered  incorrectly,  and  1  is  not  answered, 
the  score  is  14  (19,  right,  minus  5,  wrong). 

In  the  multiple-choice  section,  one  credit 
should  be  given  for  each  correct  answer. 

The  number  of  credits  allowed  each  prob¬ 
lem  in  Section  C  may  be  found  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  credits  allowed  by  the 
number  of  problems  in  the  section  (60  divided 
by  5  equals  12,  number  of  credits  allowed  for 
each  problem). 


Business  Mathematics  Test  No.  3 

PAY  ROLLS  AXD  THE  APPLICATION  OF  ALIQUOT  PARTS  TO  INTEREST 


Section  A 

Time,  20  Minutes;  25  Credits 

SOME  of  the  following  statements  are  true 
and  some  of  them  are  false.  On  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper,  indicate  those  that  you  believe  to 
be  true  by  writing  a  T  and  those  that  you  believe 
to  be  false  by  writing  the  correct  answer.  Num¬ 
ber  each  of  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the 
numbers  below. 

1.  To  find  the  wages  of  an  employee  under 
the  piece-work  wage  system,  multiply  the 
rate  per  hour  by  the  number  of  hours 
worked.  (False.  Rate  per  article  times 
number  of  articles.) 

2.  At  78  cents  an  hour,  $36.27  will  be  paid 
for  46^/^  hours’  work.  (True.) 

3.  An  employee  should  receive  $10  for  48 
articles  at  18^4  cents  each.  (F'alse.  $9.) 

4.  $22.40  is  paid  for  36  hours’  work  at  62J/2 
cents  an  hour.  (False.  $22.50.) 

5.  The  rate  per  article  varies  with  the  num¬ 


ber  of  articles  produced  in  a  given  time 
under  the  differential  piece-work  wage 
plan.  (True.) 

6.  A  firm’s  pay  roll  is  made  up  of  $586.98 
regular  wages  plus  $159.37  overtime  wages. 
The  total  pay  roll  is  $746.35.  (True.) 

7.  At  time  and  a  quarter  for  overtime,  the 
amount  received  for  4  hours’  overtime  is 
the  same  as  for  6  hours’  regular  time. 
(False.  5  hours.) 

8.  .A  change  memorandum  enables  the  pay¬ 
master  to  determine  the  amount  of  salary 
due  an  employee.  (False.  Shows  exact 
denominations  of  money  needed.) 

9.  $9  would  be  due  a  man  who  worked  8 
hours  overtime,  if  double  time  at  75  cents 
an  hour  was  paid  for  this  work.  (False. 
$12.) 

10.  It  is  not  necessary  to  separate  the  over¬ 
time  and  the  regular  time  if  the  overtime 
rate  is  the  same  as  the  regular  rate. 
(True.) 

11.  Each  year  is  considered  as  having  360  days 
in  figuring  banker’s  interest.  (True.) 
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12.  The  interest  on  $500  at  6%  for  60  days  is 
the  same  as  at  5%  for  72  days.  (True.) 

13.  The  interest  on  $725.50  for  60  days  at  6% 
is  $7.26.  (True.) 

14.  7%  interest  on  any  amount  for  60  days  is 
the  same  as  6%  interest  on  the  same 
amount  for  70  days.  (True.) 

15.  -Miquot  parts  of  60  into  which  96  may  be 
divided  are  60,  30,  and  6.  (True.) 

16.  The  interest  received  on  $480  at  6%  for 
90  days  is  $7.20.  (True.) 

17.  7%  interest  on  $900  for  60  days  is  $11.50. 
(False.  $10.50.) 

18.  6%  interest  on  $700  for  60  days  is  $1  less 
than  7%  interest  on  $6(K)  for  60  days. 

( False.  The  same.) 

19.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  interest 
on  any  amount  at  6%  for  fiO  days  and  the 
interest  on  the  same  amount  at  4%  for  90 
days.  (True.) 

20.  To  find  the  interest  at  7%,  find  the  inter¬ 
est  at  6%  first,  and  then  add  1,6  of  6% 
interest  to  it.  (True.) 

21.  The  ordinary  interest  on  $600  at  6%  for 
86  days  is  $9.60.  (False.  $8.60.) 

22.  The  ordinary  interest  on  $750  at  6%  for 
40  days  is  $5.  (True.) 

23.  The  ordinary  interest  on  $225.50  at  6%  for 
120  days  is '$4.51.  (True.) 

24.  The  ordinary  interest  on  $157.40  at  5%  for 
72  days  is  $1.57.  (True.) 

25.  The  ordinary  interest  on  $640  at  8%  for 
90  days  is  $13.80.  (False.  $12.80.) 

Section  B 

Time,  15  Minutes;  15  Credits 

In  each  of  the  following  statements,  one  num¬ 
ber  or  group  of  numbers  enclosed  in  the  paren¬ 
thesis  will  make  the  statement  correct.  On  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate  that  number 
or  group  of  numbers.  Xumber  each  of  your 
answers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  below. 

1.  If  time  and  a  half  is  paid  for  overtime,  an 

employee  who  is  paid  85  cents  an  hour 
and  who  worked  6  hours’  overtime  would 
receive  (6.75 — $7.65 — $5.75 — $7.56)  for 

his  overtime  work. 

2.  The  salary  received  for  42j^  hours’  work 

at  87 Fj  cents  an  hour  is  — $46.67 — 

$23.50— $57.91). 

3.  The  amount  paid  an  employee  who  worked 
44  hours’  regular  time  and  4  hours’  over¬ 
time  at  $1  an  hour  was  ($40 — — $60 — 
$70)  if  the  overtime  rate  was  IJ^  times 
the  regular  rate. 

4.  A  man  worked  8,  7,  91.4.  10,  and  91/4  hours, 
respectively,  during  a  5-day  week.  If  the 
rate  was  based  on  an  8-hour  day,  with 
double  time  for  overtime,  he  was  to  be 
paid  for  (2  hours — 3  hours — 4  hours — 5 
hours)  overtime. 


5.  If  double  time  at  95  cents  an  hour  was 
paid  for  the  overtime  work  in  Problem  4, 
the  amount  received  for  this  work  by  the 
employee  was  ($3.50  —  $4.20  —  $7.60  — 
$9.50). 

6.  The  product  of  IM/z  times  56^  is  (2,390^4 
— 1, 390H— 2,490^4— l,3S0ys  ) . 

7.  The  ordinary  interest  on  $824  at  6%  for 

36  days  is  $8.24— $5.54— $9.44). 

8.  The  sum  of  the  interest  due  at  6%  for  60 
days  on  a  $115.86  note  and  on  a  $93.64 
note  is  ($5.09. — $4.37 — $1.98 — $2.10). 

9.  The  ordinary  interest  on  $450  at  7%  for 
KX)  days  is  ($2.50 — $5 — $8.75 — $10). 

10.  The  amount  due  on  a  $240  note  in  57  days 
at  6%  is  ($241.55 — $242.28 — $243.54 — 
$243.56). 

11.  8%  interest  for  60  days  on  $132  is  (less 
than,  the  same  as,  more  than)  6%  interest 
for  80  days  on  the  same  amount. 

12.  The  banker’s  interest  on  $264  at  5%  for 
76  days  is  ($2.84 — $1.85 — $3.64 — $2.79). 

13.  Two  years’  interest  on  $1,5(X)  at  5%  is 
^  ^/5o— $75— $225— $^) . 

14.  $180  is  the  simple  interest  for  3  years  at 
6%  on  r^(/,ooo— $2,000— $.1,000— $4,000). 

15.  The  banker’s  interest  at  5%  for  6  days  on 
$300  is  ($2.50— $.30— $3.00— ^.^5;. 


Secilon  C 


Time,  25  Minutes;  60  Credits 

On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  solve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems,  showing  all  work  necessary  to 
arrive  at  the  solution.  Label  each  result  by 
writing  the  word  “answer”  after  it. 

1.  Find  the  total  amount  due  the  following 
employees  who  worked  the  number  of 
hours  indicated  at  the  given  rates. 


Employee  Rate  per  Hour  Time  Amt.  Due  Answer 
Cents  Hours 

John  Smith  .  6254  42  $xxx  ($26.25) 

William  Jones  ....  56  .t754  xxx  (  21.00) 

Henry  Drown .  48  24  54  xxx  (  11.64) 

Arthur  Cook .  58J4  40  xxx  (  23.50) 

James  White  .  72  35)4  xxx  (  25.47) 


Total  $xxx  ($107.86) 

2.  Herbert  Ritchie  worketl  421/2  hours’  regu¬ 
lar  time  and  5  hours’  overtime  in  one 
week.  How  much  was  due  him  if  he  was 
paid  $10  for  an  8-hour  day  with  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime?  (Answer:  $62.50.) 

3.  How  much  interest  is  due  at  6%  for  99 
days  on  $837..50?  (Answer:  $13.82.) 

4.  What  is  the  total  interest  charge  on  $750 
at  5%  for  90  days,  and  on  $ju0  at  4% 
for  120  days?  (Answer:  $20.^.) 

5.  Find  the  amount  due  in  78  days  at  7%  on 
a  $175  note.  (Answer:  $177.65.) 
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A  Message  from  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  President  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F. 


All  preliminary  arrangements  have  been 
^  made  for  the  next  convention  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  to 
be  held  at  the  Stevens,  Chicapo,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  De¬ 
cember  26-2Q. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  pive  you  at  this 
time  a  detailed  account  of  the  propram  and 
the  many  other  features  that  are  beinp 
planned  for  the  convention,  we  can,  however, 
tell  you  about  some  pood  thinps  in  store  for 
you. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  on 
Arranpements  is  our  well-known  dynamic 
member,  Paul  Moser,  President  of  Moser  Col- 
lepe,  Chicapo. 

Henry  J.  Holm,  Principal  of  Grepp  Collepe, 
Chicapo,  heads  the  Banquet  Committee,  and 
Georpe  E.  McClellan,  President  of  Littleford- 
Nelson  School  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  will 
direct  the  activities  of  the  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  N.  B.  E.  Outlook 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed¬ 
eration  is  to  have  a  yearbook.  Its  name  will 
be  the  Xatiomil  Business  Education  Outlook, 
and  the  committee  appointed  to  publish  this 
book  is  as  follows: 

Literary  Editor,  Eleanor  Skiniin,  Northern 
lliph  School,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Publication 
Editor,  Bruce  F.  Gates,  President,  Gates  Col¬ 
lege,  Waterloo,  Iowa ;  Depository  and  Sales 
Agent,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Vice-President,  Bowling 
Green  Business  University.  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky  ;  Chairman  of  the  Theme  Committee,  Dr. 
Robert  R.  Aurner,  Head.  Department  of  F'ng- 
lish.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

The  Program 

The  program  will  be  unusual.  It  will  be  a 
new  type  of  program.  Instead  of  the  omnibus 
style,  which  is  often  the  type  used  at  con¬ 
ventions,  this  program  will  follow  two  themes: 

1.  The  Personal  Equation  in  Business 
Education. 

2.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Curricu¬ 
lum  Building. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  round  table.  It  will 
be  known  as  the  Social-Economic  Round  Ta¬ 
ble.  Dr.  H.  G.  Shields  of  the  University  of 


Chicapo  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  this 
round  table. 

Are  You  a  Member? 

The  N.  C.  T.  F.  is  a  progressive,  construc¬ 
tive  organization,  which  is  taking  the  lead  in 
raising  the  standards  of  business  training  in 
high  schools,  business  schools,  colleges,  and 
teacher-training  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  The  commercial  teacher  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Federation  has  missed  much 
that  is  inspirational  and  helpful.  All  teachers 
are  especially  urged  to  become  members. 
School  proprietors  should  propose  the  names 
of  their  faculties  for  membership  and  pay  the 
annual  fee  for  each  name  proposed.  Help  to 
increase  the  membership.  Send  in  your  check 
for  the  $2  membership  fee  to  Bruce  F.  Gates, 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  Do  it  today.  You  will 
never  regret  it. 

The  complete  program  of  the  association 
will  appear  in  the  December  issue  of  this 
journal. 


School  Exhibit  PI  ans  Wanted 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  successful  in 
putting  on  exhibits  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  are  urged  to  pass  on  your  plans  to  others 
through  the  columns  of  this  magazine.  If 
possible,  one  or  more  photographs  and  a 
layout  of  the  exhibit  should  accompany  the 
description. 


EDWARD  M.  CHASE 

A  nnuily-Counselor 

Lackawanna  4-.SOOO  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
ANNUITIES  LIFE  INSURANCE 

OFFICE  HOURS 

Week  Days,  1  P.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Saturdays,  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 

“  You  can  be  sure  of  friendly  interest  and  sound 
advice.” 


The  Southern  New  England 
Teachers’  Agency 

183  Ann  Street  42  Gerard  Street 

Hartford,  Conn.  Manchester,  Conn. 

An  acenpy  that  covers  the  entire  country. 

Our  recommendation  —  your  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  school  offlciali  as  well 
as  well-qualified  teachers. 
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Book  Reviews 

By  DR.  JESSIE  GRAHAM 

Alexander  Hamilton  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  variety  of  subjects  treated  in  the 
books  recommended  for  the  November 
reading  program  of  the  teacher  of  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  bears  added  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  progressive  teacher  must  be 
conversant  with  many  fields,  even  though  he 
be  a  specialist  in  one. 

Two  books  on  adult  education  are  included 
because  many  teachers  of  business  subjects 
teach  in  evening  school.  They  need  to  read, 
therefore,  of  the  relationship  of  their  work  to 
the  entire  social  program  in  order  to  retain 
freshness  in  their  teaching  and  to  escape  from 
the  attitude  that  the  work  is  merely  monoto¬ 
nous  routine.  An  excellent  book  on  teaching 
methods  in  business  subjects  is  always  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  teacher.  New  procedures  in 
vocational  guidance  are  of  especial  interest, 
also,  to  those  whose  work  lies  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education.  At  the  present  time 
when  there  is  so  much  talk  about  consumer 
education,  it  is  well  to  have  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  helps  for  consumers.  A  syllabus 
in  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  provides 
practical  aid  in  planning  teaching  units.  New 
books  dealing  with  teachers  and  teaching 
should,  of  course,  be  included  in  the  teach¬ 
er's  reading  budget.  The  teacher  who  thus 
keeps  up  to  date  on  various  aspects  of  his 
work  cannot  fail  to  grow  professionally. 

Adult  Education,  the  Social  Scene,  by- 
Ruth  Kolinsky,  D.  Appleton-Century  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  208  pp. 

The  keynote  of  this  valuable  work  is  the 
need  of  a  more  helpful  social  order  for  adult 
education,  since  adulthood  decides  the  moral 
destinies  of  people  and  nations.  The  adult  being 
relieved  of  the  routine  of  youthful  learning,  if 
he  has  been  growing,  will  press  further  toward 
the  frontiers  of  social  thinking.  The  author 
desires  to  remove  the  harrier  of  time  in  learn¬ 
ing  “new  tricks.”  in  a  rapidly  changing  world 
which  offers  rich  fields  for  new  patterns.  She 
feels  that  old  ways  must  be  set  aside  because 
life  demands  the  new.  Has  the  average  of  life 
been  shown  at  forty-live?  Unlike  movies,  the 
performance  of  life  does  not  repeat  itself  un¬ 
changed,  so  that  the  whole  show  cannot  be 


shared  at  any  one  period.  Relationships  to 
younger  people,  consciousness  of  the  proper 
role  of  long  exi)erience  in  dealing  with  prob¬ 
lems — these  are  real  and  important  concerns  of 
adults.  Older  people  should  not  be  tempted  to 
run  the  affairs  of  youth,  but  be  interested  in 
their  own  adult  education,  and  thus  prove  that 
zest  is  not  confined  to  the  young.  They  should 
make  the  condition  of  mature  life  such  that 
youth  will  seek  its  guidance,  and  will  learn 
that  the  process  of  wise  living  is  the  finest  prod¬ 
uct  of  schooling. 

.\dult  education  must  accept  its  material  as 
it  finds  it ;  must  deal  with  the  realities  and 
make  them  educative.  It  can  scarcely  be  divert¬ 
ed  to  preparation  for  anything  beyond  itself. 
.\ny  successful  effort  to  make  life  and  educa¬ 
tion  identical  will  give  attention  to  the  best 
qualities  of  living  at  each  stage.  This  will 
eliminate  the  “make-believe”  real  life  situation, 
and  will  not  leave  older  persons  without  a  chal¬ 
lenge. 

Fifteen  years  ago  adult  education  did  not 
exist  as  a  movement  in  this  country,  but  now 
adult  educators  are  convening  in  cities,  states, 
and  nationally.  This  program  is  undertaken 
in  order  to  improve  adult  life  through  educa¬ 
tional  means,  .\mong  the  influences  forming 
the  adult  mind  are:  the  family  welfare  agency, 
the  medical  profession,  the  church,  service  clubs, 
and  patriotic  societies. 

If  adults  want  education,  then  with  them 
lies  the  opportunity  of  making  education  real 
and  useful. 

-Although  labor  is  included  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  emphasized.  On  the  other  hand, 
leisure  is  considered  a  legitimate  problem  for 
every  group  concerned  with  social  or  educational 
welfare,  as  the  signs  of  the  times  are  for  more 
and  more  leisure.  What  is  the  essential  con¬ 
cept?  Free  time  without  purpose,  without  a 
worthy  task  is  unworthy.  Leisure  is  the  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  the  cultured  man  exercises  his 
thought.  The  problem  of  education  for  leisure, 
then,  becomes  that  of  education  for  planning 
life. 

The  educator  of  adults  must  know  something 
about  the  particular  people  for  whom  he  must 
plan.  He  must  know  something  about  the  life 
of  the  isolated  housewife;  the  harassed  factory- 
worker,  and  the  adolescent ;  and  whether  or  not 
life  is  somewhat  alike  for  all  these.  Teachers 
can  help  the  adult  to  see  more  and  more  mean- 
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ing  in  his  undertaking,  to  evaluate  more  care¬ 
fully,  and  to  control  his  experiences  more 
effectively. 

Social  Planni.ng  and  Adult  Education,  by 
John  W.  Herring,  The  Macmillan  Com-  - 
pany,  New  York,  1933,  138  pp. 

A  description  of  the  combined  social  planning 
and  adult  education  program  of  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  is  given  in  this  book.  The  project 
is  apparently  a  pioneering  one  in  the  conscious 
use  of  adult  education  in  making  and  carrying 
out  a  social  plan. 

The  social  plan  includes  health  and  welfare 
work,  library  facilities,  and  leisure-time  plan¬ 
ning.  The  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
movement  is  especially  valuable.  Outlines  of 
the  topics  treated  in  adult  courses  are  given. 
Tliis  book  is  recommended  to  those  who  wish 
to  be  conversant  with  new  movements  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

Progressive  Methods  and  Practices  in 
Business  Education,  Third  Yearbook, 
Commercial  Education  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  Vicinity,  Simon  Jason,  editor. 
New  York,  1933,  227  pp. 

This  yearbook,  published  by  an  association 
numbering  more  than  1,100  active  members, 
contains  five  parts,  each  one  being  devoted  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  one  section 
of  the  .Association.  The  addresses  made  at  the 
general  meeting  comprise  a  sixth  and  final  part. 

The  articles  included  are  of  every-day  practi¬ 
cal  help  to  teachers.  Definite  suggestions  are 
given  for  the  handling  of  actual  classroom  situa¬ 
tions.  This  book  is  one  w^hich  presents  exactly 
what  it  purports  to  give — progressive  methods 
and  practices  in  business  education  as  applied 
to :  ( 1 )  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  new 
subject  matter,  and  (2)  drill,  review,  and  habit 
formation. 

Methods  of  Presenting  Vocational  In¬ 
formation  TO  High  School  Pupils,  by 
Elmer  E.  Spanabel,  Ph.D.,  Department  of 
Vocational  Guidance,  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  (paper- 
bound),  10  pp. 

In  this  helpful  little  pamphlet  are  set  forth 
methods  of  presenting  vocational  information 
to  high  school  pupils  through  seventeen  types 
of  procedure  and  various  kinds  of  agencies.  A 
list  of  objectives  is  given,  with  the  underlying 
belief  that  vocational  guidance  has  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  a  better  distribution  of  human  service. 

.\fter  this  exposition  of  the  purposes  to  be 
served  by  the  entire  program,  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  methods  used  in  presenting  vocational  in¬ 
formation  through  each  type  of  agency  is  given. 
That  vocational  guidance  is  looked  upon  as  the 


placing  before  the  pupil  all  available  occupa¬ 
tional  information  at  various  times  during  his 
high  school  career  and  then  allowing  him  to 
make  his  decision  is  attested  to  by  the  wide 
variety  of  means  used.  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
that  erroneous  conception  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  which  makes  it  synonymous  with  one  or 
more  personal  interviews  in  which  an  expert 
decides  the  occupational  fate  of  the  child. 

The  agencies  for  vocational  guidance  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  pamphlet  are :  civic,  professional, 
and  other  outside  organizations ;  student  clubs 
and  activities;  occupational  group  conferences; 
classes  in  occupations ;  personal  interviews ;  let¬ 
ters  ;  home-room  and  classes ;  curriculum ;  or¬ 
ganized  campaigns  in  school ;  library ;  school 
publications ;  placement ;  assemblies ;  slogans 
and  posters ;  visits  to  industries ;  part-time  em¬ 
ployment;  and  wireless. 

Education  and  the  Consumer,  by  Dewey 
H.  Palmer  and  Frederick  J.  Schlink,  Con¬ 
sumers’  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  N.  J., 
10  pp.  (Pamphlet  reprinted  from  The  Aji- 
nals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  May, 
1934). 

This  pamphlet  is  here  reviewed  in  order  to 
present  a  sample  of  the  work  of  Consumers’ 
Research,  Inc. 

This  strong  plea  for  consumer  education  is 
well  worth  reading.  The  inadequacy  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  business  education  that  deals  exclusive¬ 
ly  with  the  training  of  the  producer  is  stresse<l. 
The  gullibility  of  teachers  who  accept  free  ad¬ 
vertising  of  certain  products  for  “enrichment 
material’’  is  denounced.  Adverse  criticism  is 
given  of  certain  research  activities  in  universi¬ 
ties.  Even  higher  education  for  business  is 
found  to  be  inadequate  in  training  sales  engi¬ 
neers  and  business  executives.  Finally,  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  to 
eliminate  courses  which  hamper  the  furtherance 
of  the  consumer’s  rights  and  interests. 

Numerous  other  pamphlets  are  distributed 
by  Consumers’  Research,  Inc.  They  deal  either 
with  the  rights  of  the  consumer  in  general  or 
with  such  specific  topics  as  dentifrice,  soap, 
mechanical  and  electrical  goods,  foods,  drugs, 
etc.  Another  bulletin  is  entitled,  “What  the 
Government  Does  and  Might  Do  for  the  Con¬ 
sumer.”  Still  other  bulletins  are  confidential, 
being  sent  to  subscribers  to  the  service.  The 
subscription  rate  is  three  dollars  a  year.  The 
service  consists  of  an  annual  cumulative  Hand¬ 
book  of  Buying  and  a  series  of  bulletins.  There 
is  also  a  students’  service  for  the  use  of  college 
and  high  school  classes.  The  price  is  one 
dollar  a  student  if  the  material  for  the  entire 
class  is  sent  in  one  mailing.  The  material 
covers  current  economic  problems  and  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  consumers’  goods. 
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So  urces  of  Supplementary  Materials  for 
Teacnins  Business  Subjects 

Compiled  by  S.  JOSEPH  DeBRUM 

Instructor  In  Commerce,  Sequoia  Union  High  School, 

Redwood  City,  California 

Teachers  vitalize  their  classroom  activities  and  amplify  and  enrich  the  textual 
information  by  collecting  current  material  in  the  form  of  descriptive  bulletins,  maps, 
pictures,  exhibits,  posters,  and  other  tangible  aids.  The  following  source  list  has 
been  prepared  to  help  teachers  in  obtaining  these  supplementary  materials.  The 
first  installment  was  published  in  the  October  number.  All  materials  listed  are 
free  for  the  asking  unless  otherwise  specified.  When  requesting  material,  teach¬ 
ers  should  use  their  school  stationery  and  give  their  reasons  for  desiring  the 
material.  Address  your  requests  to  the  sources  given  in  this  list. 


Advertising 

Alfred  T.  Falk,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Kducation,  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  330 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  publi¬ 
cations  dealing  with  the  advertising  business.  If  still 
available,  the  following  complimentary  copies  might  be 
obtained:  “Does  Advertising  Pay  Its  Own  Bill?” 
“Advertising  As  a  Stabilizing  Force  in  Business,’’ 
“Little  Chapters  on  Advertising,’’  and  “Short  Talks 
on  Advertising.” 

.Advertising  Department,  Campbell  Soup  Company, 
C-imden.  X.  J.  .Ask  for  set  of  magazine  proofs  of 
Campbell  Soup  advertisements. 

City  School  Department,  I»s  Angeles,  Calif.  It 
may  be  lurssible  to  obtain  an  excellent  advertising  and 
salesmanship  course  of  study  for  senior  high  school 
grades. 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser  Department,  Cudahy  Packing 
Company,  221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  (1) 
Set  of  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  advertisements  that  have 
appeared  in  leading  American  magazines.  Excellent 
nuiterial  for  teaching  the  make-up  of  the  advertisement. 
(2)  Set  of  business  letters  from  various  companies 
to  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  relative  to  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser.  Would  be  helpful  for  business  correspon¬ 
dence  classes.  (3)  31-page  booklet,  “Cleanliness  Thru 
the  .Ages.” 

The  Progressive  Grocer  Magazine,  Butterick  Business 
Publications,  Butterick  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Mailers  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Hobart  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Ask  for  portfolio  entitled  “Proofs.” 

Note:  Our  readers  will  understand  that,  despite  the 
exceeding  care  with  which  this  list  has  been  compiled, 
it  is  impossible  to  vouch  for  its  complete  accuracy, 
liecause  this  type  of  information  is  subject  to  change 
at  any  time. 

We  shall  appreciate  receiving  the  addresses  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  other  than  those  included  in  the  list,  from 
which  material  may  be  obtained;  also  notations  ot 
corrections  in  the  list. 

E.  L.  Lomax,  Director,  Department  of  Education, 
Foster  and  Kleiser  Company,  Eddy  at  Pierce,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  (Address  for  teachers  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  area.)  Ask  for  a  traflic-flow  map  of  your  near¬ 
est  city,  and  for  the  227-page  book,  “Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising,  a  Modern  Marketing  Force.”  This  book  is 
well  illustrated  and  is  designed  for  business  men  and 
others  interested  in  the  fundamentals  of  outdoor  adver¬ 


tising.  Teachers  in  other  areas  may  secure  similar 
material  from  the  Secretary,  Outdoor  Advertising 
.Association  of  America,  165  West  VVacker  Drive,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 

Merchandising  and  Salesmanship 

Merchants  Service  Bureau,  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.  (Most  ot  this  material  may 
be  obtained  directly  from  your  nearest  National  Cash 
Register  Company  representative.) 

1.  Better  Retailing  (128-page  handbook). 

2.  Talks  to  Retail  Salespeople. 

3.  The  Woman  Buyer. 

4.  Individual  Responsibility. 

5.  Getting  Ahead — How  I  Can  Improve  .Myself. 

6.  Better  Retail  Selling. 

7.  Chart:  Operating  Expenses,  Margins,  Stock 
Turns,  Net  Profits  in  Retail  Businesses  (In¬ 
cludes  a  table  on  how  much  a  salesperson 
should  sell). 

8.  How  to  Get  People  into  the  Store. 

9.  294  Profit  Leaks  in  Retail  Stores. 

10.  How  Retail  Salespeople  Spend  Time. 

11.  Types  of  Customers. 

12.  Suggested  Courses  for  Retail  Salespeople. 

13.  Are  Your  Clerks  Profitable. 

14.  .Advertising  Increases  Business. 

15.  Figuring  the  Selling  Price. 

16.  Interior  Display  and  Store  Equipment. 

17.  How  to  Increase  the  Average  Sale. 

18.  Credits  and  Collections. 

19.  Selling  Goods  Through  Window  Displays. 

20.  Speeding  Up  Stock  Turn. 

21.  Buying  for  Profit. 

22.  Why  Customers  Are  Lost. 

23.  Mark  Downs. 

24.  How  to  Make  and  Analyze  a  Financial  State¬ 
ment. 

25.  .A  Set  of  Collection  Letters  That  Pull  Pay¬ 
ments. 

26.  How  to  Collect  Past-Due  Accounts.  (Contains 
a  set  of  collection  letters.) 

Western  Market  News,  Domestic  Trade  Department, 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.: 

1.  One  Hundred  One  Retail  Selling  Ideas. 

2.  The  Western  Merchants  Manual  (21  pages). 

3.  Training  the  Retail  Sales  Force. 
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Educational  Departinciit,  Addrcss<»Krai)h  Multigrapli 
Corporation,  Euclid  Branch  Post  Ofticc,  Clevelaml, 
Ohio. 

1.  Names— The  Key  to  Sales  (A  68-page  l>ook 
of  tested  selling  ideas). 

2.  Letters  as  Business  Builders.  (A  72-|)aKe 
book  filled  with  suggestions  for  planning  and 
writing  letters  that  win.) 

3.  Selling  Tactics  That  Win  Business.  (A  60- 
t>age  lxx>k  giving  practical  suggestions  for  con¬ 
ducting  effective  sales  promotion. ) 

Metroi>olitan  I.ife  Insurance  Company,  1  .Madison 
.\ venue,  New  York,  N.  Y,;  600  Stockton  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif,  The  following  might  also  be  secured 
from  your  nearest  Metropolitan  office: 

1.  Comiiensating  Retail  Grocery  Salesmen. 

2.  Compensating  Store  Managers  in  Clothing, 
Furnishing,  and  Mercantile  Chains. 

3.  Collection  Letters  Used  by  Retailers. 

4.  Methods  Used  by  Retailers  to  Measure  Adver¬ 
tising  Results. 

5.  Suggestive  Selling  Ideas  Used  by  Department 
Stores. 

6.  Compensation  Plans  for  Retail  Store  Per¬ 
sonnel. 

7.  Merchandise  Planning  for  Department  Stores. 

8.  Reducing  Merchandise  Returns  in  Retail  Stores. 

9.  Operating  Ratios  of  Retail  Establishments. 

10.  Retailing  Women’s  Apparel  Through  Style  or 
Fashion  Shows. 

11.  Budget  Practices  Among  Dry  floods  Whole¬ 
salers. 

12.  Adjustment  of  Operations  by  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers — with  Special  Emphasis  on  the  Budget. 

Industries 

Agriculture.  24  by  38  food-source  map  of  the  United 
States.  Shows  sources  of  over  25  different  foods. 
Beautifully  colored.  Armour  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Automobile.  96-pagc  handbook,  “Facts  and  Figures 
of  the  Automobile  Industry.”  17  by  22  source  map 
of  materials  used  in  automobile  manufacture.  (Shows 
that  every  state  supplies  materials  used  in  this  indus¬ 
try.)  Ask  also  for  information  on  transportation. 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  366  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  V'ork,  N.  Y, 

Cereals.  Bottle  exhibit  illustrating  the  manufacturing 
process  and  food  content  of  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  and 
All-Bran.  Colored  map,  “The  Gifts  of  Nature  to 
America.”  Chart,  “The  Story  of  Corn  and  Corn 
Flakes.”  Set  of  educational  booklets.  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department,  Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Chocolate.  Exhibit  showing  cocoa  beans,  meat  of 
the  beans,  chocolate  liquor,  cocoa  butter,  and  cocoa 
cake.  Information  sheet  on  the  manufacture  of  cocoa 
and  chocolate.  Peter  Cailler  Kohler,  Swiss  Chocolates 
Company,  131  Hudson  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Coal  (Anthracite).  Booklets:  “Anthracite,  What  It 
Is — -How  to  Use  It — When  to  Buy  It,”  “The  Story  ot 
Coal,”  “Anthracite  Coal  in  Pictures,”  “Some  High 
Spots  in  the  Elarly  History  of  the  Anthracite  Industry,” 
“The  Economic  Development  of  the  Anthracite  Indus¬ 
try.”  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  1421  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Coai.  Chart  showing  products  derived  from  coal. 
The  Barrett  Company,  40  Rector  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Coffee.  “Behind  the  Cup,”  an  illustrated  booklet 
telling  the  story  of  Hills  Bros.  Coffee.  “Coffee,  How 
It  Is  Grown  and  How  to  Make  It.”  Hills  Brothers, 
2  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Coffee.  30-page  illustrated  bulletin,  “The  Story  of 
Coffee.”  Small  chart  showing  three  branches  of  a 
coffee  tree,  about  one-third  their  actual  size  and  in 
their  natural  colors.  Coffee  map  of  the  world.  Infor¬ 
mation  sheets  of  the  coffee  industry  in  Brazil,  Central 


America,  Me.xico,  the  West  Indies,  X'enezuela,  and 
Colombia.  Bu-eaii  of  Coffee  Information,  51  West 
45th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Corn.  Bulletin,  “Corn  Yesterday,  Tixlay,  and  To¬ 
morrow.”  For  sch(H>l  purposes  a  set  of  ten  samples 
of  corn  products,  in  3-ounce  lx>ttlcs,  will  gladly  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  $1  in  stamps  to  cover  packing  and  mailing 
cost.  Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation,  225  Wiin- 
mer  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cotton.  A  sample  of  mature  cotton  Ixills  and  a  few 
cotton  seeds  are  being  distributed  for  educational  pur- 
IKtses  in  all  states  but  California  (due  to  California 
state  (piarantine  regulations  against  the  introduction  of 
plant  diseases).  Division  of  Cotton  and  Other  hilier 
Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Dejiart- 
nient  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  sample  of  bolls  and  seed  will  be  sent  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  teachers  from  the  United  States  Cotton  Field 
Station,  Shatter,  California,  if  available. 

Cotton.  A  series  of  pictorial  charts,  illustrating 
cotton  production  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  cloth,  is  available  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  1).  C.,  at  9  cents  for  the  complete  set 
(stamps  not  accepted). 

Citrus.  30-i)age  illustrated  booklet.  “The  Story  of 
California  Oranges  and  Lemons.”  8-page  educational 
wall  chart.  Includes  many  photographs  and  a  map  of 
the  world  showing  citrus-growing  areas.  Educational 
Department,  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Box 
530,  Station  C,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Electricity.  Set  of  bulletins  on  electricity  and  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  Set  of  beautiful  colored  pictures 
showing  electricity  in  use.  Set  of  posters.  Educa¬ 
tional  Department,  General  Electric  Company,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y. 

Forests.  Map  of  forest  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Lists  the  principal  trees  in  each  region.  Ask 
for  copies  of  forestry  publications  available.  Ask 
for  information  concerning  the  free  loan  of  colored 
lantern  slides  for  geography  classes.  Forest  Service, 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Glass.  Descriptive  pamphlets  on  plate  glass.  Pub¬ 
licity  Division,  Libby,  Owens.  Ford  Glass  Company, 
Nicholas  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Ink.  “The  Story  Your  Ink  Bottle  Tells.”  (lives 
interesting  facts  aliout  the  history  of  ink,  the  different 
kinds  of  ink,  etc.  If  still  available,  you  might  be 
able  to  obtain  a  raw-material  exhibit  showing  various 
ingredients  of  ink.  Mr.  P.  S.  Hight,  Carter  Ink 
Company,  Cambridge  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tires.  Firestone  gum-dipping  tray,  “Romance  and 
Drama  of  the  Rubber  Industry,”  piece  of  tread  stock 
rublier.  Advertising  Department.  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

.Meat.  Wall  charts  showing  standard  cuts  of  meat 
and  their  uses.  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  221  North 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Rubber.  Photographic  bulletin,  “A  Wonder  Boi>k 
of  Rubber,”  a  story  of  rubber  and  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  rubber  products.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Tire 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Salt.  32-page  illustrated  bulletin,  “The  History  of 
Salt,”  Morton  Salt  Company,  Morton  Building,  208 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Soa(>.  48-page  illustrated  booklet,  “Soap — In  Every¬ 
day  Life.”  Wall  chart  showing  origin  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fabrics,  origin  and  manufacture  of  soap,  with 
map  of  the  world,  showing  sources  of  ingredients. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company,  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment,  105  Hudson  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Spices.  “The  Schilling  Products,”  a  mimeographed 
publication  describing  in  detail  coffee,  tea,  baking  pow¬ 
der,  pepper,  cinnamon,  mustard,  vanilla,  and  other 
spices  and  flavors.  These  descriptions  give  historical, 
geographical,  and  manufacturing  data  on  each  com¬ 
modity.  A.  Schilling  and  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

(Continued  on  page  260) 
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Automatic  Review  Lessons  in  Gresg  Shorthand 

(Copyright,  1934,  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

To  enable  the  teacher  of  shorthand  theory  to  concentrate  on  the  review  present 
in  each  unit  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Manual  and 
of  “5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms"  has  been  rearranged  and  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  monthly  installments,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue. 


Automatic  Review  in  Chapter  IX 

[The  numbers  enclosed  in  parentheses  refer  to  those  paragraphs  in  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  that  are  rer'iewed\ 


Par.  193.  (11)  abuse,  appetite,  arrive,  -s,  -d,  -ins:, 

arrival,  became,  briRht,  cloudy,  combined,  conceive, 
deliRht,  -ed,  desperate,  enRasre,  excuse,  freight,  grade, 
-ing,  hesitate,  invite,  -ing,  loyal,  -ty,  operate,  -d,  -ing, 
perceive,  polite,  prevail,  -ing,  private,  proceed,  -ed, 
-ing,  -ings,  provide,  -d,  ing,  purely,  related,  -ing,  re- 
l>eat,  -ed,  sincere,  -ly,  slight,  -ly,  strike,  -ing,  trade, 
united.  (12)  appetite,  hesitate,  united.  (14)  abuse, 
accused,  confused,  cure,  delightful,  engagement,  ex¬ 
cuse,  -s,  frightened,  grades,  peculiar,  prevail,  -ing 
proceeds,  provides,  pure,  -ly,  refuse,  -d,  related,  relat¬ 
ing,  sincere,  -ly,  slightest,  strikes.  (15)  doubt,  -s, 
-ful,  -less,  undoubtedly.  (18)  clouds,  cloudy,  crowd, 
-ed,  loud,  proud.  (19)  crowd,  -ed,  glory.  (20)  clouds, 
cloudy,  grade,  -s,  -ing.  (37)  desperate,  operate,  -d, 
-ing,  perceive,  prevail,  -ing,  private,  proceed,  -s,  -ed, 
-ing,  -ings,  proud,  provide,  -s,  -d,  -ing.  (38)  bright. 
(39)  freight,  frightened.  (49)  hesitate,  slightest.  (51) 
conceive,  decide,  -d,  decidedly,  desperate,  slightest, 
undecided.  (80)  combined,  conceive,  confused,  decided¬ 
ly,  purely,  undoubtedly.  (82)  sincerely.  (83)  grades. 
(106)  engage,  -d,  -ment,  excuse,  -s,  invite,  -d,  -ing, 
proceedings,  undecided,  undoubtedly.  (112)  abuse, 
accused,  appetite,  arrival,  arrive,  -s,  -d,  -ing,  bright, 
clouds,  cloudy,  combined,  confused,  crowd,  -ed,  cure, 
decide,  -d,  decidedly,  delight,  -ed,  -ful,  doubt,  -s,  -ful, 
-less,  excuse,  -s,  frightened,  invite,  -d,  -ing,  loud, 
loyal,  -ty,  peculiar,  polite,  private,  proud,  provide,  -s, 
-d,  -ing,  pure,  -ly,  refuse,  -d,  slight,  -est,  -ly,  south, 
strike,  -s,  -ing,  undecided,  undoubtedly,  united.  (116) 
slightly.  (127)  engagement,  proceed,  -s,  -ed,  -ing, 
-ings.  (133)  frightened.  (145)  became,  decide,  -d, 
decidedly,  delight,  -ed,  -ful,  derive,  desperate,  refuse, 
-d,  repeat,  -ed,  undecided.  (170)  delightful,  doubtful. 
(182)  accused,  arrived,  combined,  confused,  crowded, 
decided,  decidedly,  delighted,  engaged,  invited,  oper¬ 
ated,  proceeded,  provided,  refused,  related,  repeated, 
undecided,  undoubtedly,  united.  (183)  doubtless. 

Par.  195.  (11)  equivalent.  United  States,  United 

States  of  America.  (12)  America,  amount,  -ed,  -ing, 
England,  etc.  (14)  discount,  -s,  magazine,  prepaid. 
(15)  balance,  degree,  -s,  equivalent.  (26)  amounted. 
(27)  memorandum.  (37)  prepaid.  (38)  boulevard. 
(99)  equivalent.  (105)  England.  (106)  unpaid.  (112) 
United  States,  United  States  of  America. 

Par.  196.  (11)  accustomed,  anxiety,  arithmetic,  as¬ 

sembly,  customary,  elaborate,  establish,  -ed,  -ing, 
-ment,  ignorance,  ignorant,  illustrate,  -d,  -ing,  illus¬ 
tration,  -s,  unanimous,  union.  (12)  ambitious,  anxiety, 
anxious,  -ly,  financially,  imagination,  imagine,  -d. 
(14)  ambitious,  arithmetic,  assembly,  authentic,  bril¬ 
liant,  cabinet,  capable,  certificate,  -s,  Christmas, 
clever,  convenience,  convenient,  -ly,  delegates,  delin¬ 
quent,  elaborate,  familiar,  financial,  -ly,  gymnasium, 
imagination,  imagine,  -d,  incapable,  inconvenience,  -d, 
language,  length,  -s,  liberty,  magazines,  master,  -s, 
original,  -ly,  philosophy,  pleasant,  prejudice,  prelimi¬ 
nary,  principle,  -s,  principal,  privilege,  refrigerator, 
relative,  -ly,  reverence,  river,  scientific,  single,  specify. 


-ied,  travel,  -ing,  unpleasant.  (15)  collateral,  gratitude, 
ridiculous.  (17)  financial,  -ly,  unanimous.  (18)  re¬ 
union.  (19)  Christmas.  (20)  clever,  gratitude.  (37) 
pleasant,  prejudice,  preliminary,  principle,  -s,  princi¬ 
pal,  privilege,  unpleasant.  (38)  brilliant.  (39)  re¬ 
frigerator.  (59)  accustomed,  balanced,  colored, 
deposited,  developed,  established,  illustrated,  imagined, 
inconvenienced,  offered,  suffered.  (67)  collateral, 
geometry,  mortgage,  original,  -ly.  (76)  refrigerator. 
(78)  arithmetic,  authentic.  (80)  anxiously,  convenience, 
convenient,  -ly,  financially,  inconvenience,  -d,  orig¬ 
inally,  relatively.  (93)  accustomed,  custom,  -s,  cus¬ 
tomary,  customer,  -s.  (94)  color,  -s,  -ed.  (105) 

anxiety,  anxious,  -ly,  delinquent,  language,  length, 
-s,  single.  (106)  incapable,  inconvenience,  -d,  un¬ 
pleasant.  (112)  anxiety,  reunion,  unanimous,  union. 
(118)  geometry.  (119)  scientific.  (125)  gymnasium. 
(127)  establishment,  -s,  development,  -s.  (133)  au¬ 

thentic.  (140)  develop,  -ed,  -ing,  development,  -s, 
scientific  (145)  delinquent,  deposit,  -s,  -ed,  refrigera¬ 
tor,  reunion. 

Par.  198.  (11)  absence,  absent,  absolute,  -ly,  acci¬ 

dent,  -s,  accomplish,  -ed,  affidavit,  algebra,  appreciate, 
•d,  -ing,  -tion,  associations,  consequently,  essential, 
exercise,  -s,  frequently,  separately.  (12)  adequate, 
administration,  animal,  -s,  atmosphere,  attitude,  enor¬ 
mous,  handkerchief,  initial,  innocent.  (14)  adminis¬ 
tration,  appreciate,  -d,  -ing,  -tion,  artificial,  beneficial, 
calendar,  cancel,  -ed,  -ing,  cancellation,  capable,  car¬ 
nival,  celebrate,  -d,  commercial,  consequence,  -s, 
consequently,  cylinder,  delicate,  delicious,  entitle,  -d, 
handkerchief,  initial,  liberal,  marvelous,  material,  -a, 
melancholy,  military,  miscellaneous,  necessity,  numer¬ 
ous,  pamphlet,  -s,  reciprocate,  render,  -ed,  sacrifice, 
separate,  -ly,  similar,  specify,  splendid,  trifle.  (15) 
adequate,  celebrate,  -d,  cylinder,  liberal,  military, 
miscellaneous,  silver.  (17)  animal,  -s,  attitude,  title. 
(18)  calendar,  delicate,  frequent,  -ly,  indicate,  -s,  -d, 
-ing,  legal.  (19)  carnival,  corporation,  sacrifice.  (27) 
administration,  manufacture,  -d,  -ing,  -er,  permanent, 
-ly,  prominent.  (37)  appreciate,  -d,  -ing,  -tion,  per¬ 
manent,  -ly,  practice,  -ing,  prominent,  reciprocate, 
separate,  -ly,  splendid.  (39)  frequent,  -ly.  (51)  ad¬ 
ministration,  consequence,  -s,  consequently,  institute, 
institution,  -s,  miscellaneous,  mischief,  reciprocate. 
(52)  necessity.  (58)  administration,  institution,  -s, 
location.  (59)  accomplished,  appreciated,  canceled, 
celebrated,  contemplated,  entitled,  indicated,  manu¬ 
factured,  rendered.  (67)  enormous,  prominent.  (71) 
artificial,  territory.  (76)  manufacturer,  -s.  (80)  abso¬ 
lutely,  confidential,  consequence,  •«,  consequently, 
contemplate,  frequently,  ordinarily,  separately.  (81) 
commercial.  (105)  handkerchief.  (106)  enthusiasm, 
exercise,  -s,  incorporated,  institute,  institution,  -s. 
(112)  entitled,  numerous,  title,  trifle.  (133)  calendar, 
cylinder,  entitle,  -d,  indicate,  -s,  -d,  -ing,  render,  -ed, 
splendid.  (140)  affidavit.  (145)  delicious,  miscellaneous, 
mischief,  reciprocate.  (153)  contemplate,  -d,  -ing, 
(Continued  on  page  260) 
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4  Questions 

OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  EVERY  BUSINESS 
TEACHER.  CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THEM? 


Do  you  feel  that  your  present  typewriter  equipment  requires 
too  frequent  service  or  repairs? 

2,  Are  your  students  handicapped  by  worn-out  equipment  that 
will  not  do  the  proper  job? 

2  Does  your  reputation  as  a  teacher  suffer  because  it  is  humanly 
impossible  to  obtain  minimum  skills  on  the  equipment  you 
have  ? 

4a  Are  you  familiar  with  the  radically  new  Improvements  on 
the  improved  Remington  16  .  .  .  and  the  new  Remington 
Noiseless  Model  10  that  includes  23  separate  important 
mechanical  improvements  ? 

rNURlNG  the  past  five  years  Remington  Rand  has  been  making 
^  new  typewriter  history.  New  types  of  construction  have  been 
developed  and  radical  changes  made.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  your 
equipment  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  mail  the  coupon  today  for  a 
free  analysis.  Our  trained  representative  will  be  glad  to  make  a 
survey  of  your  requirements  at  no  cost  to  you.  You  will  be  under 
no  obligation  to  follow  any  of  the  recommendations  he  may  make. 
Don’t  delay.  Clip  coupon  now! 


I 

i 


REXllNGTON  RAND  INC. 

Remington  'rype^riter  Ii)ivision 
465  Washington  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 

YES,  I  should  like  to  have  your  representative  call  for  an  analysis 
of  our  equipment,  without  obligation. 

Name  . . 

Address  . 

School  .  . 


When  answering  this  questionnaire  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Key  to  the  Shorthand  Plates 

in  the  November  Gregg  Writer^^ 

The  serial  running  in  the  GREGG  WRITER — Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  "Twenty-Three  and  a  Half  Hours' 
Leave" — is  a  copyrighted  story  the  publishers  were  able  to  grant  permission  for  us  to  reprint  only  in 
shorthand.  We  suggest  that  teachers  make  it  a  point  to  run  through  the  plates  before  taking  up 
the  reading  of  the  story  in  class,  so  that  they  may  note  any  outline  that  might  chance  to  be  unfamiliar. 


The  Val  ue  of  Courtesy 

From  "Personality" 

By  HARRY  COLLINS  SPILLMAN 

[The  correct  word  from  each  fair  of  words  in  type 
in  the  shorthand  plates  appears  here  in  italics.  All 
other  words  can  be  read  by  any  student  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.} 

It  is  said  that  a  few  years  before  Mr.  Har- 
riman  died  he  went  to  the  Capitol  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to*“  interview  a  certain  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator.  As  the  doorkeeper  was  answering  Mr. 
Harriman’s  inquiry*®  in  a  discourteous  fash¬ 
ion,  a  happy-faced  secretary  of  one  of  the 
southern  Congressmen,  who  had*®  overheard 
the  inquiry,  stepped  up  and  said :  "I  have  over¬ 
heard  your  inquiry  for  Senator  So-and-So 
and*®  just  chanced  to  see  him  a  few  moments 
ago  in  a  committee  meeting.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  show  you  his  rootn.”^°° 

As  the  two  walked  along  Mr.  Harriman 
asked  the  young  man  for  his  card  and  the  ne.xt 
day  sent  him  a  telegram^^°  asking  him  to  call 
at  the  Willard  Hotel.  He  went  promptly  and 
in  a  state  of  great  curiosity.  Mr.“®  Harri¬ 
man  opened  the  conversation  by  referring  to 
his  e.xperience  of  the  day  previous  and  said**® 
that  he  had  asked  the  young  man  to  come  to 
the  hotel  that  he  might  offer  him  a  position  in 
his  employ.  “But,”'*®  said  the  young  south¬ 
erner,  "I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
railroad  business.”  Mr.  Harriman  replied  in*®® 
a  tone  of  finality:  “I  do  not  want  you  to  know 
anything  about  the  railroad  business.  I  have 
in  my**®  employ  hundreds  of  men  who  know 
nearly  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  the 
railroad  business,  but  I  am  expecting**®  to 
pay  a  smell  fortune  to  every  young  man  I 
find  who  is  self-taught  in  the  art  of  living.” 

We  never**®  know  when  we  are  under  the 
spot-light.  In  the  most  unexpected  moments  a 
great  corporation  may  be  taking**®  our  meas¬ 
ure  in  terms  of  courtesy.  To  every  man  who 
aspires  to  his  due  of  credit  in  this  era  of*®®  big 
business  I  would  say,  use  your  gentlest  man¬ 
ners  at  home.  Try  them  on  the  janitor,  the 
elevator  man,  the**®  newsboy.  Watch  your 
voice  from  day  to  day  as  you  would  a  pearl 
of  great  price ;  tune  it  to  sweet  tones  and 
when  the  big**®  opportunities  come  you  will 
no  more  forget  your  manners  or  your  melodies 
than  the  sun  will  forget  to  shine  in  the*"® 
morning  or  the  birds  to  sing  in  the  springtime. 

John  Bunny’s  smile  was  worth  $75,000  a 
year  and**®  he  wore  it  just  the  same  whether 


the  cameraman  was  looking  or  not.  It  was 
a  heart  smile  rather  than  a  face*®®  smile.  The 
individual  who  practices  the  art  of  being  civil 
is  sowing  for  a  joyful  harvest.  Casting**®  a 
kind  deed  comes  under  the  law  of  reflex.  In 
the  human  heart  there  is  an  intuitive  tendency 
to**®  respond  in  kind.  If  a  stranger  waves  at 
you  by  mistake  you  will  likely  return  the 
salute.  Even  vaccination*^'^  is  no  preventative 
against  kindness  when  it  becomes  epidemic. 
“From  a  business  standpoint,  only  a  genius**® 
can  afford  to  be  a  grouch,  for  he  alone  is 
isolated  from  the  croxvd."  Man  is  a  group 
animal  and  differs*®®  from  the  common  type 
in  the  basic  characteristic  of  cooperation. 

Courtesy  is  little  more®*®  than  proper  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  rights  and  viewpoints  of 
your  associates;  the  recognition  of  the  utter®*® 
dependence  of  man.  No  man  can  succeed  alone. 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  on  an  uninhabited  island, 
yet®*®  he  had  taken  with  him  the  finished  labor 
of  hundreds  of  other  men.  “Set  any  man. 
hozvsoever  versatile®*®  and  capable,  naked  and 
alone  on  the  most  fertile  tract  in  America  and 
he  will  perish.”  To  meet*®®  this  universal  de¬ 
mand  for  cooperation,  courtesy  is  the  oil  that 
keeps  friction  out  of  the  human**®  machinery. 
It  great  corporations  find  it  a  paying  invest¬ 
ment  to  school  a  thousand  men  in  harmony"*" 
methods,  the  individual  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  personal  drills  in  this  costless  and  yet 
priceless  business**®  asset.  Courtesy  wins 
friends.  The  lack  of  .^tympathy  for  the  welfare 
of  other  people  has  separated''^°  many  a  person 
from  a  good  job  and  a  few  kings  from  a  few 
thrones. 

If  you  were  not  fortunate  in  having  a*"® 
birthright  of  courtesy  it  is  not  too  late  to  tune 
up.  Thousands  of  workers  stay  in  mediocre 
positions'*®  because  they  lack  the  ability  to 
adapt  their  conduct  to  those  fixed  principles 
of  harmony  and  optimism**®  which  must  pre- 
vail  in  all  big  undertakings.  .\  large  employer 
of  stenographic  help,  once  said  to  me:**®  “I 
expect  from  my  stenographer  the  same  service 
that  I  get  from  the  sun,  with  this  exception ; 
the  sun  often**®  goes  on  strike  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  use  artificial  light,  but  I  pay  my 
stenographer  to*®®  work  six  days  out  of  every 
seven,  and  I  expect  her  all  the  while  to  irra¬ 
diate  my  office  with  sunshine**®  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  the  things  I  am  trying  to 
do. 

It  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  live  and**®  work 
as  well  as  the  z’olume  of  our  work  that  makes 
us  profitable.  We  must  be  adaptable,  agree¬ 
able,^*'^  courteous.  No  single  word  so  under¬ 
writes  our  efficiency. 
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In  one  of  our  large  western  hotels  I  had 
left’"'"  a  six-oV/ofA’  call,  and  when  the  hell 
began  ringing  it  put  me  in  a  very  ill-natured 
humor ;  but  when  I*'"*’  place<l  the  receiver  to 
my  ear  “the  voice  with  a  smile”  said :  “(iood 
morning — six  o’clock!” 

“It  was  only  a  glad  ‘Goo<l-niorning'’^-‘’ 

As  she  passed  along  the  way. 

But  it  spread  the  morning’s  glory 
Over  the  livelong  day.” 

Is  it  any  wonder**®  that  that  voice  travclUii] 
in  over  the  wire  like  music,  permeated  my  room 
and  banished  my  ill  humor  in"*"  a  burst  of 
sunlight  ? 

The  ’‘good  mornings”  and  ‘‘g(M)d  nights”  of 
life  are  like  woiicy  in  the  bank.  They  are  the 
only  wealth  which**"  increases  the  more  we 
give  it  away,  the  only  treasure  that  we  need 
not  have  insured  or  placed  in  the  strong  box. 
(1,(100) 

Curious  Clippings 

Hallowe’en  evidently  is  not  accountable  for 
all  the  weird  rites  once  practiced.  In  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time,  a  clipping*"  tells  us,  a  popular 
cure  for  fits  was  to  have  the  patient  drink 
water  from  a  fountain  at  midnight,  using  the*® 
skull  of  a  murdered  man  for  a  cup.  Ugh !  (47) 


It  seems  no  less  odd  to  think  of  modern 
engineers  depending  on  blocks  of  ice  to  drop 
into  place  the  sixty-one*®  ton  steel  span  over 
the  Russian  River  in  California.  Hut  that  is 
what  they  did  when  there  was  not  room*®  to 
finish  the  job  with  jacks.  It  took  twenty-five 
hours  for  the  .ice  to  melt  away,  hut  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the*®  span  rested  securely  on  its 
pier  foundations  without  so  much  as  a  jar 
being  felt  in  the  process.  (78) 


We’ve  just  read  of  a  new  use  for  glass — 
wall  paper  is  being  made  from  glass  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  produced  in*"  various  colors,  is 
washable,  and  will  not  fade.  (29) 


If  they  adopt  glass  wall  paper  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  may  affect  our  potato  and  apple  grow¬ 
ers,  for  our*®  collection  of  oddities  informs  us 
that  potato  peels  and  powdered  chalk  are  used 
to  make  cheap  paint,  and  that  there  is*®  a 
valuable  element  in  apple  peels  for  paints  and 
varnishes.  (53) 

Wise  Words 


Patience  is  the  best  remedy  for  every  trou¬ 
ble. — Plautus  (11) 

There  may  be  luck  in  getting  a  good  job, 
but  there’s  no  luck  in  keeping  it. — J.  Ogden 
.\rmour  (16) 


Xothing  is  really  work  unless  you  would 
rather  be  doing  something  else. — Sir  James  M. 
Harrie  ( 16) 

Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  mis¬ 
fortune  :  but  great  minds  rise  above  it. — 
Washington  Irving  (17) 

A  pint  can’t  hold  a  quart — if  it  holds  a  pint 
it  is  doing  all  that  can  be  expected  of  it. — 
Margaret  Heland  (20) 

There  is  no  great  achievement  that  is  not 
the  result  of  patient  working  and  waiting. — 
J.  G.  Holland  (18) 

The  silent  bear  no  witness  against  them¬ 
selves. — Aldous  Huxley  (11) 

Never  find  your  delight  in  another’s  misfor¬ 
tune. — Publius  Syrus  (13) 


Graded  Dictation 

Chapters  VII-IX 

Letters 

Hear  Mr.  Harmsworth:  Do  not  sell  Martin 
and  Turner  any  more  leather  until  you  hear 
from  us.  A  remittance*®  has  not  yet  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  order  shipped  them  October 
third,  terms,  net  thirty  days.  We  learned  to¬ 
day  from  a*®  reliable  source  that  this  firm  is 
bordering  on  a  collapse  and  that  neither  its 
northern  nor  eastern  mills  are  running.*"  The 
latter,  we  know,  is  true,  but  we  are  not  cer¬ 
tain  about  the  former. 

These  people  are  modern  and  have  pro¬ 
duced*"  a  smart  line  of  goods.  They  did 
husiness  with  many  of  the  large  retailers  of 
the  country  and  must  have  had  a*"®  quick 
turnover.  1  should  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  have  been  haphazard  in  any  way. 

We  have  been  selling  them**®  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  goods  for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine 
years  and  have  always  found  them  trustworthy 
and  prompt.**®  Still  that  does  not  warrant  our 
selling  them  now  if  payment  cannot  be  guar¬ 
anteed. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  about**®  this 
and  will  write  you  again  upon  ascertaining  the 
truth.  Yours  truly,  (174) 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  letter  of  the  second  you 
you  say  that  you  must  have  lumber  within  the 
next  ten  days  and  that  cutting*®  must  begin 
immediately.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  about  getting  timber  from  the  low  bottom*® 
lands  of  the  west  mountain  section.  I  was  over 
there  tonight  and  I  find  that  the  autumn  rains 
have  left  it  quite*®  marshy,  and  it  is  hard  to 
estimate  the  danger  in  forcing  our  w’ay  such 
a  long  distance  through  the  dense  under¬ 
growth.*" 

If  the  high  winds  continue,  it  may  be  that 
we  can  cut  some  tamarack  and  pine  from  the 
strip  that  extends  up*"®  the  slope  w’here  it  is 
not  quite  so  dense. 

It  is  my  intention  to  go  out  there  again  to- 
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morrow  morning  to  get'*"  things  straightcnec'j^  1  am  sure  that  considerable  talent  exjsts 
out,  and  I  shall  let  you  know  what  to  do.  AiiBB  tmong  the  art  students  and,  as  the  judges  will 
itemized  list  of  your  immediate  needs  would  htTPeome  from  distant  cities,  any  student  who 
of'^”  assistance  tt)  me.  Yours  trulv,  ( 14ti)  "  hangs  a  painting"'"  may  be  sure  of  justice. 


Dear  Mr.  (jardner:  This  letter  concern^ 
the  repairing  and  painting  of  the  barn  on  yonr 
farm  about  which  you  talked"”  to  me  several 
days  ago.  Yesterday,  I  drove  out  to  your  farm 
and  looked  the  building  over  in  order  to"’ 
estimate  the  amonnt  of  work  that  should  be 
d(  me. 

The  roof  slutnld  be  repaired  in  several  si)ots. 
and  new  windows  should""  be  put  in  on  the 
north  side.  Several  boards  are  otY  on  the  east 
side  and  a  few  are  badly  weatherworn  and 
shouUr”  be  replaced.  The  foundation  is  in 
good  shape. 

1  can  do  all  the  neces.sary  rej)airing  and  give 
the  barn  two'""  coats  of  i)aint  for  eighty-live 
dollars,  and  I  will  guarantee  the  work  to  he 
satisfactory  in  every'*"  respect. 

I  can  be  ready  to  begin  the  j»)b  in  a  day  or 
two  if  you  wish  it  done  promptly,  ^'onrs  very 
truly, 

Dear  Mr.  Mums:  W’e  wish  to  prepare  a  dis¬ 
play  for  the  conventu)!!  to  be  held  in  our  city 
the  last  week  in*’"  Xovember.  Will  you  assist 
us  in  the  preparation  of  this  exhibit? 

We  have  abundant  material,*"  but  we  do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  organize  it  to  our  satis¬ 
faction.  If  you  can  execute  some  of"  the 
splendid  plans  yon  spoke  to  us  alxjut  when  we 
were  in  your  city  last  month,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  us. 

We  shall®"  look  for  an  early  reply.  Yours 
cordially,  (88) 

Dear  Sir :  Whereas  Thanksgiving  will  be 
here  before  long,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  behind¬ 
hand  in  our  provision  for®"  the  poor.  We 
ascertained  the  whereabouts  of  several  fam¬ 
ilies  within  our  neighborhood  and  elsewhere 
who  are*"  in  need,  and  thereupon  sent  letters 
to  everybexly  in  the  club,  asking  that  he  help 
in  whatever  way®"  he  could.  Will  you  help 
us  by  donating  a  few  pounds  of  food,  or  a  few 
dollars  in  money,  or  in  any  other*"  way  you 
choose?  Yours  truly,  (85) 

Dear  Friend ;  The  president  of  the  college 
has  requested  the  resident  students  to  conduct 
an  art  exhibit.®"  He  posted  a  notice  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  art  students. 

Before  the  meeting  was  adjourned  a  presi¬ 
dent*"  was  elected,  three  famous  artists  were 
selected  as  judges,  plans  were  made  for  erect¬ 
ing  a  screen,  and  the  rules®"  for  conduct  were 
adopted. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  art  students  are 
pleased  with  the  project. 

In  past  years  they®"  have  tried  to  have  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  best  work,  but  the  students  always 
resisted  their  efforts  and  the  latest'""  exhibi¬ 
tion,  though  the  largest,  was  a  very  modest 
display. 

This  year  they  insist  on  having  an  art  con¬ 
test  even'®"  though  it  may  cost  more  money 
and  exhaust  the  students  mentally. 


1  had  planned  to  hang  my  latest  painting, 
but  my  friend  insists  that  my  forest  scene  is'®" 
much  better  than  the  coast  scene.  Which  do 
you  suggest?  Cordially  yours,  (191) 

Thk  P.mntino 

( )ue  w  arm  morning,  long  ago,  an  artist 
walked  through  the  forest  near  his  home.  He 
was  searching  for  a  scene  lovely  enough®"  to 
paint.  He  went  past  trees  centuries  old,  which 
were  wonderful  in  their  cpiiet  charm. 

"What  a  sliame  it  would  be,”  he*"  thought, 
"if  these  scenes  of  nature’s  glory  should  be 
lost  to  the  world.”  Thus  he  produced  a  painting 
of  the  forest,  which  was""  handed  down  to 
the  people  of  coming  years. 

Today,  copies  of  his  painting,  a  masterpiece, 
liaug  in  the  leading®"  homes  of  this  country, 
while  the  artist  himself  is  forgotten.  (91) 

Hkii.f-1m)KM  Si’hku  Drill 

(Achievement  Standard,  120  words  a  minute) 

Dear  Sir :  The  lists  for  the  fall  market 
will  be  out  in  a  week  or  so.  Why  not  call  on 
your  trade  immediately®"  and  get  their  orders 
before  the  real  rush  begins?  We  are  prepared 
now  to  make  prompt  delivery.  Kindly  wire 
us*"  if  you  desire  any  goods  other  than  those 
given  in  our  list.  Very  truly  jours. 

Gentlemen :  The  official®"  whose  duty  it  is 
to  follow  all  the  complaints  about  the  ship¬ 
ping  charges  on  orders  is  ill.  That  is  why  we*® 
have  not  answered  your  communication  in  re¬ 
gard  to  your  last  order.  We  understand,  though, 
that  you  were  billed  in'""  the  usual  way  for 
these  charges  and  so  far  as  we  can  determine 
there  should  be  no  reason  for  complaint. 
Just'®"  as  s(K)n  as  Mr.  Smith  returns,  how¬ 
ever,  he  will  go  into  the  matter  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  vou'*"  immediately.  Yours  truly, 
(144) 


When  Pencils  Had 
Square  Leads 

(Key  to  October  "Talent  Teaser”) 

From  "Little  Tails,"  General  Pencil  Company 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

I'or  over  two  hundred  years,  the  material 
for  the  pencil  leads  used  in  all  the  pencils  of 
Europe  came  from*"  the  great  Borrowdale 
graphite  mines  in  Cumberland,  England. 

This  strange  rnaterial  was  first  described  by 
Konrad*"  (jesner,  of  Zurich,  Germany,  in  a 
treatise  on  fossils  which  he  wrote  in  1565.  His 
book  tells*"  how  an  instrument  for  writing 
was  made  by  protecting  a  slender  rod  of  the 
plumbago,  or  graphite,  with  a*®  case  of  wood. 

While  the  supply  of  the  graphite  from  the 
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Cumberland  mine  lasted  (the  mine  became  ex¬ 
hausted  around*"®  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury),  pencils  were  made  simply  of  the  raw 
graphite  as  taken  from  the  mine. 

The”*®  graphite  from  this  mine  could  be 
worked  with  tools.  It  was  carefully  sawn 
int<»  thin  sheets,  which  were  cut  again  into 
slender**®  square  rods  forming  the  “lead”  of 
the  pencil.  The  leads  were  covered  with  soft 
wo(k1  in  the  usual  manner. 

I'or  a  very**®  long  period  of  time,  this  mine 
supplied  all  Europe  with  pencils.  Naturally, 
they  were  very  crude,  did  not**®  write  smooth¬ 
ly,  ami.  because  they  were  handmade,  they 
were  very  expensive.  (192) 


A  M  an  Who  Lives  by 
What  He  Sees 

OnsERV.xTioN  Is  Mai»k  Fine  Art  uy  this 
Detective,  Who  Has  Exidseu  Many  Fral’us 

So  Fred  C.  Kelly  tells  us  in  the 
"Dearborn  Independent" 

In  the  upper  reaches  of  a  New  York  sky¬ 
scraper  is  the  modest  ofhce  of  a  man  who 
devotes  himself  to**®  observing  minute  details 
that  most  folks  would  overlook.  The  man  is 
really  a  scientific  detective but  he  himself 
would  shy  at  that  name.  He  would  say  that 
he  is  merely  a  student  of  questioned  documents. 

His  business*®  is  to  draw  correct  inferences 
from  examining  handwriting,  typewriting, 
paper,  and  ink.  He  often*®  makes  successful 
attacks  on  bogus  documents  representing  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

His  work  has  incidentally*®®  given  him  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  to  study  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind.  He  once  mystified***®  a 
stranger  by  telling  him,  without  previous 
knowledge  of  him,  that  he  was  born  in  April, 
May,  or  June,**®  1861,  that  he  was  born  in  a 
northern  state,  and  that  his  father  was  a 
northern  sympathizer^*^  during  the  Civil  War. 
.■Ml  this  he  knew  just  by  noting  that  the  first 
two  initials  on  the  man’s  calling  card  were’®" 
"F.  F.”  First  he  had  noticed  that  the  man 
appeared  to  be  about  the  age  of  one  born  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  Then*®®  he  remembered 
that  the  first  northern  hero  was  Captain  Elmer 
Ellsworth.  He  knew  tliat  thousands  of  babies 
Ixirn  after***®  Ellsworth’s  death  were  named 
for  him.  He  hazarded  the  guess  that  this  man 
was  one  of  them. 

In  a  court  room  one  day,  this**®  man  was 
asked  to  examine  a  note.  Exhibit  A,  in  a  case 
in  which  several  thousand  dollars  was  at 
stake.**®  The  supposed  author  of  the  note  was 
dead  and  the  question  was  whether  the  signa¬ 
ture  was  genuine.  Lawyers  for**®  both  sides 
insisted  that  they  wanted  only  the  truth.  After 
studying  the  document  a  few  moments,  the 
witness*®®  said ; 

“Yes,  the  signature  is  probably  genuine — ” 

One  lawyer  looked  pleased. 


“But,”  the  witness  continued,  “the  note***" 
itself  is  not  genuine.” 

It  was  the  other  lawyer’s  turn  to  look 
pleased. 

The  witness  pointed  to  a  crease  in  the**® 
paper. 

■■You’ll  see,”  he  said,  "that  this  crease  has 
worn  through  the  glazed  surface  of  the  paper. 
^’et  the  ink  in  the  signature***  is  not  blurred — 
because  it  was  written  before  the  crease  was 
made,  on  a  hard,  smooth  surface.  But  where 
the  crease  crosses  certain**®  words  in  the  note 
itself  the  letters  are  blurred,  just  as  if  they 
had  been  written  on  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper.*"®  They  were  written  long  after  the 
crease  had  worn  through,  and  long  after  the 
signature  was  attached.” 

This  was  so  plain  that**®  the  opposing  law¬ 
yers,  alter  a  brief  conference,  had  the  case 
dismissed. 

Members  of  a  family  having  an**®  interest 
in  a  million-dollar  estate,  asked  this  specialist 
to  examine  a  will.  If  the  document  was*®" 
genuine,  certain  heirs  would  receive  about 
$.160,000.  If  not,  they  would  get  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  The*®®  will  was  written  on  long  sheets  of 
heavy  paper.  The  expert,  after  carefully  going 
over  the  document,®"®  held  each  page  up  to 
the  light  to  note  the  so-called  watermark,  the 
maker’s  trade-mark.  He  discovered  that  on 
one  sheet®*®  part  of  the  watermark  chanced  to 
show  at  both  top  and  bottom.  He  knew  that 
when  paper  is  made  the  watermark  is®*®  im¬ 
printed  in  the  soft  pulp  from  a  rotary  device 
called  the  dandy  roll.  Hence  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  two  watermarks®*®  must  be  the  size  of 
the  roll.  If  one  of  the  marks  had  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  sheet  there  would  not  have  been 
room®®®  for  another  to  appear  on  the  same 
page.  The  paper  was  not  even  long  enough  to 
hold  two  complete  designs.*"®  But  enough  of 
the  watermark  appeared  at  the  top  and  bottom 
to  show  how  far  apart  they  must  have  been 
imprinted**®  on  a  paper  made  at  that  time. 

•A-fter  finding  the  firm  that  used  that  trade¬ 
mark,  the  specialist  went  to  its**®  paper  mill  in 
Massachusetts,  and  learned  the  exact  date 
when  the  company  had  last  installed  a  new 
dandy  roll.**®  The  roll  then  in  use  was  slightly 
larger  than  the  one  used  three  years  before; 
one  roller  printed  waterniarks  twelve  inches®*® 
apart,  but  the  other  printed  only  eleven  and  a 
half  inches  apart.  From  all  this  it  was  pos¬ 
sible*®®  to  prove  that  the  will  was  dated  eight 
years  ahead  of  the  time  the  paper  on  which  it 
was  written  had  been  made!**® 

In  another  will  case,  the  whole  question  of 
whether  certain  heirs  should  receive  more  than 
$10(),(X)0**®  depended  on  the  length  of  the  cross 
mark  on  a  typewritten  t,  Typnvriter  manufac¬ 
turers  change  the  design**®  of  their  type  slight¬ 
ly  from  time  to  time.  The  cross  on  this  t  was 
one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  too  long  for  its 
date  and**®  the  will  failed.  It  was  obviously 
fraudulent,  the  expert  proved,  because,  though 
it  was  dated  1906,*®®  it  contained  typing  from 
a  model  of  machine  not  on  the  market  until 
1915 — after  the®*®  author  of  the  will  had  died. 

The  next  thing  to  find  out  was  who  had 
drawn  the  dishonest  will.  Two  men  were 
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under’**®  suspicion.  In  their  offices  were  a 
number  of  typcuniting  machines.  Only  one  of 
these  had  type  of  design  quite*"*®  like  tliat  in 
the  will.  But  just  when  had  the  will  been 
prepared?  It  was  possible  to  determine  this, 
almost  to  the*"*®  day !  The  problem  was  not  so 
difficult  as  it  sounds.  The  office  contained  va¬ 
rious  records  that  had  been  written"®®  on  the 
same  machine.  By  arranging  these  in  the  order 
of  their  dates  and  studying  them,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to""®  pick  out  sheets  of  a  date  on  which 
the  state  of  type  imperfections  and  condition 
of  the  ribbon  tallied  with  those"*®  on  the  forged 
part  of  the  will. 

Some  years  ago  this  document  man  was 
called  upon  to  determine  who  had  sent  a"®® 
threatening  letter  to  the  head  of  a  mining 
company  in  .-Maska.  list  of  samples  of  the 
work  on**®  all  the  machines  in  use  soon  showed 
that  the  letter  had  been  prepared  on  an  old 
and  unusual  machine  called  the*®®®  Bennett. 
.An  e.xamination  of  every  typezvriting  machine 
in  Dawson  City  discovered  only  two*®*®  Ben¬ 
netts  in  town.  It  was  easy  enough  to  learn 
which  of  these  two  had  been  used  to  write  the 
letter,  and  who  was  most*®*®  likely  to  have 
written  it.  The  guilty  man  was  confronted  in 
court  with  this  strong  circumstantial  evidence, 
and*®*®  found  guilty. 

Another  case  im'ohnng  typewritten  evidence, 
solved  by  powers  of  close  observation,  grew 
out*®**®  of  an  anonymous  charge  of  attempted 
bribery  in  a  letter  believed  to  have  been  sent 
from  an  office**®®  in  a  state  capitol.  It  so 
happened  that  thirty  typni^riting  machines  of 
the  same  kind  had  been  bought  at  the  same***® 
time  for  use  in  various  state  offices.  With  so 
many  machines  that  had  suffered  about  the 
same  wear  and  tear,***®  it  looked  like  a  hope¬ 
less  task  to  tell  which  one  had  been  used  for 
one  letter  in  particular. 

But  typenriting  machines***®  differ  after  use 
for  a  little  time.  Since  their  letters  are  not 
flat  but  concave,  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  print¬ 
ing**'"  surface,  a  letter  out  of  alignment,  no 
matter  how  slightly,  does  not  print  evenly. 
Such  defects,  in**®®  combination  with  broken 
letters,  prove  the  identity  of  an  individual  ma¬ 
chine  as  definitely***®  as  scars  or  moles  might 
identify  a  man.  Cleaning  the  type  faces  often 
serves  only  to  make  certain  nicks  or***® 
blemishes  more  distinct. 

With  samples  of  writing  on  every  machine 
in  the  state  capitol,  and  experience***®  in  seeing 
minute  details,  it  was  possible  to  show  that  the 
anonymous  letter  had  come  from  a  particu¬ 
lar***®  office. 

A  still  more  difficult  case  had  to  do  with  a 
typewritten  letter  in  which  a  prominent  busi¬ 
ness**®®  man  had  made  promises  that  he  later 
wished  to  deny.  Since  his  letter  was  embarras¬ 
sing  to  him,  he  branded***®  it  a  forgery. 

“I  wrote  a  letter,”  he  admitted,  “but  not  that 
letter.  I  kept  a  copy  of  the  letter***®  I  actually 
did  write.  Here  it  is.” 

The  document  man  took  this  copy  and 
studied  it.  Then  he  told  the***®  writer  so 
much  about  his  past  performances  that  the 
man  perhaps  still  wonders  if  he  was  dealing 
with  a  mind***®  reader. 


“This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  you  wrote,”  the 
expert  said,  “but  not  a  copy  of  the  one  you 
mailed.  The**®®  one  of  which  this  is  a  copy 
you  never  intended  to  send.  You  didn’t  even 
write  it  on  your  regular***®  stationery,  but  on 
so-called  second-sheets.  Then  you  threw  away 
the  original  and  kept  this  carbon  copy***®  as 
a  piece  of  fake  evidence.” 

How  did  the  specialist  know  this?  By  plac¬ 
ing  the  carbon  copy  under  a***®  microscope 
and  measuring  the  width  of  the  letters  with  a 
fine  instrument.  If  you  write  on  a  thin  sheet 
of  paper,***®  you  can  get  a  clean-cut  impres¬ 
sion  on  a  second-sheet,  from  the  carbon.  If 
the  paper  is  thin  enough,  the**®®  impression  of 
any  letter  will  not  be  much  wider  than  the 
type  itself.  But  if  through  a  thick  sheet,  the 
impression*^*®  is  flattened  out  and  the  letters 
are  much  wider  in  the  copy.  The  width  of 
the  letters  in  the  copy  will  vary,***®  then,  some¬ 
what  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper 
used  for  the  original.  Experiments  with  car¬ 
bon'**®  copies  printed  through  different  kinds 
of  paper  from  the  man’s  office  desks  showed 
the  facts.  The  scientific***®  deteetive  learned 
that  a  letter  written  on  the  regular  stationery, 
ordinarily  used  for  the  man’s**®®  corre¬ 
spondence,  would  have  produced  a  different 
kind  of  impression  on  the  copying  sheet  from 
that  actually***®  produced.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  carbon  copy  in  evidence  could  have  been 
made  only  through  a  sheet  of  the***®  thinner, 
second-sheet  paper.  Presumably,  the  man  used 
such  a  sheet  to  avoid  wasting  a  piece  of  his 
engraved***®  stationery.  His  thrift  on  this 
point  proved  his  undoing.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  so  seientifically^^*°  exact  that  he  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  his  original  letter  and 
live  up  to  its  promises.  (1699) 

[All  hut  the  words  in  italics  are  included  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  first  8  chapters  of  the  Manual.] 

November  O.  G.  A.  Test 

He  forgot  one  thing — the  rain.  While  he 
spoke,  it  came  on  in  another  wild  burst,  as  if 
the  heavens  had  poured  themselves*®  out  in  a 
fit  of  crying,  wetting  him  but  leaving  behind, 
in  a  large  vessel,  which  he  had  never  noticed 
before,*®  enough  water  to  quench  his  thirst. 
And  it  was  so  fresh — as  such  water  always  is 
when  it  does  not  catch  the  soot*®  from  city 
smoke  stacks  and  other  defiling  means — that  he 
drank  every  drop  with  the  greatest  delight 
and  content.*®  When  the  vessel  was  empty  the 
rain  filled  it  again  so  that  he  was  able  to 
wash  his  face  and  hands.  Then,  curling*®®  up 
on  a  bear-skin  rug  in  the  sun,  snug  and  warm, 
he  soon  fell  asleep.  (112) — From  “The  Little 
Lame  Prince.” 

Funny  Stories 

The  Blowhard 

She;  I  suppose  you  are  on  the  football  team? 

He  (proudly)  :  Well,  yes,  I  do  the  aerial 
work. 
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She  :  W’liat  is  that  ? 

He:***  I  blow  up  the  footballs.  (24) 

Why  Else? 

"Arc  you  lausliinj;;  at  me?”  demaiuled  the 
irate  professor  of  his  class. 

"No,”  came  the  answer  in  chorus. 

■‘W'ell.’’^'*  insisted  the  professor,  "what  else 
is  there  in  the  room  to  laugh  at?"  (31) 

Eleven  Upl 

"Were  yctu  hurt  while  on  the  eleven?” 

"No,  while  the  eleven  were  on  me.”  ( 13) 

When  He'd  Expected  100 

Mother:  Why  were  you  kept  in  after  school 
today.  Junior? 

Junior:  The  teacher  told  us  to  write  an 
essay  on  “The*”  Results  of  laziness”  and  1 
turned  in  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  (31  ) 

Couldn't  Believe  Their  Eyes 

The  stout  lady  on  the  scale  was  eagerly 
watched  by  two  small  hoys. 

The  lady  dropped  in  her  cent,  hut  the  ma¬ 
chine  was"'*  out  of  order  and  registered  only 
seventy-five  pounds. 

"(joixl-night,  Hill,”  gasped  one  of  the  young¬ 
sters  in  amazement,***  "she’s  hollow!”  (42) 

Prepared  for  Contingencies 

She:  Is  this  letter  all  right? 

He:  Yes,  only  you  have  dated  it  December 
instead  of  November. 

She:  I  know  — I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
mail  it  for  me!  (29) 

Not  in  the  Market 

Stenographer:  There  is  a  salesman  outside 
with  a  mustache — 

Boss:  Tell  him  I've  got  a  mustache.  (  Kj  ) 


Sources  of  Supplementary  Materials 

(Continued  front  pogc  252) 

Spices,  Teas.  Extracts.  Colored  mait  of  tlic  world. 
“From  Singapore  to  Maltimore."  .'^hows  sources  ot 
spices,  teas,  and  extracts  all  over  t)ie  Klol)e.  .McCor¬ 
mick  &  Company,  Home  Economics  Department,  l.igtit. 
Itarre,  and  Charles  streets,'  Baltimore,  .Md. 

Tires.  48-page  illustrated  iKwklet,  “The  Story  ot 
the  Tire.”  This  contains  a  sam|)le  of  "pale  crepe.” 
(loodyear  Tire  Company,  Akron.  Ohio. 

H'ooJs.  (1)  Wall  hanger  of  hardw(K><ls;  contains 


over  twenty  samples  of  different  hardwoods.  (2)  Bul¬ 
letin,  "Origin  and  History  of  Hardwoods.”  White 
Brothers.  Hardwocnl  Headquarters,  Fifth  and  Brannan 
streets,  San  F'rancisco,  Calif. 


Automatic  Review  Lessons 

(Continued  front  page  255) 

confidential,  ordinary,  -ily.  (161)  journal.  (16.'i)  com¬ 
mercial,  cordial,  enormous.  (180f  administration. 

Par.  199.  (lit  estimation.  (12»  addition,  -s,  -al, 
admission,  edition,  imitation.  (141  confirmation,  imita¬ 
tion,  invitation,  (l.'ii  consolidation.  (37)  permission. 
(.71)  destination.  (.78)  addition,  -al,  -s,  admission, 
combination,  commission,  -er,  competition,  condition, 
-s,  confirmation,  definition,  destination,  edition,  esti¬ 
mation,  foundation,  imitation,  information,  invitation, 
-s,  notation,  omission,  permission,  petition,  quotation, 
-s,  recognition,  station,  -s,  stationary,  -cry,  temptation. 
(67)  omission.  (71)  commissioner,  stationary,  -ery. 
(80)  combination,  competition,  condition,  -s,  confir¬ 
mation,  consolidation,  recognition.  (81)  commission, 
-er.  (1)1))  ((notation,  -s.  (106)  information,  invitation, 

-s.  (124)  foundation.  (133)  foundation.  (140)  defini¬ 

tion.  (1.73)  destination,  estimation,  temptation.  (165) 
confirmation.  (180)  admission. 

Par.  201.  (2t  herein,  -after,  -before,  inasmuch, 

notwithstanding,  thereafter,  thereby,  therefore,  there¬ 
from,  therein,  thereof,  thereon,  thereto,  thereupon, 
therewith,  wherein.  (11)  anyway,  beside,  everybody, 
everyday,  everyone,  everywhere,  hereafter,  hereby, 
however,  wherealniuts,  whereas,  whereby,  wherever, 
wherefore,  whereof,  whert*on,  wheresoever,  within, 
withstand.  (12)  everyday,  whenever.  (14)  anybody, 
anyhow,  anyone,  anyway,  anywhere,  everywhere,  be¬ 
sides,  forthwith,  hereafter,  notwithstanding,  somehow, 
thereafter,  whatever,  whenever,  whereabouts,  wherever, 
whichever.  (15)  behindhand,  elsewhere,  within.  (18) 
therewith.  (23)  before,  -hand,  behindhand,  belong, 
-ed,  -ing,  beside,  -s,  forthwith,  hereby,  hereinbefore, 
hereunto,  hereto,  herewith,  notwithstanding,  thereby, 
thereof,  thereto,  therewith,  whereby,  whereof,  within, 
withstand.  (29)  anywhere,  sometime,  somewhat,  some¬ 
where,  whatever,  whatsoever,  whereabouts,  whereby, 
wherein,  wherever,  wherefore,  whereof,  whereon, 
wheresoever.  (41)  anyone,  before,  -hand,  everybody, 
everyday,  everyone,  everywhere,  hereafttr,  hereinbe¬ 
fore,  hereinafter,  heretofore,  however,  inasmuch,  there¬ 
after,  therefore,  therefrom,  whatsoever,  whatever, 
whenever,  wherefore,  wherever,  whichever,  whoever. 
(.71)  elsewhere,  wheresoever,  whosoever,  whomsoever. 
(.73)  somebody,  somehow,  someone,  sometime,  -s,  some¬ 
what,  somewhere.  (.79)  belonged.  (67)  hereon,  thereon, 
whereon.  (71)  herein,  -after,  -before,  hereto,  -fore, 
herewith,  somewhere,  wherein.  (78)  forthwith,  here¬ 
with.  (94)  someone.  (97)  anyway.  (102)  anybody, 
everyliody,  nobody,  somebody.  (105)  belong,  -ed.  -ing. 
(109)  belong,  elsewhere.  (112)  anyhow,  behindhand, 
lieside,  -s.  however,  somehow.  (115)  anyhow,  behind¬ 
hand,  however,  somehow.  (133)  beforehand,  behind¬ 
hand.  (138)  withstand,  notwithstanding.  (145) 
belong,  -ed,  -ing.  (153)  sometime,  -s,  withstand,  not¬ 
withstanding. 

I’ar.  203.  (11)  otherwise.  Thanksgiving.  (27)  mean¬ 
while.  (29)  otherwise.  (60)  Thanksgiving.  (112) 
meanwhile,  otherwise. 

Par.  204.  (38)  5  barrels.  (39)  5  francs,  500  francs. 
(94)  5  cwt.  (133)  $.700. 

Par.  205.  (14)  few  thousand  dollars.  (37)  per  hun- 
•Ired.  (112)  few  thousand  dollars.  (133)  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

(In  December,  Automatic  Keviete  in  Chapter  X) 


Do  your  friends  read  the  Business  Education  World,  too?  If  not,  have  us  send  them  this  issue. 
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Venus-Velvet  Shorthand  Contest 

EXTENDED  TO  DECEMBER  15tl. 


To  give  you  more  time  to  enter  your  students  in  the  Venus- 
Velvet  Shorthand  Penmanship  Contest,  the  final  closing  date 
has  been  extended  to  midnight,  December  15th. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in 
student  groups  of  ten  or  more  contestants — without  any 
entrance  fees.  The  rules  are  simple. 

Three  beautiful  silver  cups  for  teachers  and  cash  prizes  totalling 
$100.00  for  students,  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  submit  the 
best  papers. 

If  you  haven't  already  entered  your  students  in  this  national 
contest,  mail  the  coupon  today  for  entry  blank  and  copy  of 
rules. 


THIS  COUPON  FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY 


American  Pencil  Company, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  entry  blank  and  copy  of  rules  for  your 

VENUS-VELVET  Shorthand  Contest,  together  with . 

copies  of  the  contest  material  so  that  I  may  supply  them 
to  my  students.  There  is  to  be  no  charge  or  obligation 
for  this  service. 


This  handy  disc-shaped  typewriter 
eraser  and  patented  easy-writing 
"colloidal"  lead*  are  exclusive 
features  of  the  new  No.  3555 
Venus-Velvet  pencil  for  Gregg 
Shorthand. 


Name 


School 


Address 


*  U.S.  I'at.  No.  1,738,888. 


When  icritinf;  for  application  blank  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

by  R.  R,  Rosenberg 


Brand  new  material  published  in  both  book  and  pad  form.  The  title  of  the  book 
form  is  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS— PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.  The 
pad  form,  published  in  two  parts,  is  called  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS — 
EXERCISE  PROBLEMS,  AND  TESTS.  Both  forms  are  supported  by  complete 
and  practical  teachers’  manuals. 


F’rinciples  are  included  in  the  book  form  but 
omitted  from  tlie  pads.  Those  who  prefer  to 
teach  the  principles  according  to  their  own 
judgment  will  prefer  the  pads,  while  the 
book  form  will  be  most  acceptable  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  prefer  to  follow  the  textbniok  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  principles. 

The  organization  of  materials  is  both  unique 
and  effective.  Each  major  topic  is  introduced 
liy  genera!  principles  and  definitions.  Then  there 
is  an  illustrative  problem,  followed  by  learning 
exercises  and,  lastly,  a  timed  drill.  The  books 
also  contain  a  complete  testing  program  consist¬ 
ing  of  placement,  classification,  and  inventory 
tests. 

Business  Mathematics  was  prepared  by  a  man 
of  unusually  broad  experience  in  both  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  accounting  field — a  graduate  of  New 
York  I'niversity  School  of  Education  and  the 
Washington  College  of  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Mr.  Rosenberg  is  also  a  C.P.A., 
Xew  Jersey.  He  has  had  fifteen  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience  and  more  than  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  public  accounting  field.  Eor  one 
and  one-half  years  lie  was  resident  auditor  of 
the  Income  Tax  Department  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Bureau,  VC'ashington,  D.  C.,  and  for 
two  and  one-half  years  he  was  senior  accountant 
for  the  Transit  Caimmission  of  the  State  of 
Xew  York. 

Before  Business  Mathematics  was  offered  for 
publicatitm  it  was  used  for  more  than  five  years 
in  mimeographed  form  in  the  Dickinson  High 
School.  Jersey  City.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
material  in  pad  form  two  years  ago,  the  books 
have  been  widely  adopted  in  public  and  private 
schools  throughout  the  country.  It  was  because 
of  the  success  of  these  pads  that  the  material  has 
now  been  thoroughly  revised  and  published  in 
permanent  book  form. 

Because  of  our  belief  in  the  merits  of  this 
book  and  because  of  the  encouragt*ment  we  have 
received  from  teachers  who  have  examined  it  and 
wlio  have  used  the  book  in  pad  form,  we  have 
undertaken  the  publication  of  a  full  program  of 
supporting  literature  including  a  teacher's 
manual,  a  series  of  diagnostic  and  achievement 
tests,  and  a  30()-page  book  dealing  exclusively 
with  solutions  of  typical  problems  in  the  text, 
hundreds  of  supplementary  problems,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject. 


Although  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  contains  more  than  500  pages,  the  book  is 
equally  well  adapted  to  one-,  two-,  or  three-term  courses.  The  three  plans  are  definitely  worked 
out  in  the  accompanying  teacher’s  manual.  The  books  in  the  series  are  as  follows: 


Business  Mathematics — Exercises,  Problems, 
and  Tests  (pad  form) 

Part  I  $  .60 

Part  II  .80 

Reference  Book  for  Business  Mathematics 

net  .60 

Teacher’s  Key  to  Business  Mathematics 
Exercises,  Problems,  and  Tests  net  .25 

Address  our  nearest  office 


Business  Mathematics — Principles  and 
Practice  (textbook  form)  $1.40 

Teaching  Methods  and  Testing  Materials 
in  Business  Mathematics  1.00 

Teacher’s  Key  to  Business  Mathe¬ 
matics — Principles  and  Practice  net  .25 

for  further  information. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 


Gre^t  Books  Are  Authoritative 

When  writing  about  “Business  Mathematics"  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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FOK  A>  FSTFIlIKKOOK 
FOIJXTAIX  ■•KX  .... 

Here  is  a  point  for  Gregg  Avriters  designed  according 
to  Gregg  specifications  and  under  Gregg  supervision. 
It  is  made  of  Duracronie,  a  new,  hard,  non-corrosive 
metal  developed  l)y  Esterhrook.  Absolute  writing 
uniformity  and  legibility  are  assured  for  this  p<dnt 
always  gives  perfect  performance  in  use  as  it  can  be 
easily  replaced  the  moment  it  shows  the  slightest 
wear.  Gregg  writers  are  speeding  up  and  improving 
their  work  with  a  Gregg  Re-New-Point.  Students  are 
(pialifving  more  rapidly.  Ask  for  an  Esterhrook 
Re-New -Point  Fountain  Pen  for  ('liristmas  and  also 
reniemher  that  they  make  splendid  gifts. 

ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MAM  FAC  IT  RING  CO. 

36  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersev  or  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


COMPLETE 

8^00 

B  and  up 
EXTRA  RE-NEW-POINT 

each 


FOUXTAIX  PEN 

urith  a  RE-NEW-POINT  for  rrcry  une 
and  a  new  point  when  you  need  it 


\i'/icn  buying  your  listcrbrook  please  mention  the  Husiness  Education  World. 
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BURROUGHS  CALCULATOR 
for  school  instruction 


180 


This  Burroughs  Calculator  is  proving  extremely  popular  for 
school  room  instruction  because  of  its  low  price — its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  ease  of  operation — and  its  compactness.  The 
student  who  learns  on  it  will  have  no  difficulty  thereafter 
in  using  any  size  Burroughs  Calculator,  whether  electric 
or  hand  operated.  The  principles  of  operation  are  the 
same.  For  a  demonstration,  telephone  the  local  Burroughs 
office  or  write  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit. 


When  purchasing  your  Burroughs  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


Neither  do  Smudged, 
Indistinct  Shorthand  notes 
Written  in  Pencil 


W  hv  not  eliminate  any  possible  liuu  euraeies 
Tvhiih  pencil  writinji  may  produce  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  pencil-writing  itself?  Why  not  use  ink, 
instead,  as  Mr.  Gregg  himself  recommends? 

I  See  page  l---“Gregg  Speed  Studies.”) 

Why  n..t  use  1U(;(;INS’  ETKRNAL  BLACK 
W  BITING  INK,  widely  j)referred  by  shorthand 
champions,  reporters  iti  the  I  .  S.  Senate  and  in 
many  courts,  and  by  stenographers  in  business 
e\er\  w here? 


Discriminating  users  ha\e  proxed  to  themselxes 
that  the  use  of  Higgins’  Eternal  Bhuk  W  riting 
Ink  for  shorthand  notes  at  all  times  assures 
sharp,  unijonn  lines — crisj),  distinct  characters 
whidi  remain  forever  black  and  j)ernument.  d  he 
suj)»'rioritv  of  ink  notes  when  compared  with 
|)encil-written  shorthand  is  readilv  a|)parent.  In 
transcribing,  the  time  that  is  saved  and  the 
accuracy  that  is  maintained  is  truly  remarkable. 


Try  HiSflins’  Eternal  Ink  and  see  for  yourself.  lOc  the 
standard  l-oz.  bottle.  At  most  flood  stationers’, 
drugfiists’  and  JEoolworth  stores. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H  1  G  O  1  N  S  ^ 

Ht^^rnal  ul.uk  Wfitinff  Ink 


«  ,  ,  And  16  other 
major  improvements! 

Tlic  New  and  Greater  Easy-Writing  Royal 
was  designed  primarily  for  the  operator — a 
gift  to  her  deft  touch,  a  complement  to  her 
skill!  Fingers  are  different,  as  different  as 
leaves  on  a  tree!  Touch,  too,  varies  with  each 
operator.  Imagine  being  able  to  adjust  in¬ 
stantly  the  keys  of  this  latest  Royal  to  every 
individual  touch — to  the  typing  speed  pre¬ 
ferred  for  comfort  and  efficiency!  Simple — 
with  "Touch  Control!"  Merely  the  turn  of  a 
dial!  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  seventeen 
features  exclusive  with  Royal.  Each  is  created 
to  minimize  effort,  to  save  time,  to  produce 
neater,  more  accurate  letters.  Yet  the  price 
remains  unchanged. 

The  New  and  Greater  Easy-Writing 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  are 
invited  to  consult  local  Royal  representatives 
for  information  concerning  Royal’s  Replace¬ 
ment  Plan.  No  obligation.  Royal  Typewriter 
Company,  Inc.,  2  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Branches 
and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 

A— TOl'CH  CONTROL  .  .  .  I’ermittinK  instant, 
VISIHLK  adjustment  «»f  key  action  to  any 
touch  or  speed ! 

D _ Improved  SHIFT  FKEKDO.M  .  .  .  (lone  are  the 

jar  and  hanx  of  the  “bobhinu  carriaxe.” 

^ _ Ml'TFO  ACTION  .  .  .  “Live”  rubber  cushions. 

^  Scientifically  sound-sealed  chassis. 

IN _ MINIMIZED  EYE-STRAIN  .  .  .  Non-xlare 

keys.  Shielded  Type  Action  and  Shift  Freedom 
protect  the  eyes. 

c _ FINtJER  COMFORT  KEYS  .  .  .  Flat,  smooth 

surfaces  with  no  projectinx  rims  or  curbs  to 
trip  the  finxers.  or  injure  finxer-tips. 

p.  INCREASED  DCST  I*ROTECTH)N  .  .  .  En- 
r  closed  action  seals  the  new  Royal  axainst  dirt 
and  eraser  debris. 


